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CHAPTER    I 

"You are  free." 

He  repeated  tha  v,  )rds  aload  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
hearing  them  spoken;  threw  them  with  all  the 
force  of  his  strong  yomig  longs  into  the  clearness  of 
the  Southern  air. 

And  the  beauty  of  the  day  seemed  to  deepen,  blue 
sky  and  the  changing  tones  of  the  dancing  waves 
below,  the  flash  of  green  as  a  lizard  darted  across  a 
shelf  of  the  white  cliff  where  he  lay  ;  all  the  colours 
accentuating,  the  glory  spreading,  as  though  the  fair 
earth  smiled  back  at  him  her  laughing  message  of 
sympathy. 

"  Free  I  " — It  was  all  so  simple,  so  unexpected, 
this  rending  asunder  of  the  heavy  chains  that 
bound  Lim ;  the  one  honourable  "  way  out "  which 
had  never  presented  itself  to  his  hard-pressed  in- 
genaity. 

That  she — of  all  women ! — cold,  undemonstrative, 
as  he  had  learnt  to  know  her  under  that  delicate 
mask  of  hers,  should  in  the  early  years  of  a  still 
lovely  middle  age,  be  "gathered  into  the  Church" — 
he  glanced  down  at  the  letter  on  his  knee — and 
there  find  "  consolation  and  happiness." 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  a  little  sigh 
of  amusement  and  relief. 
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««tlT?*  i®  realisation  of  this  that  had  lowered  his 
estimate  of  womanhood,  tainting  the  glory  of  th« 

anfat^hl^i"^*'  bond-sluve.  devotedly,  faithfully. 
"c'rel^S^d1ffe°rtn::"'^'  ^^^^  ''^  ^-thLt  limits  o'f 

8hf£I^  °!^-^  °Y°t.?*'°°'^'  "  *o  save  her  soul  alive  " 
f^on     ^"^''^  ^'°^  °°  *^«  ^^'^^  °f  he?  new  1 

He^Sd^s^j^if j^^^^^^^^^  l\tr:,'yjjr'  ^^'^• 

h^^d  dart  after  its  companion  into"  c^4To7^,l 
*«"*^^*^^  fighting."  he  thought  lazily  as  he  liehtP,! 

expect  I  ■'  "  *''^®*^^  '^®  monotony.  I 

Then  back  again  to  his  train  of  thought  his  ev^ 

With  the  completeness  of  detail,\hich  is  the 
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lovflr  8    prerogative,  he  could  fancy  the   muiclefl 
rounding  m  her  slim  white  neck  as  she  bent  over 

fif'   i^'  ?®  "°^®^  eyebrows  slightly  frowning,  in 
the  effort  of  concentration.  * 

In  a  minute,  he  knew,  she  would  blot  the  pace 
cwrefully,  re-read  it  once,  wipe  the  pen  with  fS- 
tidious  care  on  a  little  piece  of  chamSs  in  the  ton 
right-hand  drawer,  and  seal  the  envelope  with 
mauve  wax  and  an  engraved  stamp  with  a  bay. 
leaf,  "for  friendship;"  then  push  W  chair  back 
with  a  smile  of  virtue  rewarded. 

He  knew,  he  knew,  he  knew!— as  he  had  known 
all  these  wearisome  years  precisely,  without  a  vary- 
mg  shadow  of  doubt,  what  she  would  do.  how  she 
would  look,  the  words  she  would  say ! 

That  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter— her  utter 
want  of  variety. 

-»,?*^i5®u  ^ajpre  J>?en  deeper,  nc. withstanding, 
she  could  have  held  him  by  his  intellect 

But  under  the  grace  and  charm  of  her  appearance 
enhanced  by  her  well-assured  position  m  wife  to 
the  clever  politician  and  the  dazzling  favour  of  her 
patronage  to  the  young  fellow  fresh  from  his  college 
hfe,  she  held  no  reserves  of  wit  or  originality. 

tented Sir^S''^  ""'^  ^^^'^^  ^^P^-'^^  -- 
The  only  secret'  in  her  orthodox  mechanism  was 
a  hidden  craving  for  excitement. 

.J}l^'  ^f^'i''^  Kilmamy,  good  to  look  upon  and 
easy  to  entertain,  supplied.  ^ 

At  first  as  an  offering  to  a  far  off,  wonderful 
goddess.  Later,  after  she  had  stepped  dowS  from 
her  pedestal  m  a  reaction  from  supreme  Cedom 
and  he  had  realised,  with  8omethin|  of  a  sS  the 
human  m  the  divine,  he  had  thrown  himsdf'int^ 
the  affair  with  all  the  fervour  of  untried  youth-3w 
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fire  that  burna  itself  out  from  very  force  of  fierceness. 

And  the  inevitable  had  resulted. 

After  five  years  of  a  bond  that  seemed  unbreakable 
in  the  dailv  mtimacjr  of  his  position  as  secretary 
to  Julian  Dirke,  durmg  his  short  holiday  in  Italy 
the  unexpected  had  occurred,  and  Lady  Marv  had  set 
him  free. 

Free,  free,  free!  He  laughed  aloud  in  sheer 
animal  spirits  and  as  he  did  so  a  little  shower  of 
pebbles  fell  down  on  him  where  he  lay  on  his  ledge 

Someone  was  walking  on  the  higher  level  abcve 
Bingmg  as  they  went.  ' 

.,1°  *^e  clear  air  he  could  hear  the  light  step  skirt 
the  cliff  and  pass  inland  and  a  fragment  of  song 
ncMkted  back  to  him  on  the  breeze  : 

"  L'unoor  vient,  I'xjiour  g'on  Tai 
Tra-l»-li.lA— Tra-la-h-lA " 

Not  until  long  afterwards  did  it  strike  him  as  odd 
that  the  smger,  instead  of  Italian,  should  be  singing 
the  words  m  French. 

He  folded  the  letter  slowly  and  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket.  Soon,  he  felt,  it  must  be  destroyed,  its 
spirit  to  join  those  other  multitudinous  ones  exhaled 
from  the  mauve  paper  with  the  bay-leaf  seal 

"For  friendship !  "  involuntarily  he  sneered. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  a  ball  of  gold  faintly 
poised  on  the  dark  line  of  the  horizon  and  some- 
where  m  the  distance  a  boy  was  driving  homewards 
nis  nock  of  goats. 

"Ee— 6!"  the  long  mournful  note  rang  out  as 
he  urged  his  unwieldy  charges  np  the  narrow  wind- 
mg  track. 

Something  in  the  answering  echo  struck  a  further 
chord  of  memory  in  the  listening  man 
What  was  it?    Ah— he  remembered  now— the 
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plovers  rising  from  the  home-meadow,  when  as  a 
boy  he  would  steal  out  to  raid  the  nests. 

How  far  ago  it  seemed  I 

And  out  of  the  mists  of  time  his  mother's  face 
rose  up,  sweet  and  tried,  with  her  soft,  prematurely 
grey  hair  and  the  tender  anxious  eyes  that  would 
speed  him  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  daily  school, 
and  watch  by  the  little  (arch,  summer  and  winter, 
for  his  return. 

He  remembered  that  first  strange  call  from  the 
outside  world ;  the  disaster  in  the  papers  that  had 
made  his  mother  cry  out  one  mommg  as  they  took 
their  breakfast  together ;  and  afterwards  the  letter, 
grim  and  brief,  from  the  old  Baronet,  stem  as  ever 
in  his  sorrow. 

"  Send  the  boy  to  me.    He  is  now  the  heir." 

Then  the  bustle  of  departure,  the  unwonted  ex- 
travagance displayed  in  his  new  black  clothes  and 
above  ^  all  the  joy  of  that  astounding  present,  his 
father's  watch.  He  coul<?  recall  his  wonder  at  the 
strangeness  of  his  mother's  parting  speech. 

"  Remember,  Derrick,"  she  had  said,  "  whatever 
happens,  I  shall  never  stand  'a  your  way — I  think 

you  are  old  enough  now  to  know "  she  had  paused 

for  a  moment  as  if  choosing  her  -^  'ords. 

"  When  we  were  married,  your  grandfather  dis- 
approved—your father  was  the  fifth  son,  you  see, 
Mid  I  .  .  .  had  no  money.  He  was  in  a  line 
regiment  and  we  were  very  poor,"  her  voice  trembled 
suddenly,  "  but  thank  Cod  we  never  regretted  what 
the  world  called  '  our  folly.'  When  your  father  was 
dying  I  wrote  to  Sir  George,  but  he  sen  me  back 
my  leUer  unopened.  We  have  never  been  indebted 
to  him  in  any  way,  remember  thas ! "  She  drew 
herself  up.  "Whatever  happens,  you  owe  us 
that  memory,  Derry  dear,— still,  I  think  now  your 
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father  would  wish  you  to  go." 

And  then  suddenly  she  had  broken  down  and  fold- 
ing the  little  boy  in  her  arms — 

"  But  it  breaks  my  heart,"  she  sobbed,  "  it  breaks 
my  heart ! " 

With  the  loving  belief  of  childhood,  that  takes 
the  place  of  deeper  understanding,  he  had  clung  to 
her,  comforting  her. 

"  Don't  cry,  mummy  dear,  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
week,  and  I  promise " 

But  she  had  laid  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  check- 
ing him. 

"  No,  sonnie,  don't  promise  anything — you  must  do 
as  you  are  told,  but  write  to  mo,  darling,  write  often." 

And  he  had  gone,  in  a  whirl  of  cab  and  train, 
holding  his  watch,  the  new  treasure,  as  the  carriage 
moved  out,  proudly  at  the  open  window. 

"  I  shall  wind  it  every  night,"  he  shouted,  "  and 
I'm  coming  back  soon." 

Then  had  followed  swiftly  events  extraordinary 
for  the  little  lonely  lad. 

The  great  old-fashioned  landau,  with  its  attentive 
servants,  the  deference  of  the  guard,  the  open 
curiosity  as  he  passed  the  wide  lodge-gates. 

Then  the  stately  old  house,  rising  with  a  sweep  of 
flower-decked  terraces,  above  the  long  stretch  of 
lake ;  the  high  hall,  hung  with  armour,  and  the  wait 
in  the  shrouded,  long-disused  drawing-room,  faintly 
scented  with  pot-pourri  and  the  leather  of  ancient 
books,  until  the  old  aristocrat  should  deign  to  receive 
his  heir. 

Derrick  the  man,  in  far-away  Capri,  gave  a  low 
chuckle  ofamusement  as  he  saw,  through  the  veil  of 
time.  Derrick  the  boy  enter  into  his  kingdom. 

For  the  little  fellow  had  worked  out  his  own 
childish  theory  in  the  long  journey  alone. 
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Not  for  worlds  would  he  knuckle  under  to  this 
grandfather  he  had,  so  it  seems,  but  so  lately  ac- 
quired, who  had  ignored  his  father  and  slighted  his 
darling  mother.  Moreover  he  would  stay  no  longer 
than  a  week.  The  key-note  to  his  character,  his 
intense  desire  for  personal  £r»>.edom,  had  already 
struck.  He  would  not  be  coerced  and  he  would 
not  be  bound! 

Meanwhile  he  drew  out  his  watch  for  the  foot- 
man's benefit,  and  gravely  took  the  hour,  as  that 
stately  functionary  recounted  later  for  the  benefit  of 
the  servants'  hall. 

"  A  real  chip,  'e  is,"  he  announced  with  joy ;  "  to 
see  'im  a-watching  the  time  'e'd  been  kept  awaiting, 
you'd  'ave  thought  it  was  the  old  man  'issel: ! " 

Then  he  got  up  and  followed  the  man,  his  heart 
beating  quickly  despite  his  childish  air  of  assurance, 
into  the  dreaded  presence. 

As  the  library  door  closed  behind  him,  Derrick 
saw  his  grandfather  sitting  in  a  deep  chair  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

He  was  thin  and  erect  and  although  his  hair  was 
white,  the  bushy  eyebrows  were  still  iron-grey  and 
gave  a  note  of  fierceness  to  the  keen  old  eyes  be- 
neath. 

For  the  rest  (ignoring  all  pretence  of  mourning) 
he  was  dressed  in  a  rough  suit  of  Harris  tweed,  with 
muddied  gaiters  and  boots,  and  the  smell  of  the 
damp  cloth  was  accentuated  in  the  warm  room  and 
struck  the  little  boy,  always  keenly  sensitive  to  scent 
and  sound,  as  peculiarly  unpleasant. 

He  gave  a  little  sniff  and  his  nostrils  curled  as 
he  stood  there  silently  waiting. 

At  the  slight  sound  Sir  George  raised  his  head. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said,  as  though  annoyed  by 
an  unexpecteU  interruption. 
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Wilfully  his  grandson  misunderstood  him. 

"  A  rotten  smell,"  he  answered  as  curtly  and  again 
he  gave  an  audible  sniff. 

A  faint  gleam  of  interest  came  into  the  old  man's 
face,  as  he  sat  there  looking  at  the  erect  figure 
before  him,  with  the  brown  eyes  of  his  dead  son  so 
resolutely  meeting  his  own. 

"Come  here,"  he  said  at  last  and  as  the  lad 
moved  forward  obediently,  "and  sit  down."  he 
added. 

Derrick  took  the  big  armchair  without  a  word, 
foldmp  his  short  legs  nonchalantly  over  each  other. 

"  ■^•'hat's  your  name? "  came  the  harsh  voice 

"Derrick  Melville  Kilmamy." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Ten  and  a  half— and  a  month." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write  ?  " 

"  Yes !  "—the  boy's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Eide  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation ;  then— 

"  Yes,"  came  the  firm  reply. 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  tell  this  detestable  old 
man  that  his  only  steed  so  far  had  been,  one  golden 
summer,  a  donkey  on  the  sands  ! 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  admitting  the  foot- 
man with  the  tea. 

"Go  and  help  yourself,"  said  Sir  George.  "I 
don  t  take  it."  * 

From  under  his  frowning  brows  he  watchei'  his 
grandson  lift  the  massive  silver  tea-pot  and  pour 
out  his  tea  with  neat  steady  movements  and  help 
himself  to  some  of  the  hot  cake. 

There  was  no  haste  or  undue  greediness  He 
ate  with  a  schoolboy's  hearty  appetite,  but  his 
mother  s  gentle  training  betrayed  itself. 

Half  way  through  an  idea  struck  him  and  with 
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a  flash  of  shame  he  scrambled  down  from  the  high- 
backed  chair,  the  muffin  dish  held  gingerly  in  both 
brown  hands. 

"  Yon  will  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  "  he  suggested 
and  his  yoice  was  that  of  an  apologetic  host. 

The  old  man  smiled  suddenly,  almost  against  his 
will.  It  pleased  him  oddly  '^t  the  boy  could  be 
polite — even  unto  his  enemy. 

To  his  own  surprise  he  found  himself  accepting 
the  scone. 

"  Thank  you,"  h<^  said,  but  when  the  donor's  back 
was  turned,  throw  it  vigorously  into  the  blazing  fire 
and  his  face  was  grimmer  than  ever,  as  Derrick,  tea 
over,  rejoined  him  on  the  hearth. 

"  Get  your  c^p,"  he  said  abruptly, "  we  will  go  out." 

In  the  same  mutinous  silence  his  grandson  obeyed 
him. 

They  walked  briskly  down  the  terrace,  skirted  a 
shrubbery  and  behind  the  high  trees  fringing  it 
came  suddenly  on  to  the  stable  buildings. 

Here  were  fresh  wonders  for  Derrick. 

The  stalls  with  their  neat  plaited  borders,  the 
roomy  loose-boxes  and  above  all  the  occupants,  bay, 
chestnut,  and  brown,  that  turned  soft,  inquisitive 
noses  as  they  heard  their  master's  tread. 

In  the  middle  of  the  cob^  lU  stone  courtyard  a  man 
in  shirt  and  corduroy  breeches  was  busy  washing 
down  the  heavy  landau,  whistling  cheerily  through 
closed  teeth. 

At  Sir  George's  voice  he  started  <uid  pulled  his 
forelock. 

"  Has  Jerry  been  out  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  Mason  rode  'im  into  Treyborough  with 
the  orders,  sir." 

"  Good.  Saddle  him  and  bring  him  into  the 
lower  field." 
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He  tamed  to  his  grandson 

For  the  hesitotion  in  the  boy's  reply  to  his  last 
query  had  not  escaped  him.  "'  ^' 

ownttubto',^'  ■"  ""  ^^"^  "'«■  "-^  »'  Ws 

"Ke'rrsH.'r^e^'i"  "'  "^'^  ""'P'^- 

They  walked  down  the  green  lane  under  the  last 
flicker  of  the  November  sunshine  and  in  a  littfe 
while  the  gate  was  opened  by  the  groom  lead  "c 
a  sturdy  chestnut  cob.  6    "*"  ieaaing 

Geor^^'to'th'^mfn"  """^  '  ^^"^^  '°'^^'"  ^'^  ^ir 

fh?t"'''K*^  eyes  were  glued  on  the  groom,  watching 
the  way  he  would  mount  and  hold  the  reiAs.  and  Sf 
face  was  anxious. 

The  old  man  smiled  cynically.  "  He'll  fnnt  it  •• 
he  thought  but  the  possi4ty  of  refu^ng  had  nel;, 
entered  the  boy's  head,  cnly  the  strong^  desire  not 
to  betray  his  ignorance. 

thaut^'ob'^ulfe^^^^^^  *'^  ^'°^^  -"'' ''  ™  -^^-' 

The  man  dismounted  and  shortened  the  stirrups 

-F'f  o^'K°f  ^/'^u  ^^  at  the  slight  figure  beside  him 

«nnin^.f    n     ^,f^  ^^'^^^'  «^'^'"  ^^  Said,  a  shade 

Kf  a^b.' ''^^^"^  '''  P"^°°'  «^''  ^'^  -^« 

?!  n^'H^FP.y  i"  ^^^  ignorance,  smiled  blandly. 
AH  right !     he  said  aloud  and  to  himself. '« left 
foot  in  stirrup — so " 

helJls'up."''^^*^  '°'^°'^'''  *°  ^^'  «"°'^«*  «"P»«« 

He  gathered  the  reins  in  both  hands  in  imitation 

of  the  groom  and  a  suddea  touch  of  anxiety  forced 
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itself  unwillingly  on  Sir  George  as  he  saw  the  cob 
start  off  with  a  bound,  almost  unseating  the  little 
chap. 

Bump,  bump,  bump,  went  Derry,  his  i;eeth  set,  his 
face  very  red  ;  ah ! — that  was  better — m  the  horse 
dropped  into  a  canter  and  he  sat  back  and  took 
a  long  breath. 

Bound  the  big  field  they  swung,  the  pace  in- 
creasing steadily. 

A  wild  exhilaration  entered  into  the  boy ;  this  was 
better  than  donkeys  on  the  sands;  this  was  life 
indeed ! 

"  Hurrah ! "  he  yelled  as  they  came  abreast  of  the 
silent  pair.    "It's  ripping  ! "  he  panted. 

The  groom's  face  was  one  broad  grin  of  en- 
couragement and  something  was  stirring  faintly  at 
the  fast-locked  gates  of  the  old  Baronet's  heart. 
"  A  chip  of  the  old  block,"  he  chuckled,  "  and  his 
father  over  again,"  but  even  as  the  words  left  his 
lips  the  disaster  happened. 

For  the  boy  lost  a  stirrup  and  as  the  pace  in- 
creased it  swung  out  and  back,  striking  th  i  horse, 
already  beyond  control,  sharply  on  its  flank. 

With  a  bound  he  was  forward  and  away,  heading 
straight  for  the  low  fence  that  fringed  the  field. 

The  trees  rushed  past  Derrick  as  he  gripped  the 
reins,  suddenly  the  ground  seemed  to  rise  rapidly 
under  him,  then  "iown,  down  ...  a  blinding 
flash  of  light  ar         rciful  darkness. 

When  he  awe  was  to  feel  cool  fingers  settling 
the  ice  on  his  heu ..  and  to  hear  his  mother's  voice. 

"  It's  all  right,  Derry,  lie  still,  dear."  And  as  he 
struggled  to  understand — 

"  You've  had  a  tumble,  sonnie,  and  must  lie  quite 
still.  Mummy's  here  now  to  look  after  you,  so  lie 
still,  darling,  to  please  her." 
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He  tried  to  open  his  eyes  but  the  light  hurt  him 
and  he  closed  them  again. 

He  could  hear  his  mother's  step  coming  and 
going  m  the  room  an(^  somewhere  in  the  high  trees 
outside,  rooks  cawing  .aintly,  but  around  it  all  was 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  country. 
Ja^^'^  'x,'  °°  •  •  qiiJet!"  be  said  drowsily 
^™„  ^""^  u    'I  ""^^  ^^'''^  sounded  feathery  and  far 

arsiX^'P^^'  P^^°^'""y  ^^°^  ^°*°  '^«  h-ppy 

Ajid  quiet  indeed  it  was;  for  the  great  house  lav 
th°.1:f.'f .'""'  ^"'^°^  ^°^  °^^«  of  tfe  younghd  !^ 
n?an  l.?K  fl''  ^''*''^°*  name-and  downstairs,  an  old 
Zr^'  l^  r°®  fy®^  gleaming  under  his  thatch  of 
snow-white  hair,  for  the  first  tfme  in  all  his  stonny 
stubborn  old  age  had  asked  pardon  of  a  womanT^' 
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CHAPTER  II 

At  nineteen  Derrick  went  up  to  the  Varsity. 

Behind  him  stretched  long,  uneventful  years  at 
school  where  he  had  gained  a  not  over-brilliant 
reputation  for  learning  but  a  high  record  at  the 
games  and  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  he  would 
be  missed  alike  by  masters  and  comrades  when  he 
said  farewell  to  the  old  familiar  buildings. 

The  holidays  of  late  had  held  an  added  charm ; 
for  his  mother,  won  by  the  old  man's  open  interest 
in  her  boy,  had  laid  aside  the  last  weapons  of  her 
pride,  and,  still  refufc;ing  the  shelter  of  the  big  lonely 
Hall,  had  settled  dovn  at  the  dower  house  in  the 
Park,  her  few  cherisbed  household  gods  around  her, 
and  peace  was  formally  proclaimed. 

Here  the  growing  lad  spent  long,  delightful  days 
between  the  rides  and  other  forms  of  sport  his 
grandfather  encouraged  him  in  so  liberally  and  the 
cosy  evenings  with  his  mother  in  the  little  house  in 
the  hollow  of  the  Park. 

Now  a  wider  view  was  opening  to  him  in  the 
form  of  Cambridge. 

"I  shall  give  you  six  hundred  a  year,"  the  old 
Baronet  had  told  him,  "  and  you  can  have  Sambo  to 
ride — on  the  understanding,"  his  voice  hardened 
instinctively,  "  that  you  pay  your  way  like  a  gentle- 
man and  pledge  me  your  word  of  hononr  that  if  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  your  bills  exceed  your 
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aJlowance  they  are  to  be  brought  to  me  "—he  hanrr^^ 
And  Derrick  had  promised  gaily,  with  his  inllv 
"But  of  course  I  shall  makn  i*  An"  u^  *  u  t- 

wafslThlf^'"'  *i  f^"  l^'^.^^  hS  first  term  he 
was  somewhat  in  pocket  and  rejoiced  accordingly 
At  the  end  of  his  second  he  had  made  a  muTtude 

?o  Irbad"'  ^'''  ''  '^  "^"^'^  ^»-  P-*  r- a  bit 
May-week  and  the  summer  weather   olainlv  « 
matter  for  daily  rejoicing,  culminating  'in  an  un 
fortunate  deal  in  sporting-prints  throulh  the  kind 
ness  of  a  would-be  connoisseur,  compfeted  the  dt" 
aster  and  Master  Kilmamv  with  a Tn^  loc,,      .• 
of  careless  indifFerence.  ha'd  tTp^rodut % ToS^ 

"t'oIo  Tm  f  f-  '°^  ^  ''^  Baronet's'iSspSi 
^^io  do  him  justice,  his  grandfather  received  it 

^oP^r^^^J^^^j'o^  of  interest 

calii;  a^l^!  i^Z  r  IZ  ^^\^J: 

Twi'rS^Tf,  been  taught  the  7alue  of  money 
Therefore  I  shall  not  blame  you  this  time  I  "^' 
Ihe  inference  was  obvious  and  in  a  Dreenanfc 
Bilence  he  wrote  out  a  cheque  and  handed  it  afross 
,J^T?}'.  "PPa'-e^^'y  dismissed,  waited  on  The 
threshold  for  the  sentence  he  knew  was  yet  to  fal 
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Sir  George  saw  it  and  his  old  eyes  twinkled. 

" Bye-the-bye,"  he  said  nonchalantly,  "Sambo 
stays  here  next  term— I've  been  looking  into  your 
livery-stable  account  and  believe  that  this  will 
reduce  your  expenditure  to  about  the  amount  you 
find  you  are  able  to  afford." 

Derrick's  face  fell.  The  blow  was  a  sharp  one, 
for  above  all  things  he  loved  his  horse. 

But  the  subject  was  never  re-opened  between 
them. 

Only  as  his  grandfather  shook  hands  with  him  at 
the  train,  he  said  in  his  casual  way,  "  I£  ever  you 
^  find  you  can  afford  to  ride,  we  will  see  what  we  can 

|J'  do,"  and  Derrick's  quick  eyes  intercepted  a  glance 

U  that  passed  between  the  old  man  and  his  daughter- 

I  in-law. 

I  For   the   common    bond    between    them    had 

I  strengthened  into  a  very  loving  comprehension. 

r"!  With    infinite    difficulty— for    his    nature    was 

J  naturally  a  generous  one  and  the  man  with  a  reputa- 

^  tion  for  even  moderate  wealth  has  many  calls  on  his 

purse  at  the  Varsity— Derrick  put  by  in  his  second 
year  nearly  a  hundred  pounds. 

Armed  with  this  and  his  "  half-blue  "  for  lacrosse 
he  approached  the  head  of  his  house. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  George  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  and  Sambo  travelled  down  again  to  the 
bare  Cambridge  stable. 

"  I  shall  keep  the  money,"  he  informed  his  grand- 
son, "  and  consider  that  earlier  debt  annulled.  There 
is  no  question  of  it  between  us  now— it  was  a  loan 
from  one  gentleman  to  another,  while  you  worked 
out  the  someT7hat  novel  problem,  to  you,  of  the 
Ij  ultimate  value  of  your  allowance." 

-'  .He  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier  point  of 

view.   They  shook  hands  solemnly  with  the  strangely 
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deep  sympathy  of  strong  characters  too  much  alike 
who  yet  agree  on  one  fondamental  point. 

"  I  shall  come  down  next  term  and  see  you,"  said 
Sir  George,  "  if  you  can  find  a  comer  for  an  old  man 
— in  my  time  there  was  an  excellent  inn,  where  the 
coaches  were  wont  to  stop.  I  shall  bring  your 
mother  with  me." 

And  Derrick  joyfully  acquiesced,  little  thinking 
that  his  grandfather's  visit  would  probably  decide 
the  trend  of  his  whole  future  c&reer. 

For  some  time  past  he  had  drifted  definitely 
towards  an  advanced  political  set  and  was  gaining 
a  certain  reputation  in  it  for  the  fervour  of  his 
beliefs  and  his  natural  flow  of  speech. 

Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform  had  broken  up  the 
stagnation  of  the  long  "  Cecil  combine  '*  and  offered 
a  tempting  field  for  argument  to  the  rival  parties  at 
the  Varsity. 

Discussion  rose  high,  and  the  very  evening  Sir 
George  arrived  at  Cambridge  a  debate  was  fixed  at 
the  Union  with  young  Kilmamy  to  lead  the  attack. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that,  as  his  grandfather,  duly 
invited  to  attend,  was  leaving  the  dcorway  of  the 
Bull,  he  cannoned  into  no  less  a  personage  than 
Julian  Dirke,  the  son  of  his  near  neighbour  at  home, 
and  the  man  of  the  political  hour. 

He  was  stopping  but  the  one  aight  at  Cambridge, 
it  seemed,  before  joining  his  fiancee,  Lady  Mary 
Anstruther,  somewhere  in  the  country. 

It  took  but  little  persuasion  to  tu^Ti  his  footsteps 
in  the  same  direction  as  Sir  George's,  and  it  is  eisy 
to  imagine  the  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  the 
pair.  Derrick,  palpably  nervous  at  first  before  the 
hero  of  his  political  creed,  warmed  as  he  got  to 
work  and  fought  his  way  to  the  heavt  oi  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  ease  of  utterance  that  seems  to  be 
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h^TA^^'  ''«  ^'""y  -«»  ^«P«te^.  they 

♦LJJlr*ir  xu  attentive  listener  shows  that  he 
thonght  the  other  worthy  of  the  confidence. 

^nn'f  ?  '  I  f^'^t'  ^  °^  woman-driven  !  You 
fZ  i?°'^  ""^^^  *^**  "^eans  yet-I'm  to  mar?? 
Lady  Mary  next  month,  and  you'd  think  trSv^ 

lie  threw  his  hands  out  with  one  of  hi.  «„,«i, 
gestures  that  his  enemies  dubbed  as  '•  e«eS^  ve'" ''^ 

sigit    °'^*  °'°°''^*  *^"  ^**^  ^'^^  *^"«d  wSi  ont  of 

lauehi  ^t^rL'^^""  ^^.^y  !^^°  °°  matrimony," 
laughed  the   old  man,   "and  she's    the    nrettiesfc 
woman  you  ever  met  !-older  than  he  is.  ffiieve 
^t.  a   ,eal   beauty  for  all  that  -  and '  ieU-brrd 

hero?defSi"e°^  "^'iTXi^^'^  Derrick,  hot  in  his 
hZZ^^Jt  i  ^  °°°*  *''*™e  bim  either—whv 

he  wMits  to  marry   Heaven  alone  knows  I    DidToJ 

"onlK'on"^''"'"''^''  ^'  Manchester ?'?In°S 

bu?grldua7v"lh'l^*]i  *^'  ^«f  ing  for  weeks  to  come. 
daMj^Uo^ar^^^^^^     ^"^-P^^  -  *^« 

^»ir°  /^"  '**«'^'  ^a^ing  scraped  throneh  hi« 
depee.  he  came  down  for  gcod,  and  after  a  han«^ 
but  uneventful  summer  at^omrwas  c,itl^^£J 
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formed  by  the  powers-that-be    that  he  was  "to 
travel  and  enlarge  his  narrow  mind." 

"It's  no  good  talking,"  said  Sir  George  quietly, 
as  he  protested  vainly  against  the  edict.  "I'll  have 
no  smug  Englishman,  boasting  he  has  never  crossed 
the  Channel,  stepping  into  my  shoes  I  I  was  sent 
^e  •  grand  tour^  and  my  father  before  me,  thank 
God.  It  mayn't  be  the  fashion  nowadays,  but  I 
believe  in  it,  and,"  he  smiled  at  the  young  man's 
sulky  expression,  "  1 11  ask  yon  as  a  favour  to  fall  in 
with  my  whim." 

This  was  difficult  to  resist,  and  Derrick  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable,  with  a  sigh  as  he  thought 
of  the  new  gun  he  had  stood  himself  for  the  coming 
autumn. 

But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  him,  for 
when  the  final  day  arrived,  with  the  stir  of  departure 
visible  about  her,  he  beheld  his  mother  ready  to 
accompany  him,  and  flushed  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  this  glorious  holiday  alone  with  the  boy  she 
so  dearly  loved. 

And,  sound  friends  as  they  had  always  been,  he 
had  yet  to  discover  n.  her  aa  ideal  travelling  com- 
panion, as  years  betore  she  had  revealed  herself  to 
his  father,  as  his  regimental  duties  sent  them  from 
post  to  post. 

For  the  eleven  months  that  followed  no  happier 
woman  probably  existed  than  the  frail,  faded  little 
creature,  with  her  quiet  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
her  unfailing  sense  of  humour,  whose  every  interest 
centred  round  her  tall,  handso.ne  son. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  their  L.^ppiness,  the  blow 
fell.  For  in  Florence,  after  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  trivial  of  colds,  his  mother  died;  quietly, 
peacefully,  her  last,  loving  glance  on  her  boy's  face. 

His  grief  was  terrible. 
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Aftc.-  a  week  of  indecision  he  decided  he  could 

not   face  an  mnnediato   return,  with   the   emntv 

dower  house  in  the  hollow  of  the  Park  ^^ 

But  in  Rome  a  fortnight  later  ho  got  a  telegram 

•Come  back  at  once,  urgent  businlss."  '*'*«'*°'- 

Bo^oTb'irhrd^et"^*^-"^'^ -'"-•*«-  ^- 

4r^i:^:^C^^^£^^  -^-^e,  to 
It  was   ypica]  of  the  two  men  that  his  mother's 

^Tetoi:.''  °^'"''°°''  "^'^^^^  them"n?he  lo'ig 
As  they  passed  the  neighbourinc  pronertv  Sir 

George  pomted  out  of  the  window.        P'^^P*"*^  ^'^ 

casually        He  has  had  influenza  and  is  actnallv 
taking  a  holiday  at  last."  actually 

"Sr^J^^'i^^   ^  ^^^^^   i'^^^est. 

andUk:/S*hfi*^«  ^"-  ^«  g'-d'ather  turned 

eli°PonM  S°*^'  it"°''  ^*^  *«^^«^ed  What  nothing 

^Ttl\  °;-*°^.^''-^'*°^«'°  ^»«  definitely  a  mSf 

TWO  w  '°'  ^'^y^^S  my  telegram  so  prJmpwJ?' 

There  was  a  new  note  in  the  old  mJn's  ?dce 

It  was  not  for  myself,"  he  added  quietly 

A  touch  ot  compunction  stung  his  grandson  an 

he  realised  his  own  selfishness  eranason  as 

Then°?t7°''''^  ^^]  "^^*'  ^''  ^  "  ^«  «aid  humbly 
Ihen  bir  George  administered  his  tonic.  ^ 

secretary/'  ""''^^  °°   ^"^^^^    ^^  ^^^'^    *   new 

,-nS«  fandson  caught  his  breath  at  the  suggestion 
m  the  voic^  and  once  again,  as  in  his  first  memor 

liKow  dim""  "'"^'  '  '^'^  P-*  ^-  - dlL 
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Tired  and  weary  with  his  long  journey,  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  returned  Sir  George's  gaze. 

"He  suggested  you,"  said  the  old  man  coolly. 

You  are  to  go  to  him  on  Monday— if  you  accept 
the  post. 

It  speaks  well  for  Derrick  Kilmamy  that  his 
first  coherent  thought  in  the  full  pride  of  the 
moment  was :  "  If  only  the  mater  knew  • " 
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CHAPTER   m 

The  colour  had  long  since  faded  out  of  the  sky 
and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  off  the  sea  as  the 
solitary  figure  on,  the  cliff  side  arrived  at  this  stage 
in  his  long  and  unwonted  study  in  retrospect. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  little  shiver  and 
scrambled  down  the  narrow  path  which  wound  like 
a  twisting  snake  to  the  far-off  point  above  the  black 
rocks  of  the  Faraglioni. 

Striding  along,  he  resolutely  thrust  from  him  all 
further  reminiscence,  above  all  the  memory  of  the 
last  five  years. 

With  the  letter  in  his  pocket  that  set  him  free 
where  was  the  good  of  dwelling  ever  so  lightly  even 
on  the  long  days  of  bondage  and  disillusion,  when 
his  boyish  beliefs  had  toppled  over  one  by  one  to 
end  in  a  last  crash  as  he  realised  the  double-dealing 
underlying  modern  politics  ? 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  gesture  un- 
consciously borrowed  from  Julian  Dirke,  that  great 
apostle  of  personal  ambition,  as  Derrick  had  learned 
to  know  him,  cold,  clever  and  intensely  morbid. 

How  he  hadf  stumbled  on  his  patron's  secret  and 
how  the  knowledge,  shattering  his  respect,  had 
aroused  in  him  all  the  chivalry  of  his  young,  clean 
nature  to  protect  the  beautiful  and — as  he  believed 
— unsuspecting  Lady  Mary  from  the  merest  hint 
of  the  truth  regarding  her  husband. 
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i!nSn  f^o  A^  *^®  ^*''  V"P®'^«  'o  send  him  blindly 
Aowa  the  dangerous  path  of  pity  into  love  ^ 

Iwo  years  later,  definitely  chained  to  the  car  he 

had  learned  with  a  throb  of  disgust  that  the  woiLan 

''        i^n  town  r^  ^''''  *-^^  t'^?'^''^  ^^^  ««-«^  ^eaSns 
./ '  open  ^"'^^  ^''^^  ^'^^  *^«^  «yes  wide 

^  hi?l  '^""IT  *.  ff^'^®  viciously  mto  the  sea  below  as 

his  thoughts  followed  him  against  his  will 

for^^{h?sr"if  Juki's"'  "^^"^  P"°'  »-^"y. 

It  was  a  rotten  world— rotten  to  the  core  ! 

As  usual,  the  very  violence  of  his  feelings  over- 
balanced  tnem  and  he  began  to  laugh  at  himseTas 
he  ran  up  tne  steps  of  his  hotel. 

nn??i,T'  *^*  P.**  ^®*^^^'  ''^stored  his  usual  calm 
ajid  the  only  shadow  on  the  peace  of  the  even  S 
was  the  memory  of  the  book  he  had  been  reld^n/ 
left  carelessly  on  his  rocky  ledge  reaaing, 

It  was  the  first  thought  that  came  to  him  as  th^ 
sunshine  woke  him  early  the  following  day 

o-cfol-t^th^.  ^urTtrSe^  tK^ 

andVtart*.Zft  ^""^'E^^  '"PP^^  ^^'^  ^^^  clothes 

The  haze  of  approaching  heat  hung  over  the  deen 

a  fct  '^^    \}'^^^.  "^^°  ^*d  f^"en  in  the  night  and 
glistened  where  it  lay  in  the  hairy  cups   of  the 

ful  n'i  f  T  ^°V^"  ^'''''  «^«^e*i  fresh  a^nd  grat- 
ful  m  Its  release  from  its  heavy  pall  of  dust.    ^ 
As  he  reached  the  winding  path  round  the  chj 
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and  left  the  last  hbuse  behind  him,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  drink  in  the  full  glory  of  the  morning, 
filling  his  strong  young  lungs  with  a  deep  breath  of 
the  salted  air. 

And  then  he  realised  that  he  was  not  alone.  For, 
far  below  him,  on  a  little  beach  of  pebbles,  shielded 
from  the  breeze  by  the  high  black  rocks,  there  stood 
the  solitary  figure  of  a  woman. 

Her  head  was  bared  to  the  sunshine  that  played 
upon  the  masses  of  her  red-gold  hair,  and  even  as 
Derrick  stood  there,  in  surprise  at  the  sudden 
apparition,  she  gave  a  quick  glance  of  suspicion 
around  her,  as  if  making  sure  of  perfect  solitude, 
but  forgetting  the  possibility  of  intruders,  at  that 
hour,  on  the  cliff  above. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  roll  up  her  sleeves,  far  above  the  elbow, 
revealing  round  white  arms,  tapering  delicately 
towards  the  little  bro^vn  hands.  Next  she  turned 
back  the  collar  of  her  soft  shirt,  baring  her  throat 
with  a  gesture  of  happy  freedom,  as  she  seated  her- 

if  on  a  smooth  boulder  by  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

•  "or  one  brief  moment  she  played  with  her  shoe- 

.ug  as  the  clear  water  attracted  her  attention. 
Then,  abandoning  the  impulse  she  stretched  out  her 
lightly-shod  feet  before  her  into  the  full  warmth  of 
the  sunshine,  drawing  her  skirts  up  daintily  for  the 
rays  to  fall  on  her  trim  ancles  in  their  thki  lace 
stockings. 

Derrick  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  picture,  but  for  the  guilty  consciousness 
of  spying  upon  her;  and  suddenly  the  girl  threw 
out  her  bare  arms,  her  face  turned  towards  the 
glowing  east,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  the  sun- 
worshippers  of  old  whose  traces  still  remain  on  this 
very  island  of  Capri  in  the  Cave  of  Mithras. 
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"  'i^\  Ce  you  1 » ^'  '^^'^"^•"  ^«  ^^'-^  ^-  -y. 
The  words  floated  up  faintly  to  him  where  he 
stood  and  he  carried  back  to  the  hotel  his  recovered 
book  soaked  with  its  all-night  vigil  in  *'-e  rain  ^S 
a  vision  of  the  slim  figure,  flor^f g  iS  che  sunsh^e 
and  crowned  by  the  splendour  of  her  chestnut  Si? 
nin,^i^*\''''  hours  later  and  the  sun  high  in  the 
cloudless  heavens  when  he  threw  himself  down  with 

?hit/''*''^ifV^"  ^T"*^^'  «^*^of  *i^e  island,  under 
the  welcome  shadow  of  a  wall 

beSv  ^a  '^^-  ^T^  5°  ^^^  ''^^^"'^  °^*^^  proverbial 
berry  ana  his  dark  eyes  and  slim,  athletic 

cea^sed'^^^^nr  ^jf  't?  °^'  ?°T^^^''  *^«  resemblance 
hrfnni.  ^0^*^®  "«!  of  the  cloth  shfiwed  the 
boundary-mark  of  his  fair,  well-shaped  forehead  and 
his  hair,  though  dark  with  the  wave  he  tried  so 
strenuously  each  morning  to  efface,  had  not  the 
crispnegs  of  the  Southerner's. 

The  single  white  lock,  only  trace  of  his  bovhood's 
accident  that  remained,  maked  him  out  for  ever 
P?rS,fi?'°''^  the  general  crowd,  and  he  ran  his  hand 

he  mfJh^tT  *^f  .'r^*^  P"'^*^^^'  ^^^'^'  brush  as 
o?  ^'Si^\^tmgg\ed  to  mvolve  itself  in  curls  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  damp. 
And  he  was  exceedingly  hot 

a  neZ  ^havef  ^^"''"  "^'"^  *  °^"^^^' ''  *^^^  ^- 
He  had  gone  down  interminable  rock-hewn  stens 
to  the  level  of  the  shore  to  visit  a  natur^f  arch 
rXt^Ki^'  local  guida-book,  jutting  out  from  S 
rocks  at  the  south-east  promontory;  where  the 
laughing  waves  broke  ceaselessly  and  in  days  of 
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stdrm,  boiled  through  the  narrow  opening  into  the 
basin  of  the  cave  hke  a  veritable  witches'  cauldron. 

Far  away,  framed  in  the  oval  of  the  arch,  one 
caught  a  glimmer  of  the  distant  shore  and  in  the 
near  distance,  dotted  like  Jrops  of  ink  on  the  blue 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  rose  into  line  the  sister 
islands  of  the  Siren. 

Ar  he  sat  there  watching  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  waters  a  fancy  came  to  him  and  draw- 
ing out  a  pencil  he  dotted  it  down  on  a  stray  sheet 
of  paper. 

For  half  an  houjr  he  worked  at  his  verses  and  then 
with  a  quick  glance  around,  repeated  them  aloud  to 
heur  the  swing  of  the  metre  : 

"  There  is  an  island,  loved  by  gods  of  old, 
'Midst  seas  so  blue,  they  mock  the  azure  sky, 
Save  here  and  there  where  purple  shadows  lie 
Or  emerald  ripples  round  the  great  rocks  fold." 
He  corrected  a  word  and  went  on  steadily, 

"  And  here,  on  suzauier  evenings,  man  can  still 
Catch  the  faint  luring  notes  of  that  fair  Siren's  song 
Who,  when  the  high  Gods  left,  from  the  Olympian  throng, 
Look'd  back,  'gainpt  Jove's  decree  to  Caesar's  hill." 

He  glance'^  up  for  a  moment  thoughtfully,  to 
where  on  the  heights  above  him  still  shewed  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  Tiberius. 

"  Then  powerless,  in  the  new  terror  of  farewell, 
Her  soulless,  witching  voice,  in  one  last  song 
Poured  forth  its  swan-notes  over  fair  Capri, 

But  Echo,  lurking  in  a  rocky  dell 
Stole  the  great  chords  of  pagan  melody 
That  still  the  sons  of  men  might  love  and  long." 
He  gave  a  little  sigh.    It  was  years  since  he  had 
succumbed  to  his  love  of  poetry,  and  he  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  his  sudden  outburst  of  sentiment. 

He  headed  it  carefully  however,   "  The  Stolen 
Secret,"  and  was  just  folding  it  away  when  a  high 
American  voice  broke  upon  his  ear. 
"  Waal !    Of  all  the  cunning  little  arches ! "— 
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om^Vv'liT,  isn't  the  young  Englishman  from 
om-   Otel,     the  twang  followed  him  remorselessly 

sSg?""^"*'  ^"*  ^^^'*  ^^  i-'  -'^g-*  in  tfat  gre'y 

Th^rVL°^^^  up  desperately  at  the  steep  cliffs  above 

S.  wnT  ""^  °*^^'.  ^'*y'  ^^  '^o^'d  have  to  cS" 
He  would  sooner  drown,  he  told  himself  aSv 
than  jom  the  party  on  their  homeward  march^^' 

Wn^L     '^^^^'  """^  '^^PP^^g  0°  the  sheer  rock  now 
knee-deep    m    sweet-scented    myrtle     teatint    tv,T 
strength  of  the  tangled  wild  vinTas  he  wlLlhim 
self  up  hand  over  hand.  swung  nim- 

The  sun  poured  down  upon  him    Wiatprino  h,o 
neck  between  his  collar  anS  his  c?p,  and  the^e' 

uponM:  htr  ^^'  *'^-  -  ^^^  ^^-^'  «t-k^hS 
«,ah''n/"iw?^'*°'^^"^""y  ^a^e  an  end,  and  with  a 
s^it  oftf  hifl^^^^^^^  -  ^^--che? 

^;5f  T'  *^-.^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  against  the  shady  wall 
dissectmg  It,  and  stretched  his  long  legs  coSrtIb  v 

Ms  etr^'  '^  ^""^^  ^-^^^y  ^'  *^e  deSerify'ij 

hnSf'  ^""^^  ^'  ^^,  ^congratulated  himself  on  his 
hardly  acquired  seclusion  in  the  act  of  hVht°na  h  « 
pipe  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  so  near  that  he  umrTpr? 
mvolm^tanly,  h,s  match  mckering%ut  betSs 
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"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  cane  mio,  to  lie  down 
and  comfortably  pant,  but  if  we  are  going  to  reach 
home  at  all,  over  the  wall  we  shall  have  to  go ! " 

An  English  voice,  clear  and  gay,wii.h  a  something 
vag  Ay  familiar  in  its  tones ;  and  Derrick  too  lazy 
to  mov.\  smiled  against  his  will,  as  the  speaker 
continued : 

"  I  admit  it's  sad !  We've  a  nice  field  all  to  our- 
selves, with  a  stream  where  orchids  grow,  plenty  of 
amaranths  nodding  their  heads  and  a  view  of 
perpetual  blueness !  But  there — Oh  gingerbread 
monstrosity — you  have  to  contend  with  the  weakness 
of  human  nature! — No,  don't  beg,  you  ridiculous 
animal,  it's  philosophy  I'm  offering  you,  not  buns  ! 
— philosophy,  which  next  to  good  advice  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  charity  from  the  well-to-do  to  the 
afflicted.  Come  down  at  once,  you'll  have  a  fit  in 
this  sunshine !  Well — to  proceed,  '  Wherever  a 
boundary  is  marked  by  a  wall,  with  it  there  comes 
the  strong  desire  to  look  over  into  the  forbidden.* 
The  wisdom  of  Candida.    Book  II." 

The  voice  broke  off  into  a  little  ripple  of  laughter. 

"  Well  caught.  Oh  Fat  One,  and  let  us  hope  that 
flies,  carefully  digested,  will  reduce  your  distressing 
figure !  Come  here — Heavens !  it's  like  lifting  a 
sheep — there,  lie  still." 

Derrick  could  hear  distinctly,  through  the  loosely- 
piled  stones,  the  little  pats  with  which  she  caressed 
the  dog. 

"You  are  rather  a  dear,"  the  voice  continued, 
"  to  follow  me  about  like  this.  I  wonder  where 
you  come  from  and  what  your  name  is  and  if  you 
are  down  on  the  list  of  Cook's  properly  accredited 
guides  !  You  might  be,  truly — you're  ^o  solemn 
and  so  well-fed,  with  one  eye  always  on  my  pocket. 
Well — it's  my  last  biscuit — catch !    Clumsy !    Now 
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over  the  wall  you  ^hall  go,  willy-nilly  I  " 

of  a  dog.  feet  wildly  ctawSiThe  emp  /."""oott 

?e.aiS:Sdd°;nr;.*'  ""^^  °'  -« ™-X"s.'Jdi 

"It's  all  right,  I've  got  him !  "  he  cried     Ti,o 

It  was  the  little  sun-worshipper » 
thf  of  S*^1  °°e  swift  look  at  the  man  as  he  lowered 
sLl^dlsli^foru^S!  *°  *^«  ^--^  and^lSIeTf 
a  Lll^^  ^f ''•^^  ^"^^'"  «^e  said  demurely  as  with 

TJ^n   "^^^^  about  yourself  ?  "  he  suggested 
Then,  as  he  saw  his  mistake :  ss^sttju. 

1  mean,  of  course,  about  getting  over  Can't 
'.TKa^g^ero-us  •■""''  '^^  looiToes'r 
•^^elr-.^S^^^>l^^.  "it's 
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"  What  a  gorgeous  colour  the  sea  is  to-day,"  he 
suggested  cheerfully  to  the  world  ai  ^arge. 

There  came  a  soft  rustle  behind  hin  and  the  fall 
of  a  loosened  stone  and  the  next  minute  the  girl 
was  at  his  side,  breathless  and  triumphant. 

"  Talking  of  dogs,"  she  said  with  a  laugh,  "  where 
is  my  gingerbread  friend?" 

They  gazed  up  and  down  the  bare  hillside,  but 
the  yellow  dog  had  disappeared. 

She  whistled  vainly  once  or  twice  then  took  a 
step  forward  into  the  glaring  sunshine. 

"  Now  you  are  over,  why  not  sit  down  in  the 
shade  and  wait  for  him  ?  This  is  really  the  nicest 
side  of  the  wall  and  the  only  spot  sheltered  from 
the  sun  between  here  and  the  town."  Derrick  felt 
quite  proud  of  his  sudden  diplomacy. 

"  The  dog's  sure  to  return." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  as  her  eyes 
took  in  the  glaring  expanse  ahead,  accepted  the 
seat  he  offered  her  on  a  smooth  boulder  well  under 
the  grateful  shadow. 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter  about  him,"  she  leaned 
back  comfortably  as  she  spoke,  "  it's  not  my  dog  at 
all,  only  a  stray  acquaintance." 

"  And  even  stray  acquaintances  are  better  in  the 
shade  on  a  day  like  this ! " 

Their  eyes  met  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  As  long  as  it  is  not  the  acquaintances  who  are 
shady,"  she  amended,  with  a  quick,  mischievous 
glance  at  the  good-looking  man  beside  her. 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself,"  he  said  daringly, 

A  dimple  came  into  her  fair  sunburnt  cheek. 

"How  delightful!  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  never 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  next — Candida  is  my 
name  and  Candida  is  my  nature,  you  see ! " 

"It  sounds  like  a  game  one  used  to  play  as  a 
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frock  throwina  hftn  rS  r*^  •  ^^'  ,""mpJed  white 

head  w^ely  &n?oVfT  '"'•"^'"  '^'  °°'^^«'J  her 
on  herfingeVs  °  *  ^  °^  *^'  P°^°*«  "  ^^^  proceeded 

come  from  '-^o  thev  bv    TA  ^5^'f  *he  capers 

in  a  cave_:^.°8he  p'^lusid.'^'  bye  ?-•  I  caught  her 

'Teachmg  a  cray-fish  cakewalks-'"    ho  fin  j 

Jhe^^gap  .„d  ,he  went  on  .i.^i\,r^tj^'f, 

Now  you've  spoilt  it,"  she  cried   "  I  rnn'f  fk-  i. 
ie. Went  ittTtf  e  rbaS'rZfon'd^^"*- 
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"  '  On  dandelion-tea  and — and  devilled  oysters ! ' 
No,"  as  he  cried  out  "  Cheating !  "  "  it  does  beauii- 
foll^  if  you  only  say  the  words  quickly." 

" '  And  devil  d'oysters,' "  he  laughed  boyishly  and 
proceeded — "  '  I  gave  him  a  dappled  dog ' " 

But  at  the  word,  her  mood  suddenly  changed. 
To  his  surprise  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  How  perfectly  absurd !  "  she  said  slowly.  "  I 
really  must  be  going  now.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
helping  the  dog  over ;  and,  talking  of  angels,  here 
he  is." 

Derrick  looked,  as  he  felt,  a  shade  uncomfortable. 
After  all  it  v/as,  as  she  had  suddenly  realised,  a 
perfectly  ab  lurd  situation,  but  the  blame  was  not 
his  alone. 

He  stooped  down  and  patted  the  dog  in  silence. 

To  complete  his  mortification,  the  dog  growled. 

He  drew  himself  up  very  straight,  his  cap  already 
in  his  hand,  but  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  it  was  to 
find  his  pretty  visitor  swaying  in  a  fit  of  uncontroll- 
able laughter. 

"I'm  80  sorry,"  she  gasped,  "but  I'm  sure  he 
doesn't  bite !  It's  very  ungrateful  though,  and  you 
must  forgive  him,  as  he's  intensely  jealous  of  other 
'stray  acquaintances,'  and  you  see,"  she  shook  back 
a  loose  curl  that  had  fallen  over  her  dancing  eyes, 
"  like  the  housemaids  we're  '  walking  out '  to- 
gether! "  She  turned  round  as  she  spoke  and  waved 
her  hand. 

"  Good-bye  again,  and  very  many  thanks,"and  she 
proceeded  along  the  narrow  path  that,  coasting  the 
hill,  led  back,  round  the  far  distant  point  into  the 
town  of  Capri. 

The  sun  shone  dazzlingly  down  on  the  whiteness 
of  her  frock  and  played  with  gleams  of  gold  in  her 
radiant  hair. 


ib 
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CHAPTEB  IV 

Candida  Clifton  sat  at  her  bedroom  window  in 
the  httle  inn  on  the  Punto  Tragara,  looking  out  to 
sea.  " 

The  room  was  scrupulously  clean  but  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be  called 
"  furnished." 

A  mat  did  duty  for  carpet,  the  stone  mantel-shelf 
for  dressmg-table,  and  the  only  article  with  any 
attempt  at  decoration  was  a  large  wooden  crucifix 
decked  with  a  sprig  of  holy  palm  that  was  nailed 
above  the  narrow  bedstead. 

"And  that  is  no  good  to  me!"  said  Candida 
honestly.  "  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  be  really 
religious  on  a  wet  day  like  tbis— I  should  lay  up  a 
store  of  prayers  on  my  rosary  against  the  next  spell 
of  sunshine." 

For  the  rain  had  been  pouring  down  steadily 
since  early  dawn  and  Candida,  idle  and  restless,  was 
m  one  of  those  empty  moods  peculiarly  the  devil's 
own. 

She  crossed  the  room  for  the  hundredth  time  and 
peeped  down  the  uneven  stairs  towards  the  kitchen 
from  which  rose  a  strong  smell  of  soup  on  the  heavy 
moist  air.  • 

Not  a  single  voice  in  the  bar-room  below  •  The 
place  was  like  a  tomb. 
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"It's  all  very  well  to  be  free  and  to  glory  in  it," 
said  Candida  aloud,  "  but  this  is  distinctly  dull  I " 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  accentuated  the 
feeling  of  solitude  and  with  a  gesture  of  impatience 
she  threw  open  the  French  windows  and  leaned  out 
over  the  narrow  balcony,  gazing  far  away  to  the 
leaden  sea  below. 

There  came  a  quick  pattering  on  the  steps  that 
led  down  towards  the  shore,  and  the  yellow  dog 
sleek  and  shining  in  the  rain  like  a  tight  oil-skin 
drum,  answered  her  welcoming  call  with  a  hollow 
bark. 

Immediately  behind  him  followed  the  Englishman 
and  he  too  looked  up  quickly  at  the  slight  figure  on 
the  balcony. 

She  waved  her  hand  gaily  in  answer  to  the  sudden 
pleasure  in  his  face. 

"Good-day!  you've  made  friends,  you  two  I 
see :  I'm  so  glad.    Isn't  it  detestable  weather?  " 

"A    bit    damp!"    said  Derrick  laughing   as  a 
perfect   shower    of  rain  sprinkled    o£f   his    raised 
cap.     "  But  I've  only  just  met  our  gingerbread  friend 
He  was  waiting  for  you  outside,  in  the  little  piazza, 
patiently." 

She  shook  her  head  at  him.  "  I  never  go  out  in 
the  rain  if  I  can  help  it;  I'm  like  the  cats,  I  hate 
gettmg  my  paws  wet." 

He  looked  up  with  interest  at  the  little  house. 

"  Is  it  comfortable  up  there  ?  " 

She  laugbed  down  at  him  gaily,  the  rain  spark- 
ling on  her  hair.  '^ 

"  A  perfect  palace  of  luxury.    All  the  chairs  have 
three  legs  and  the  carpet  is  seven  inches  by  nine 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle.     Still,  I  like  it  in  good 
weather,  because  of  the  gorgeous  view,  but  on  a  day 
like  this  it  is  rather  depressing," 
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"  Are  you  all  alone  ?  It  must  be  dull  I  " 
His  voice  was  compassionate  and  indeed  she  looked 
a  httle  woebegone  as  she  leaned  out  between  the 
bare,  curtamless  windows. 

"To  be  perfectly  candid,"  came  the  reply,  "I  am 
ft^n  a  nlftsSLr-'^'^  ^""^^^^^  dull-^ther^eVou  have 
She  laughed  provokingly  as  she  saw  his  indecision 
You  re  giving  my  yellow  dog  a  chill :  go  on,  both 
of  you.  Md  get  your  healthy  exercise.  I  am  S 
to  try  what  one  frantic  unexpected  prayer  for  fine 
weather  will   do    in    the   prVper    qu  Jer,    so    au 

wett  ^in?^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  window  resolutely  and 
But  a  pebble  came  up  rattling  against  the  glass. 

After  a  minute's  pause  she  relented  suddenly  and 
came  out  on  the  balcony.  ^ 

"  Well  ?" 

;;  Don't  go  in  for  a  second-IVe  got  an  idea." 
damp."       "^  '    '^®  '''S^^'  "'*'« «°  *^°"-iWy 

"Well,  do  you  know  the  Hei-dei-gei-gei ?  it's  a 
sort  of  caf^  m  the  town  where  the  students  go  and 
drink  beer  in  the  evenings." 

She  shook  her  head. 
J'Ju7'^^  going  to  dance  the  Tarantella  there 
co'mer  '  ^°''  °"^^'  ^  '^  ^*'  "^^"y-     Will  you 
.  "  In  the  rain  ?  "  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  look- 
mg  down  at  Derrick's  open,  handsome  face, 
ao  Jl/'l    '^;,   ^^  '''«®**'  "  P'^'  on  galoshes  and  a 

eight.    TheyVe  got  a  new   dancer,   I'm  told,  far 
better  tnan  Carmina,  the  old  one.  and  it  reiU  y  iJ 
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very  pretty  to  watch.  Anyhow  I'll  turn  up  on  the 
chance  of  your  going ;  you  will  find  me,  like  the 
yellow  dog,  in  the  piazza." 

And  without  waiting  for  her  reply  he  was  oflf, 
following  the  impatient  animal  down  the  winding 
path  to  the  shore. 

Candida  stood  for  a  moment  watching  him,  her 
fingers  drumming  idly  against  the  glass. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  aloud—"  it  would  be  rather 
fun— but  I  don't  think  I  will." 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  hunting  for  her 
galoshes,  singinp  as  she  went. 

The  spell  of  loneliness  was  broken  and  even  the 
monotony  of  the  weather. 

For  as  the  twilight  faded  it  carried  the  rain  with 
it  over  the  far  line  of  the  darkened  sea,  and,  one  by 
one  the  stars  threw  back  their  shutters  and  peered 
forth,  with  bright  inquisitive  eyes,  into  the  doings 
of  the  night. 

Candida  sat  in  the  smoke-wreathed  caf^  at  one  of 
the  little  round  tables  in  the  corner,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  tbe  scene. 

Beside  her.  Derrick,  drinking  his  coffee  slowly, 
watched  the  play  of  expression  on  her  pretty  face  as 
the  blue  eyes  wandered  from  table  to  table,  sum- 
ming up  the  medley  assortment  of  humanity. 

"  What  are  the  men  in  uniform  ?  Not  soldiers, 
surely  ?  " 

"  They  come  from  the  telegraph  station  up  on  the 
hill,  but  the  man  at  the  third  table,  with  the  little 
dark  beard,  is  Marini,  the  captain  of  the  Naples  boat. 
He's  got  a  fine  voice  and  the  other  evening  Donna 
Lucia,  the  proprietor's  wife,  induced  him  to  sing  to 
us." 

But  here  the  dancers  appeared,  gay  in  their 
brightly-coloured  dress  and  fell  into  pose  with  a  pre- 
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liminary  rattle  of  castanets  and  Candida  I  id  eyes 
for  no  one  else. 

As  the  bare  feet  qaickened  on  the  sanded  floor,  a 
little  flush  of  colour  stole  into  her  cheeks  and  her 
lips  parted  over  her  small  white  teeth. 

She  leaned  forward,  her  head  dancing  to  the 
steady  beat  of  the  clapping  hands. 

On  they  whirled,  faster  and  faster,  the  woman's 
supple  figure  swaying,  entreating,  protesting,  ae  the 
man's  movements  quickened  with  slowly-increasirg 
importunity. 

Out  flew  the  scarf  as  she  turned  and  poised  on  tip- 
toe feet  and  deftly  it  wound  itself  round  the  man's 
outstretched,  pursuing  grasp ;  on  and  on  with  the 
silken  link  between  them,  until,  with  a  final  whirl  of 
defiance,  in  a  clatter  of  castanets  the  dance  ceased 
suddenly,  and  the  woman  lay,  flung  back  over  the 
supporting  arm,  with  panting  breast,  and  glowing 
eyes  upturned  towards  the  swarthy,  triumphant  face 
above  her,  in  the  final  radiant  pose  of  conquest  and 
submission. 

A  little  cry  broke  from  the  unconscious  Candida. 
"  Oh !  how  nice."  She  clapped  her  hands  vigorously 
in  the  applause  that  followed  and  the  new  dancer's 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  her  fair,  excited  face. 

She  moved  up  slowly  towards  the  unmistakably 
Saxon  pair. 

"  The  Lignorina  is  pleased  with  the  dance  ?  " 

Derrick  nodded  as  he  dropped  a  franc  into  the  out- 
stretched tambourine. 

"  The  Signorina  should  learn,"  the  woman  con- 
tinued. "She  would  dance  it  well,  she  is  of  the 
height,  I  know,  for  I  have  taught  many." 

Derrick  translated  the  speech  as  he  saw  the  in- 
quiring expression  on  Candida's  face. 

"  I  should  love  to,"  she  said.    "  Ask  her  how  ?  I 
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S??nr*'®w?f  1^*°^®"  ^*'  *"^  ^^  «he  could  come  to 
the  mn.     What  fun  it  would  be '  " 

r^  '^^^^,^**°''"  8*'^  Giannina,  "althoueh  I  snik 
not  well.  The  English  lady  must  come  to  ml.  butTe 
the  Signore.  he  must  learn  too.    Madonna!  it  woSd 
make  a  fine  pair-"  she  gave  them  a  quick  compre 

nSoiguT  "^'  "°*""^''  '^°PP'°«  ^°*°  ^- 
nn'f  Jf^fi^'i^u  ''  "  midway,  on  the  road  to  Timberio. 
n^  i?^^^*  ^T^'  ^'^°'«'  *^at  is  Carmina'8,  make 
h^vf  f  f  ^-  ^'°^  I'  '^«  ««°°°'^'  °P  *be  hill  and! 
f.Iv,  •f^°^^?°"?.^^^'"^  ^  O^^'h  *lie  dance,  and  I 
teach  It  well."  she  nodded  her  dark  head  wisely 
the  Signore  will  see ! "  wiseiy, 

"Oh !  I  don't  think  /  could  learn,"  laughed  the 
man  but  Giannina  threw  out  her  hands  draSjly 
l<or  one.  then,  it  is  impossible !  Che  peccato !" 
blackVr  ''"^  "  ^'^  «^*°^  °^*  °^  ^-  bright 

makfslTer*'!""*  ^'^°"°*'  '""  *^°^  disappointed  he 

But  Candida  said  nothing. 

"After  all,"  Derrick  amended  slowly,  "it  would 

be  something  to  do "  he  hesitatedfhis  eyTs  on 

his  companion's  averted  face.  ^ 

.    She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him  inauir- 

!of«^Ar'°  V"5""  doubtfully.    Then  svi^e^^hli 
love  of  mischief  prevailed.  ^ 

But  Giannina  caught  the  word 

"Ze  cake-valk?    Ah— no!"  she   shruffffed    her 
ma?' Th«  T°''Tfr'^^^y-    "^*  "  of  an^^ghness 
TlWOTel^  °°'''  ^'  "  *^*"*y  and  skill-: 

S'ue  stnick  her  hands  together  and  fell  into  the 
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opening  attitude,  her  white  teeth  flashing  in  a  smile 
as  she  glanced  back  over  her  raised  shoulder  invit- 
ingly at  the  young  people, 

"Let's  do  it!  "  cried  Derrick  impulsively,  won  by 
the  spirit  of  the  hour.  "I  shall  make  an  awful 
mess  of  my  part,  I  expect,  but  anyhow  it  will  be  fun 
to  try.    Tell  me,  honestly,  would  you  like  to  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Candida,  "  of  course." 

"For  to-morrow  then,  the  first  lesson,  the  Signore 
will  not  forget,  it  is  the  second  house,  the  house  of 
Giannina,  a  riverderci,  Signorina,"  and  with  a 
twirl  of  her  full  petticoats  she  was  gone,  her  tam- 
bourine jingling  as  she  swept  from  table  to  table, 
laughing,  cajoling,  and  gathered  in  the  slender 
offerings. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  Candida  simply,  "I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  yellow  dog  for  a 
partner." 

"  I  expect  he  would  make  a  better  one,"  laughed 
Derrick,  "  just  a  shade  heavy  in  *  taking  the  floor ' 
perhaps,  but  think  of  the  dignity  with  which  he 
would  pose!  Are  you  getting  tired  of  this?  The 
smoke  is  rather  thick " 

"  I  think  a  little  fresh  air  would  be  nice,  and  I 
ought  to  be  getting  back." 

She  took  a  deep  breath  as  they  came  out  into  the 
coolness  of  the  evening. 

"Come  and  say  good-night  to  old  Vesuvius  first," 
he  suggested  and  they  turned  up  the  narrow  street 
and  crossing  the  main  piazza  came  out  on  the  high 
terrace  overhanging  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Far  away  rose  the  hazy  outlines  of  the  big  moun- 
tain, grey  and  sombre  with  its  faintly  glowing  crest, 
now  veiled  from  their  eyes  by  smoke- wreathed 
clouds,  now  red  with  a  menace  of  hidden  power. 

A  strange  bond  seemed  to  knit  the  two  together 
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as  they  stood  there  silently  watching  it. 

"It  makes  on«  feel  so  small,"  said  Candida,  "snch 
a  speck  of  creation.  I  don't  think  I  like  it'"  She 
gave  a  little  shiver. 

"Oh  1 "  She  clutched  her  companion's  arm  in  a 
sudden  uncontrollable  fear  as  a  twisting  streak  of 
fire  shewed  in  the  crater's  side  and  vanished  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  like  a  fiery  serpent  out  of  the 

Involuntarily  Derrick  laid  his  hand  over  the  little 
hot  one  grasping  his  sleeve. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said  soothingly,  "that  must 
be  the  new  seam  on  the  eastern  slope ;  I've  heard  of 
It  but  never  seen  it  before.  You'll  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  Vesuvio.  He's  quite  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  assure  you  he's  very  harmless." 

She  laughed  nervously,  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  his.  ® 

"It  takes  one's  breath  away,  like  a  fiery  Jack-in- 
the-box  ;  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  get  on  really  friendly 
terms  vnth  him.  Good-night.  Vesuvio,"  she  nodded 
her  head  solemnly.  "  And  now  I  must  go  home,  it's 
quite  late  tor  Canri  and  I'm  not  accustomed  to  such 
tremendous  dissipation ! " 

That  night,  he  dreamed  that  she  was  dancing  the 
Tarantella  up  the  slope  of  the  dark  mountain  itself 
He  could  see  her  turn  and  beckon  with  the  flut- 
tering scarf  she  held,  up,  up,  up,  till  her  rounded 
form  stood  outlined  against  the  red  fire  of  the  sum- 
mit, as  she  swirled  on,  arms  uplifted  above  her 
nodding  chestnut  curls,  and  her  blue  eyes  flashing 
back  at  him,  right  into  the  very  heart  of  the  burn- 
ing  crater. 

"Free!"  she  cried,  "you  are  free  I"  and  van- 
ished into  the  flames. 
He  woke  to  find  his  shutters  open  and  the  sun- 
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light  pouring  down  on  his  closed  eyelids  with  dazz- 
ling force,  but  long  afterwards  the  dream  returned 
and  with  a  throb  of  pain  he  realised  it  was  a  vision. 
For,  during  the  days  that  followed,  as  they  prac- 
tised the  Tarantella  together  on  the  sanded  floor  of 
Giannina's  kitchen,  she  danced  her  way  lightly, 
laughingly,  through  all  his  vaunted  defences,  right 
into  the  very  innermost  chambers  of  his  heart ! 
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CHAPTER    V 

thouVhTfully*''''''^"''^  *°  loneliness."  said  Candida 

She  stooped  forward  and  poked  up  the  wick  nf 

o5h '"'P  r*^  *   "*"«  «*i°^'  *«  the   kettTe  sent 

Ih^'SyTdgl  "°^  °'  ^'^^  ^'°-  *^«  «^e^'-  of 

Derrick,  his  back  against  an  olive-tree  was  cut 

°^I  n±°f  .'^"T**^  *  ^l^^*  ^^°^  of  usefurness 
-I- never  had  sisters  or  brothers,  yon  see.  or  even 
friends  hke  most  children." 
"Do  you  reirember  India  at  all  ?  "  he  asked  ar 

"Oh  no !  "  she  answered,  "My  mother  died  when 

toT.  lU  {  *r  r^  ^-r^  P^^^^^  ^^  home  at  once 
to  the  htt  e  Scotch  village  where  my  father's  sister 

fr*v?'f  ^'  ^71*^'  S^«  ^^«  tfa«  min?8tery  wife  a 
tall,  bleak  Scotchwoman  with  no  children  of  her 
own  and  she  treated  me  from  the  begiSg  as  '^^^ 
burden  sent  by  the  Lord.'  I  think  it  was  tlielife 
there  that  gave  me  such  a  horror  of  rXion  he 
cold  despotic  cruelty  of  its  rule  and  the^absolute 
power  of  Its  ministers,  not  only  over  the  souls  but 

""Tu'V'il  ^f "'  °^  *^«  congregation !"  * 

She  shuddered.    "  Don't  let's  telk  of  it~ 
here  in  the  blessed  sunshine." 
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"  Ah !  tell  me  a  little  more,"  he  begged ;  "  what  a 
dear  quaint  little  child  you  mast  have  been !  " 

She  smi.ad  with  an  attempt  at  her  usual  gaiety. 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  great  tragedy  of  my  early  life," 
she  announced,  "  the  history  of  my  only  doll.  It  is 
short  but  full  of  dramatic  possibilities.  The  doll— 
my  first-bom  and  the  darling  of  my  soul — was  made 
of  rag— featureless,  flabby,  but  deeply  beloved,  I 
played  with  it  in  an  evil  moment  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

"They  came  upon  us  unawares  as  she  sat  in  a 
pulpit  made  of  pebbles  and  delivered  a  strong  dis- 
course on  the  sins  of  humanity ! — and  at  '  seventhly, 
dearly-boloved  brethren,'  a  cruel  hand  wrested  her 
away  and  she  was  burnt  before  my  very  eyes  in  the 
parlour  fire-place. 

"  Over  her  cremated  remains  I  took  i^v  first  vow 
to  renounce  the  faith  of  my  forefathers " 

She  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  The  kettle,"  she  cried,  "  it's  boiling  over ! " 

He  sprang   forward   to   seize    it   off  the    lamp 
whilst    she    busied    herself    with    the    cups 
saucers. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  picnic. 

The  hot  sun  was  slowly  sinking  over  the 
of    Monte   Solaro,   where  they  had  climbed 
Anacapri  before  preparing  tea. 

They  sat  on  the  shady  slope  of  an  orchard, 
broken  by  cherry-trees  and  the  softer  green  of  the 
stunted  olives  and  sprinkled  with  anemones  and 
waving  clusters  of  amaranth,  with  the  fresh  air 
about  them  and  sympathy  in  their  hearts. 

What  could  be  mc.3  perfect?  At  least,  so 
thought  the  girl,  as  yet  hardly  awake  to  the  hint 
of  danger  in  the  air. 

To  Derrick  Kilmamy,  however,  a  drop  of  poison 
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lay  in  t^e  beauty  of  the  cup. 

That  he  bad  fallen  in  love  with  all  the  force  of 
his  manhood,  he  realised  but  too  well,  with  the 
honesty  with  which  he  faced  most  questions  of 
importance.  ^ 

The  present  was  glorious  indeed,  but  then  how 
long  would  it  last  ? 
And  afterwards? 

For  marriage,  he  told  himself,  was  out  of  the 
question. 

And  what  else  remained  ? 

One  look  at  the  girl's  fair,  unsuspecting  face 
shewed  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  thought  of  the 
mind  within.  ^  f,  ^ 

He  was  -no  Don  Juan  to  plot  against  a  lonely 
woman  s  virtue  ;  when  the  storm  broke  it  would 
have  to  be  farewell. 

And  yet  the  very  thought  roused  such  a  sense  of 
desolation  that  his  mind  involuntarily  swung  back 
to  the  hackneyed  legal  remedy. 

Marriage ! 

It  was  a  monopoly,  still  more  unbearable  through 
carrying  the  sanction  of  the  law.    It  was  to  set  a 
spy  willingly  on  all  one'**  most  intimate  intentions 
to  sweep  away  the  gla:  -i  ir  of  illusion  and  outline 
life  with  hard  lead-pet    •  strokes. 

He  remembered  L  .is  Stevenson.  "To  marry 
18  to  domesticate  the  recording  angel;"  and  his 
face  darkened  as  he  sat  there,  watching  her  daintily 
serve  the  tea,  in  that  solitude  a  deux  that  suggested 
the  daily  manage. 

His  ^nd  ran  on  in  revolt.  He  would  not  be 
bound  again.  A  sudden  memory  of  Mary  Dirke  he 
thrust  away,  conscious  of  a  vague  sense  of  profana- 
tion to  the  bright-baired  girl  before  him.  He  was 
no  longer  a  boy  to  be  led,  and  he  dared  not  run 
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the  risk.  It  was  the  road  to  misery,  to  broken 
promises  and  lowered  self  respect. 

He  would  be  free ! 

He  owed  it  to  the  exuberant  vitality  of  his  strong 
body  and  brain  as  he  sat  there  in  all  the  power  of 
his  twenty-nine  healthy  years. 

What ! — to  escape  the  fetters  that  so  lately  bad 
eaten  into  his  flesh  merely  to  sink  into  deeper 
bondage  with  chains  that  Death  alone  could  sever  ? 
The  thought  was  absurd  and  yet 

He  loved  her! 

From  the  crown  of  her  chestnut  head  to  the 
slender,  dancing  feet,  her  little  freckled  hands  and 
the  curve  of  her  cheek  as  she  turned  her  face  away, 
all  he  loved,  all  he  longed  for,  to  hold  as  his 
own. 

He  got  up  restlessly  and  stood  above  her,  his 
brows  frowning  with  thought,  as  she  packed  away 
the  plates  with  the  neat  precision  he  found  so 
utterly  dainty,  apparency  ignorant  of  his  moody 
silence. 

The  hasp  of  the  basket  jammed  and  he  stooped 
down  over  her  and  adjusted  it  with  a  turn  of  his 
strong  fingers,  and  the  mischievous  breeze  of  even- 
ing blew  a  curl  across  his  lips — a  silken  chestnut 
curl. 

He  drew  back  quickly,  the  pulses  throbbing  in 
his  throat.  He  loved  her  so,  ah!  the  pity  of 
it! 

She  broke  the  silence  suddenly,  her  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  the  talk  between  them  earlier  in 
the  day. 

"I  can't  get  over  the  queer  coincidence  of  our 
fathers  being  in  the  same  regiment,"  she  said  ; 
"it  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  they  had  brought  us 
together." 
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paased    for   a   moment    and   he   set 


hig 


She 
teeth. 

Yes,  it  would  mean  fareweU— ah,  it  was  hard  ! 
m,.mJr  ,;  ^^^.'^o^'i^aed  gently,  "I  couJd  re- 
member  my  father  mentioning  yours  but  in 
honesty  I  can't.  Then  you  see.  f  saw  ve^r  ffie  of 
Ma  loS  ••  """  °'°«*ee"  and  he  had  retired  on  his 
.';■  eared  his  throat.  "  Where  did  you  live 
^  3  voice  '*  **^®*^  ""  ^^^"^  ^  ^'^^ 

She  stood  up,  shaking  the  crumbs  from  oflf  her 
.ro.k.  ••  In  Devonshire."  she  answered  him.  "  at  a 
Jit  lie  sea-side  place,  very  quiet  and  dull,  but  oh' 
80  nice  after  the  gloomy  north.  It  was  there  f 
became  a  sun-worshipper!"  She  laughed  up  at 
him  where  he  stood,  remembering  his  ^.nfession  of 
the  eary  morning  adventure;  "and  then."  lier 
voice  fell  reverently,  "my  father  died  just  as  we 
were  beginning  to  understand  each  other  and  I 
was  alone  agam." 
"  And  then  ?  " 

A  little  flush  came  into  her  face  and  she  stooped 
down  to  gather  a  flower.  -^peu 

..anJ"?  ''Jf  °^  J^^^'^'S  *^°°'  myself."  she  pleaded. 

and  tired  too  of  sitting  in  the  ditch.  Let's  move 
about  and  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  th*  land  ' 

She  drew  the  long  lavender  scarf  she  wore 
more  tightly  round  her  throat.  "  It's  reallv  ge^ 
tmg^^chiUy."   she    said    and   she    gave   a    sudden 

^  Jomething  in  her  manner  puzzled  the  man  beside 

*'  Would  you  like  a  walk^  "  he  c.rr^po^^^      ..  xy 
way  homi  '^^  ***^^*'  somewhere  and' fetch  it  on  our 
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She  looked  ud  at  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  in  in- 
decision  and  suddenly  her  face  cleared. 

"Listen,"    she    said,  "I've    got  an   idea.    You 

^  o  Jt^m.®  ^*'  V^^^  °^  P*"«  out  in  the  sun- 
shine  ?  We  11  practise  our  Tarantella.  Oh  !  if  only 
I  had  my  castanets  I  But  this  will  do  for  the 
scarf." 

She  unwound  it  from  her  neck,  deep  in  her  proiect, 
as  he  half-deprecatiDgly  assented. 

"  Come  along,"  she  cried,  "  you  ought  to  get  that 
second  movement  a  lot  smoother  and  then  it  would 
all  go  like  a  house  on  fire.  Now  then,  you  stand 
there,  so " 

She  struL^  an  attitude,  her  arm    above  her  head 
one  foot  tapping  tbe  grass,  her  face  alight   with 
determmation. 

On  they  went  soberly,  stepping  at  times  t/>  prac- 
tise their  steps  or  control  the  wind-blown  scr  f,  and 
at  last  the  excitement  gained  upon  them  ana  they 
laughed  aloud  as  their  feet  grew  faster  in  the  mad 
whirl  of  the  dance. 

Round  she  spun,  her  bright  ha  -  tossing  in  the  sun- 
shine, her  blue  eyes  shining  anu  his  breath  uue 
faster  and  faster  as  h  started  in  pursuit  and  at  last 
with  a  final  pirouette  she  lay.  posed  ;  ainst  his  sup- 
porting arm,  panting,  tritrnphant,  st  in  tHo  fine 
frenzy  of  the  moment. 

His  head  spun  round  and  ^h  .ostu  consciously  he 
stramed  her  to  hun,  th  •  vvith  the  thrill  of  her 
nearness  a  cry  broke  fire  i  his  lips  and  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her  warm  white  throat,  raining  kisses 
upon  her  hair,  her  e  es,    er  mouth. 

For  a  moment  in  he  suddenness  of  the  attack,  she 
h-^y  there  helplesr  ;  t.;cn  with  ail  her  force  she  thrust 
him  from  her  a  they  stood  apart,  breathless,  look- 
mg  into  each  othtr'a  r  es 
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"  Candida—"  He  hardly  breathed  her  name  but 
the  word  roused  her  from  her  amazement  and  with 
a  cry  she  turned  away,  covering  her  flushed  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  Oh !  how  could  you,  how  could  you  I " 

Her  voice  broke  p.nd  with  the'  panic  bom  of 
the  joy  that,  despite  all,  welled  up  in  her  loving 
heart  she  turned  and  started  off  down  the  rocky 
path,  stumbling  blindly  forward  over  the  uneven 
ground. 

"  Candida,  my  darling,  listen  to  me." 

Her  feet  broke  into  a  run,  but  in  a  few  strides  he 
was  beside  her,  turning  her  with  gentle  force  so  that 
he  could  see  her  face. 

And  at  the  sight  of  it,  white  and  frightened  as  it 
was,  his  passion  broke  out  again. 

"  God  I  how  I  love  you ! "  he  cried. 

But  she  shrank  away. 

"  Hush,  you  mustn't,  you  mustn't  f  Oh\  I  had 
hoped—"  her  voice  was  cut  by  a  sob.  "  It's  all  my 
fault  and  now — I  must  tell  you " 

He  saw  her  set  her  teeth,  and  the  words  came 
incoherently  through  them, 

"  So  hard — "  she  wailed, "  forgive  me — Derrick — " 
Then  with  a  gasp, 

"  I'm  married." 

In  the  first  shock  of  his  amazement  his  arms 
fell  to  his  side  and  with  a  quick  movement,  full  of 
agonised  protest  at  the  words  she  divined  on  his 
lips,  she  turned  and  fled  wildly,  as  fast  as  her  feet 
could  carry  her,  away,  down  the  smiling  orchard 
slope. 

Married  I 

After  the  first  stunning  blow  he  could  have  laughed 
aloud  from  sheer  force  of  relief.  Why,  that  set  him 
freel 
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Free  of  the  phantom  that  had  dossed  his  8t«ns 
whispermg  hourly  her  innocence  ^his  heavy 
responsibihty.  "oo»j 

h^i^Sf^  "^T*^-.  ^^  ^'^^^  »  ^eep  foil  breath  as 
he  stood  there,  thinking,  his  eyes  unseeing,  lost  on 
the  mass  of  blossom  below. 

«v2^i*\'^/!  J'''^^^^*?  *°^  ^^"^  childish,  mocking 
tn!  ^?^  '^^°  *^*  ^''"^  ^'°^°  fibers  in^ocent^ 
myf  tery     ''"  *  '^^'^'^'  *  °'°'*  '^^^^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 

^i.^tf'^l^®^^^*®"*  °^  *°Se'  shook  him.  Where  was 
the  husband  then,  to  let  her  wander  about  ?n  Ss 
mad  way  alone?  -""u*  m  wus 

«<rf  tJ.Tf't^S®^  a  speech  of  hers  but  a  day  or  two 
oFhirlife  '^advertently  gloried  in  the  freedom 

"And  I  too,*'  she  had  cried,  in  her  quaint  half- 

jerious  way,  "  I  am  a  '  ticket-oMeave  man',  I  would 

have  :  ou  know,  just  like  the  yellow  doc  I  einect   lit 

out,  on  parole,  from  prison."  ^        ^    '  *®' 

Then  she  had  added  with  a  sigh 

"But  one  day,  soon.  I  shall  have  to  return." 

conf:iSd*him!''  '*^'"'  "^'  ''''  """^"^^  *^«  i»»«'. 

him°L**^^*J?  '"l^^®  -?/  J«*^°'^8y  struck  through 
Sw«  *  V"®  thought.  She  had  sJemed  so  inacces- 
8  ble  so  far  away  on  her  snowy  peak  of  purity  and 
aU  the  time-he  gave  a  little  Ikugh-she  was  iJst  m 
everyday,  pretty  little  married  woman,  plK^ 
trick  on  t£em  both,  the  husband  and  Vffibe! 

w2l*.*  ??  P?:'°'  ?®  ^^^^  off  *o  *«ok  her  flying 
wl^rA^'^iJ^^''  ^^  ^o*  ^  *he  level  of  the  ^ 
hot  and  breathless  outside  the  little  Piazza/he^ 
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In  the  reaction  from  the  sadden  crash  of  all  his 

{>reconceiTed  ideas,  he  sat  down  at  the  cafe  and 
ighted  a  ciearette. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  she  deserves  to  be  panished 
a  little.    I'll  just  leave  her  alone." 
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CHAPTER    VI 

thil^tiL^^  hii'J  ^'^'^  °^  ^^'  *S^»°'  °o* «"  »  poet 
satfsfied  ^^"^  "^^^  *  °'*°''  ^^^^-o{  We 

«i,^^*'u*t®  morning  brought  a  letter  in  a  round 
childish  hand  with  odd  touches  of  character  in  the 
firm  downward  strokes. 
She  began  without  preface,  boldly. 

«vLw^i  '!u°°l  *°   »PoIogy-or  form  of  excuse 
which  I  loathe,  but  merely  to  explain  conduct  whl^' 

yo«Ti:\rL°°d«r"'"^/    I^-^otsomurhfor 
your  sajce  as  m  defetje  of  my  own  nridfl  that  t 

^ite-I  owe  it  to  myself  that%ou  sh^o^S  ^\l 
away  misjudging  me."  ^° 

He  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  tvoical  ont- 
burst.  knowing  her  wilful  spirii..  ^^  ** 

"I  will  explain  as  briefly  as  I  can  "  thu  l«tu* 
contmued  •'  When  my  fatLr  dU"'e  left  ai  ^^^ 
trustee  and  guardian  a  Mr.  Geoffrey  Clifton,  a  friend 
of  mauy  years  standing  and  our  near  neighbo^^n 
Devonshire.    He  was  twenty  years  mv3iS^«5 

^  t^Tl^^^l'^'^^'  "»«•  I>'Sng7eTarre^ 
had^il^^.  Queen's  Messenger,  but  reti  Lg  elX 
had  se  t  ed  down  to  his  one  hobby  m  the  count^-^ 
uat  ui  trau«lati^  the  hitherto  little  known  liW- 
mre  of  Spam.    But  for  my  Au^t  Hester.  I  hid  w 
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relations  living  and  I  dreaded  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  narrow  Scotch  life. 

"  Meanwhile  I  felt  I  interfered  with  the  steady 
course  of  my  guardian's  studious  existence  and  he, 
I  suppose,  chafed  under  the  unconventionality  of 
the  situation.  The  result  was,  one  day  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  pointing  out  how  much  it  would 
simplify  matters  and  arguing  that  as  my  father's 
dearest  friend,  he  felt  it  would  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  dead. 

"  Love  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  it  and  out  of 
sheer  lonely  desperation,  I  consented. 

"  For  three  years  we  lived  in  the  little  village, 
with  a  monotony  which  you  may  imagine. 

"It  was  practically  exchanging  one  parent  for 
another  and  even  tho  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
same  long  lane. 

"  But  last  spring  my  husband  suddenly  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  London. 

"  He  had  a  great  work  in  hand  and  needed  the 
facility  for  research  into  rare  Spanish  M.S.  that 
London  alone  afforded. 

"  We  took  a  house  in  Regent's  Park  and  my  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  The  life,  the  lighted  streets, 
everything  interested  me  at  first.  But  later  on  I 
learned  that  in  a  big  city  one  can  be  far  lonelier 
than  in  the  quiet  country  where  the  very  school- 
children knew  one  by  name. 

"  My  husband  grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
his  translations.  We  had  no  friends  except  a  few 
scholars  with  whom  his  work  brought  him  m  touch. 
I  missed  my  garden  and  above  all  the  sea.  Then 
the  grey  winter  came  down  upon  us  with  its  chok- 
ing fogs  and  I  fell  ill  with  a  severe  attack  of  oon. 
gestion  of  the  lungs. 

"  The  doctor  oniered  me  South  and  Ooofirey  was 
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torn  asunder  between  his  duty  to  me  and  his  work. 
Eventually  we  compromised  and  I  came  with 
friends  as  far  as  Naples,  bringing  an  old  and  trusted 
servant  and  settled  in  an  English  pension  whilst 
they  proceeded  vift  Brindisi  to  India. 

"  One  day,  two  ladies  I  met  tliere  suggested  our 
running  over  to  Capri  for  the  week-end. 

"  I  came,  and  lost  my  heart  to  the  fascinating  little 
island  and  revelled  in  the  first  delight  of  absolute 
freedom  from  authority.  Susan  I  had  thankfully 
left  behind  in  Naples.  More  guardian  than  servant, 
she  had  resolutely  set  her  face  against  anything 
'  un-English '  and  was  a  perpetual  wet-blanket  on 
my  joy  m  foreign  scenes.  After  the  two  old  ladies 
left  me  for  Amalfi,  I  lingered  on,  moving  from  the 
hotel  to  my  little  inn  on  the  Punto  Tragara  and 
allowing  Susan  in  Naples  to  conclude  I  was  still 
with  English  friends. 

"  Here  by  the  merest  accident  began  the  mistake 
of  my  name. 

"  I  had  hurt  my  hand  climbing  over  the  rocks  and 
as  the  fingers  were  swelling  I  removed  my  rings,  as 
they  seemed  to  make  it  more  painful. 

"  That  was  the  day  before  I  changed  my  quarters, 
and  only  later  did  I  realise  that  owing  to  this  and 
my  absurdly  vouthful  appearance  the  good  people 
here  took  me  for  an  independent '  English  miss.' 

"  Once  accented  as  such,  with  my  poor  kr  viedge 
of  the  language,  I  shirked  explanation  and  a.  )  must 
confess  that  the  feeling  of  being  so  utterly  my  own 
mistress  m  a  delicious  reincarnation  of  childhood's 
days  captured  my  imagination. 

"  When  first  I  met  you,  under  the  unconventional 
circumstances  you  will  remember  "—the  reader 
smiled  involuntarily  as  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
yellow  dog,  but  the  gulf  fixed  between  this  frigid 
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letter  and  her  old  inconsequence  hurt  a  little  too 
and  he  went  on  quickly—"  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  I  was  married  and  day  by  day  since  1 
have  evaded  the  question,  not  through  any  motive 
of  cowardice,  but  because  it  seemed  to  jar  on  the 
simplicity  of  our  friendship. 

"  Until  yesterday  I  saw  no  reason  for  revoiilinff 
the  secret  which  now  I  so  bitterly  regret.  ° 

"For  any  pain  I  may  have  caused  you  I  ask  to  be 
forgiven  and  I  do  beg  of  you  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  I  had  no  intention  of  willingly  deceiving  you." 

The  long  letter  wound  up  stiffly  with  a  sudden 
drawing  in  of  sentimental  horns. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Candida  Clifton." 

But  Derrick's  face  was  grave.  He  could  not 
avoid  bemg  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  the  confes- 
sion and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  deeply 
misjudged  her. 

Then  the  extraordinary  story  of  her  married  life 
appealed  to  his  imagination. 

"It  was  like  exchanging  one  parent  for  another." 

He  read  the  phrase  again  with  a  growing  curiosity 
and  pictured  to  himself  the  emptiness  of  her  days. 

No  wonder  she  had  rejoiced  in  the  opening  of  the 
prison-gates;  in  the  sunshine  and  glamour  of  the 
world  beyond,  this  beautiful  young  creature,  instinct 
with  life,  straining  towards  the  wonder  of  far 
horizons  after  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  dull 
student  existence ! 

Poor  child  !  A  spasm  of  pity  blotted  out  his  last 
thought  of  blame  and  with  it  there  came  the  desire 
to  seek  the  untrodden  ways  that  her  blue  eyes 
swept  the  hills  to  find,  by  her  side,  hand-in-hand 
with  the  little  sun-worshipper. 
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As  he  strode  along  in  the  direction  of  the  inn, 
picture  after  picture  unfolded  itself  before  bim. 
For  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  were  unlimited. 

The  bird  was  there,  far  from  the  cage,  flushed 
with  its  first  flight  of  freedom,  eager  to  try  its 
wings  anew. 

He  would  teach  her  to  love  him ! — he  threw  his 
head  back  and  took  a  deep  breath;  but  not  as  a 
third  "  parent " — he  laughed  aloud. 

"  Candida "  he  murmured  to  himself  with  the 
vision  it  cotijured  up ;  the  blue  eyes,  mischievous 
as  a  child's  but  honest  as  the  name  itself;  her 
fantastic  turns  of  speech,  her  joy  in  Bohemian  ways. 

Ah !  what  could  be  sweeter  in  this  Southern 
sunburnt  laud — I'amore. 

InHtinctively  he  quickened  his  steps,  springing 
along  the  rough  dusty  path. 

When  he  got  to  the  point,  the  old  landlady  out- 
side her  inn  was  sweeping  the  little  square  where 
the  tables  and  chairs  for  her  guests  were  stacked 
together. 

"Buon  giorno,"  he  cried  cheerily — "the  Signorina 
is  in?" 

The  woman  looked  up  at  him  with  her  sharp 
peasant  eyes  and  nodded  her  grey  head. 

He  took  out  a  card  aud  after  a  moment's  thought 
wrote  upon  it : 

"  The  yellow  dog  and  I  are  waiting  in  the  piazza. 
Won't  you  come  out  for  a  little?"  and  sent  the 
message  up. 

There  was  no  sign  from  the  empty  balcony,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  landlady  reappeared. 

"  The  Signorina  is  sorry  but  she  is  busy  packing  ; 
the  Signorina  is  going  away." 

A  shrewd  smile  came  into  her  wrinkled  face  as 
she  saw  the  young  man's  disappointment. 
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He  looked  at  her  steadily  without  a  word,  but 
his  hand  went  to  his  pocket. 

A  gleam  of  avarice  came  into  the  tired  old  eyes 
and  she  leaned  forward,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

"  The  Signorina  does  not  go  until  to-morrow." 

She  took  the  coin  he  held  out  and  came  a  step 
closer.  "  She  has  trouble,  the  poor  young  lady- 
one  has  only  to  look  at  her  eyes.  Ahil  but  we 
shall  miss  her  too— so  gay,  non  e  vero?  e  cosl  bella 
—she  is  busy  now,  but  if  the  Signore  would  have 
patience,  in  the  evening  she  will  go  dovra  to  the 
little  beach  with  Tito— the  padri's  dog— the  Signore 
must  not  sav  I  told  him,  but  my  heart  is  full  for 
the  sight  of  her  tears.  Meanwhile,  is  there  no 
message  ?  " 

But  Derrick  refused  the  bait. 

"There  is  no  message,"  he  said  coolly— " thank 
you  all  the  same,"  and  whistling  to  the  dog,  he 
passed  on  down  the  steps. 

Meanwhile  Candida  in  the  bare  room  upstairs 
was  packing  defiantly,  fighting  over  again  the  battle 
between  instinct  and  pnnciples  which  the  sound  of 
Derrick's  voice  had  renewed,  conquering  a  wild 
desire  to  run  out  in  the  sunshine  and  call  him  by 
his  name. 

She  was  doing  right— that  was  the  main  thing. 
She  repeated  it  over  and  over  again  with  a  growing 
realisation  of  the  poverty  of  its  consolatory  powers. 

Once  she  looked  up  at  the  big  wooden  cross,  striv- 
ing to  awe  ken  the  dead  beliefs  of  childhood,  but  her 
honest  nu-nre  rejected  the  thought  immediately. 
She  must  be  strong  enough  in  herself-~not  trust  to 
outside  props. 

Still,  it  was  hard— bard  ai .  o  all  to  relinquish 
those  golden  days  of  freedom— t  refuse  love  in  the 
sunshine  and  go  back  to  the  gray,  empty  life. 
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So  it 


white-faced,  sad- 


^_d  Candida 

that  found  its  way  that  evening  to  the  little  lonelv 
beach. 

And  Derrick,  as  he  emerged  from  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  Faraglioni  felt  a  sudden  throb  of  pity  at  the 
sight. 

"  Candida,"  he  said  gently  and  the  girl  started  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
upward  path  above  her. 

"  No— don't  go  I— I  must  talk  to  you  a  little. 
Why  are  you  so  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

"I?  .  .  unkind  I—"  she  faltered  the  words, 
her  face  averted,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  low  rock  at 
her  feet  and  for  a  moment  a  silence  fell  between 
them,  broken  by  the  faint  murmur  of  the  little 
waves  splashing  on  the  pebbly  beach  below. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly  at  last,  "  and  unjust  too. 
You  make  me  feel  I  have  behaved  like  a  brute 
— whereas  all  I  have  done  is  to  let  you  see  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  love  I  have  for  you  in  my 
heart." 

"  Hush ! "  she  said,  "  you  forget !  "  He  twisted 
round  suddenly  and  took  one  of  the  little  brown 
hands  between  his  own. 

"I  forget  nothing,"  he  answered  her,  "and  I 
regret  nothing!  You  are  a  clever  woman  and  you 
are  no  longer  a  child ;  will  you  then  listen  to  me 
patiently,  if  I  try  to  explain  myself  !*  Surely  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  me  unheard." 

She  nodded  her  head  slowly,  not  trusting  her  own 
voice. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,"  he  went  on,  "  as  if 
I  were  talking  to  my  own  soul — without  hypocrisy 
or  the  orthodox  veneer.  May  I,  Candida? — you 
must  give  me  your  permission  first." 

The  very  gentleness  of  his  voice  soothed  the 
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trouble  in  her  heart  and  the  temptation  after  her 
long  and  lonely  fight  to  lean  on  the  stronger  jndg- 
ment  of  the  man  was  overwhelming. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "you  have  it." 

He  loosed  her  hand  and  turned  a  little,  the  moon- 
light  falling  on  his  clear-cut,  earnest  face,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  hers,  as  he  chose  his  words  thoughtfully 

"I  believe  in  love,"  he  began,  "as  the  one  great 
force  in  the  world,  the  only  overwhelming  power 
strictly  in  touch  with  nature— or  God— whichever 
you  choose  to  call  it.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  great  good  • 
to  ennoble,  to  purity  and  to  broaden  one's  narrow 
life. 

"  But  it  must  be  free.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
real  love  can  live  in  bondage;  it  sinks  to  a  mere 
bargain  of  necessary  give  and  take.  It  loses  its 
spirit  and  becomes  materialised. 

"  Morality,  so-called,  to  my  mind  is  purely  geo- 
graphical.  Mahomedaus,  believing  and  living  in 
the  strictest  rites  of  religion,  practise  plurality  of 
wives.  In  Thibet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman, 
when  she  marries,  becomes  the  joint  property  of  her 
husband  and  bis  brothers.  Are  all  these  then  to  be 
called  '  immoral '  ?    No. 

"  It  reverts  then  to  a  custom  of  the  country,  to  the 
individual  point  of  view  and  not  to  an  actual  sin." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  out  over  the 
darkened  sea. 

"  In  England  entailed  property  is  safe-guarded  by 
strict  laws  of  matrimony.  The  natural  disposition 
of  the  Englishman  is  towards  external  order— hug 
his  failings  as  he  may,  under  the  rose!  "—a  note  of 
scorn  came  into  the  steady  voice.  "  Women  there 
are  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  to  love  outside  the 
sanction  of  the  church  is  not  only  damnatory  but 
vulgar.    Moreover  if  any  woman  is  eclectic  enough 
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to  break  away  from  the  cage  on  winces  of  her  own, 
she  is  socially  pecked  to  death. 

"  Love  then,  in  England,  is  reduced  to  the  '  small 
change  '  of  married  life,  legally  milled  at  the  edges 
to  avoid  possibility  of  fraud. 

"  But  y»u  and  I  " — he  leaned  forward  eagerly — 
•*  would  sooner  rob  the  till,  openly  claiming  our 
share  in  the  deep  stakes  of  love.  Love  with  wings, 
love  unbound,  unpaid  for — free  ! " 

But  she  drew  back  with  a  little  gesture  of  horror. 
"  And  what  about  honour  ?  "  she  cried,  "  and  duty, 
and  self-respect  ?  " 

"  Words,"  he  said  strongly,  "  mere  words,  beside 
love.  Listen,"  he  went  on,  as  she  sat  there  before 
him,  her  chin  sunk  on  her  hands,  her  brows  con- 
tracted with  thought.  "  I  love  you.  I  believe  too, 
in  time,  I  could  make  you,"  his  voice  sank,  "  love 
me  as  deeply.    Whom  do  you  harm  ?  " 

He  saw  the  answer  on  her  face  and  laughed 
suddenly. 

"Geoffrey  Clifton  I— middle-aged  student  and 
recluse,  glad  to  be  left  in  peace — satisfied  that  the 
girl  he  married  it)  soothe  Mrs.  Grundy's  qualms 
should  go  forth  alon.3  into  the  dangerous  South, 
beautiful,  young,  unprotected !  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation — "  I 
tell  you— he  brings  it  on  himself— the  first-fruits  of 
his  own  selfishness — who  else  then '?  " 

And  again  there  came  a  little  pause.  Mechani- 
cally he  stooped  down  to  pick  up  a  flat  stone  and 
sent  it  skimming  across  the  smooth  moonlit  sea. 

One,  two,  three,  it  struck  the  water  again  and 
disappeared  and  still  Candida  sat  there,  gazing  out 
with  inscrutable  blue  eyes. 

He  gave  her  a  quick  glance  and  continued : 

"  What  about  the  injustice  to  yourself  ?  the  debt 
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that  nature  owes  you?  Are  you  to  slowly  sink 
through  the  long  years  to  come  into  the  lonely 
Jewrt  of  middle-age?  To  wake,  one  morning  and 
nnd  that  it  is  too  late?— that  love  haa  passed  you 
by  I  You,  with  your  frwh  young  mind,  your  beauti- 
ful body,  your  soul,  that  would  be  a  man'n  joy  and 
pride  and  glory  in  life  to  own  I " 
His  voice  rose  suddenly. 

"  Oh  !   my  dear,    my  dear  I— why  can't  we  be 
happy  ?  "    He  held  out  his  arms  to  her. 
*'Liovemel"hecried. 

But  she  got  up  and  faced  him,  her  yuung  face 
stem  in  the  moonlight. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  noi  I "  and  he  saw  her  set 
her  teeth.  "  I  have  listened  to  you  long  enough.  I 
have  done  you  the  justice  you  asked  for— and  now 
I  will  go.  You  have  your  point  of  view,  your 
modern  freedom  of  thought— no  1  licence  is  the 
word  !  " — there  was  anger  in  her  voice,  "  but  it  is 
not  mine,  thank  God!  I  may  loathe  the  dullness 
and  the  emptiness  of  my  life,  I  may  break  into 
sudden  fits  of  revolt,  but  I  hold  the  old  clean 
doctrines,  and  I  defy  you"— she  clenched  her  hands, 
her  eyes  flashing—"  I  defy  you  to  lead  me  away 
from  them  by  the  force  of  a  clever  tengue ! " 

His  face  hardened  suddenly — in  a  strange  distinct 
likeness  to  the  old  Baronet  at  home.  And  even  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  had  the  same  queer  touch  of 
heredity. 

"  Very  weU,"  he  said,  "  I  apologise.  I  did  not 
realise  you  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  British 
prejudices !  Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than 
an  attempt  to  win  you,  against  your  own  opinions." 
His  voice  rose  suddenly  m  the  strain  of  his  disap- 
pointment. "Worship  your  own  Gods —  'Cold 
Christs  and  tangled  Trinities '  and  may  they  bring 
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you  comfort  ! — but  I  pave  me  love — love  anbound  " 
•-be  stretched  out  ms  arms  m  sodden  physical 
revolt.    "  God  !  what  a  narrow  world  !  "  he  cried. 

With  a  httle  nhiver  she  turned  to  go  and  suddenly 
his  mood  changed,  as  ever,  broken  by  its  own 
violence. 

For  there  v.  '■e  tear-drc^  glistening  on  her 
lashes,  and  she  looked  so  young,  so  frail  and  crashed 
even  in  her  d.  termination  to  resist,  that  his  anger 
was  swept  awry  in  a  i-'idd<'n  flood  of  longing. 

He  throw  himself  bt  fore  her,  kneeling,  his  hot 
face  hiriden  tn  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

*'0b,  fofj^ve  me  !  "  he  crit'l.  "forgive  me!  I  am 
mad — but  I  luvo  yen  no  — an  J  I  caunot  bear  to  part 
like  this. ' 

She  gave  a  I'ttle  sob  and  for  one  moment  her 
hand  lay  on  liis  head,  caressing  nnconb  jiously  the 
smoof  dark  hair  where  *he  oue  white  streak  shone 
out  in  the  mooulight. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  whispered,  and  then  gently  dis- 
engaging herself  from  his  clii  ging  hands,  she  passed 
up  the  narrow  path.  I«  aving  the  pebbly  beach  where 
he  had  first  seen  her,  his  little  sun-worshipper,  cut 
of '  is  life — as  he  then  believed — for  ever. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

But  two  days  Inter  Candida  was  still  in  the 
island ;  it  was  Derrick  who  had  gone. 

All  that  was  left  to  her  out  of  the  golden  fort- 
night, a  letter,  the  first  and  the  last  from  him  that 
had  reached  her  on  the  morning  after  their  parting 
on  the  beach. 

"  I  cannot  hep/  to  think,"  he  wrote,  "  that  it  is  I 
who  am  sending  you  back  into  the  narrow  cage. 
As  a  last  request,  let  me  beg  you  to  stay  on  here  in 
the  sunshine  you  love  for  a  little  longer  and  to  let 
me  go  instead. 

"  In  any  case  I  could  not  endure  a  single  day 
without  you  in  this  place  of  memories. 

"  There  is  a  boikt  calls  in  from  Ischia  early  in  the 
morning  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  shall 
have  gone.  Think  of  me,  if  you  can,  a  little  kindly. 
If  you  but  knew  how  I  have  suffered  in  the  night 
you  would  have  pity  and  forgive. 

"  I  love  you  so — farewell !  " 

And  that  was  all. 

bhe  walked  slowly  down  the  Via  Krupp,  skirting 
the  walls  of  the  old  half-ruined  monastery. 

It  was  only  two  days  since  he  had  left,  but  she 
had  tasted  to  the  full  the  cup  of  loneliness. 

The  whole  face  of  the  island  seemed  changed,  and 
to  aid  the  delusion  the  spell  of  suubhine  itbtlf  was 
broken. 
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For  heavy  clouds  were  banked  up  over  the  Ma 
and  the  air  was  cImu  and  oppressive  with  the 
uneasy  stillness  of  an  approaching  storm. 

Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  flatter  of  wind  rostled 
the  dusty  palms;  the  island  waited,  holding  its 
breath  in  the  silence  of  heavy  oppression. 

She  had  turned  the  bend  of  the  road  and  was 
moving  on  aimlessly  towards  the  Piccola  Marina 
when  a  stir  in  the  air  above  made  her  lift  her  head. 

It  was  the  beating  of  myriad  wings,  sweeping 
along  through  the  stillness. 

She  looked  at  the  birds  with  interest.  Surely  it 
was  not  yet  time  for  the  homeward-bound  swallows 
to  migrate  ? 

Besides,  as  they  swooped  nearer  to  the  earth  in 
their  flight,  she  saw  there  were  birds  of  all  kinds,  a 
mixed  and  motley  flock. 

As  she  watched  them  in  growing  astonishment 
they  paused  beyond  her,  circled  wildly  and  descended 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Solaro,  with  a  flattering  of 
wings  that  flashed  black  and  silver  against  the 
sullen  sky. 

Never  before  on  those  southern  shores  had  she 
seen  so  many  together.  As  she  reached  the  lower 
level  by  the  sea  they  rose  again  and  after  a  pre- 
liminary tli<jht  started  off,  a  vast  fluttering  lan, 
following  the  leader  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
oily  water. 

Candida  was  genuinely  puzzled. 

Where  could  they  be  going,  in  this  definite  and 
concerted  plan  to  leave  the  land — and  why  ? 

She  turned  to  the  yeilow  dog  on  the  sand  beside 
her  with  a  sudden  touch  of  impatience. 

"  If  you  could  only  speak,  cane  mio  I — I  suppose 
you  know  all  about  it  and  are  laughing  at  me  in 
your  sleeve.    How  bot  yon  look,  you  poor  fat  thing  I " 
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For  the  dog  was  panting  distressfully,  its  nose 
thrust  forward  on  its  paws,  its  red  tongue  hanging 
out,  its  whole  attitucte  protesting  against  the  heat 
of  the  afternoon. 

"It  w  stifling,"  said  Candida,  "you're  quite  right, 
my  friend— I  believe  we're  going  to  have  a  storm, 
and  between  you  and  me,  I'm  an  awful  coward,  so 
I  think  we'd  better  be  getting  home." 

She  turned  round  with  a  last  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  birds'  flight.  A  pale  orange  glow  was  creep- 
mg  over  the  sky  above  the  dense  band  of  encircling 
clouds  and  the  sea  was  leaden  with  oily  streaks  that 
stretched  like  pathways  across  it. 

She  gave  a  little  shudder.    Surely  life  was  de- 

Eressmg  enough  just  now  without  nature  adding 
er  touch  of  gloom. 

''Come  along,  my  pretty  gingerbread,"  she 
whistled  to  the  dog,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness. 

But  to  her  surprise  the  animal  did  not  stir.  She 
went  on  for  a  few  yards,  fully  expecting  to  hear 
the  weighty  patter  of  following  feet ;  but  in  vain. 

Theu  she  turned  back.  The  yellow  dog  raised 
his  hea'  a  noment,  where  he  lay  outstretched, 
sniffing  the  air. 

Then  to  her  great  bewilderment,  his  pink  nose 
went  down  on  his  paws  and  he  began  to  whimper 
distressfully. 

"  Good  Heavens!"  she  cried,  "  you're  never  going 
mad,  are  you  ?— that  would  be  the  last  straw ! " 

She  bent  down  and  stroked  him  gently,  albeit  a 
little  nervously,  and  again  he  raised  his  head  and 
sniffed  the  air,  his  brown  eyes  full  of  uneasiness. 

Instinctively  she  did  the  same  and  smiled. 

"  You  quaint  creature,"  she  cried,  "  you're  quite 
rj^ht—there  is  a  funny  smell !  What  can  it  be  ? 
It  s  like  burning--no,  it's  not  "—she  puzaled  for  a 
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moment—"  it's  sulphur,"  she  decided. 

The  yellow  dog  rolled  slowly  on  to  his  feet.  He 
hsid  arrired  at  his  own  conclusions  and  like  the 
birds  his  instinct  counselled  flight. 

Candida  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 

"That's  better,"  she  said  encouragingly,  "I  shan't 
have  to  carry  you  home  after  all,  and  you  are  a 
weight,  you  Imow." 

With  one  of  the  swift  returns  she  so  much 
dreaded,  her  mind  swung  back  to  the  day  she  had 
lifted  him  oTor  the  wall. 

Only  two  weeks  ago !  Why,  it  seemed  a  year— a 
slice  cut  out  of  eternity. 

"I  love  my  lore  with  a  D— his  name  is  Derrick." 

Ah !  it  was  true,  but  a  child's  game  no  longer. 
It  was  life,  cruel  Ufe,  as  the  ache  at  her  heart 
testified. 

She  set  her  teeth,  thrusting  the  thoughts  away. 
She  would  not  think  of  him.  She  would  fight 
with  this  weakness  and  overcome  it. 

She  stumbled  over  a  stone  and  put  her  hand  ou. 
against  the  wall  of  rock. 

Phew!  how  hot  it  was — she  drew  her  fingers 
away  with  an  exclamation.  This  livid  glare  was 
worse  than  the  brightest  hours  of  sunshine. 

In  front  the  yellow  dog  rolled  along,  his  bead 
drooping  wearily.  When  he  got  to  the  old  path 
towards  the  point,  panic  seized  him,  and  with  a 
sudden  lurch  forward  he  quickened  into  a  trot.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight. 

"Even  the  yellow  dog,"  said  Candida  sadly.  Was 
she  doomed  for  ever  to  be  alone?  And  the  deep 
voice  came  back,  haunting  her,  wUh  the  faint 
brogue  it  gained  in  moments  of  strong  excitement. 

"One  day,  to  anrake  and  find  it  is  all  too  late— that 
love  has  passed  you  by." 
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Ah !  how  hard  it  was.  She  climbed  wearily  at 
last  ap  the  wooden  stairs  and  worn  ont,  body  and 
mind,  threw  herself  on  to  the  narrow  bed.  Li  the 
fading  light,  with  the  lurid  glare  oyer  the  sea,  the 
wooden  cross  aboTe  her  shone  out  crude  and  white 
and  added  its  eternal  suggestion  of  man's  injustice 
and  mortal  pain. 

She  pressed  her  hot  face  into  the  pillow  as  if  by 
sheer  force.  She  would  wipe  out  the  memory  of  his 
lips,  the  touch  of  his  fingers  on  her  hair;  and  a 
fragment  of  verse  ran  into  her  head  with  a  sing- 
song, haunting  persistence. 

"  Ah !  it  was  mad,  and  bad,  and  sad — But  then — 
how  it  was  sweet ! " 

A  wild  feeling  of  revolt  surged  up  in  her.  Why 
should  she  throw  her  life  away,  her  chance  of 
happiness,  that  splendid  gift  of  youth  and  strength 
for  a  mere  chimera  ? — again  the  apt  suggestion,  for 
a  "  custom  of  the  country  "  that  she  lived  in. 

There  was  love  too  to  be  dealt  with  as  well 
honour  and  duty.      "  Words,   mere  words ! 
her  heart. 

She  would  go  to  him  and  tell  him.  Tell  him 
that  she  loved  him ;  that  he  was  right ;  that  love 
must  be  free.  And  together  they  would  sail  for  a 
far  land  of  sunshine,  beyond  the  grey  English 
shores,  where  nature  reigned  supreme  and  even  the 
"  custom  of  the  country  "  would  be  satisfied. 

Boom  .  .  .  ! 

She  sat  up  in  bed,  startled,  pushing  the  heavy 
hair  from  off  her  face.  What  was  that?  A  can- 
non? A  fog  at  sea?    It  couldn't  be. 

And  yet  it  had  shaken  the  room  where  she  lay 
in  the  dark,  like  a  far  distant  explosion. 

What  an  extraordinary  thing !  She  got  up  quickly 
as  the  old  landlady  brought  in  her  solitary  dinner 
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on  a  tray,  panting  from  her  climb  np  the  heavy 
stain. 

She  rattled  it  down  on  the  bare  table,  "  E  bnon ' 
appetito,  Signorina,"  she  invoked  and  departed  to 
serve  in  the  little  bar  below. 

But  Candida  hardly  glanced  at  the  food.  The 
heat  was  stifling  and  she  noticed  again  the  strong 
sulphurous  smell  that  had  puazled  her  down  below 
on  the  Ficcola  Marina. 

She  went  to  the  open  window  and  peered  out 
through  the  gloom.  If  only  the  storm  would  break 
and  shatter  this  silence;  and  she  longed  for  the 
thunder's  roll,  as  a  sick  child  lies  and  longs  for  the 
first  pale  light  of  dawn. 

But  when  she  went  to  bed,  tired  out  with  her 
lonely  vigil,  the  storm  had  seemed  no  nearer. 

She  sank  into  a  restless  sleep,  tossing  from  side 
to  side,  vaguely  frightened  and  uneasy,  to  be  sud- 
denly roused  at  last. 

Boom  .  •  .  !  There  it  was  again,  but  louder,  with 
more  insistence  of  vibration,  shakins  the  very  earth 
and  echoing  through  the  stillness  of  the  nieht  from 
cliff  to  cliff. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  with  a  real  feeling  of  fear 
and  lighted  the  single  candle. 

Boom  .  .  .  !  What  in  Heaven's  name  was 
it? 

Her  heart  was  beating  wildly  as  she  snatched  up 
a  wrap  and  opened  the  door  of  her  room.  Outside 
all  was  darkness  aud  silence.  She  did  not  even 
know  where  the  old  woman  slept  and  after  a 
minute  of  indecision  she  came  in  again  and  shut 
the  door. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock;  the  hour  when  Mother 
Earth  turns  in  her  sleep,  boards  creak  and  church- 
yards stir. 
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Candida  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  fight- 
ing for  control. 

This  was  worse  than  loneliness — this  was  sheer 
physical  fear. 

And  now  she  caught  herself  longing  for  the 
sound  to  come  again,  her  nerves  strained,  her  ears 
on  the  alert. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  she  counted  in  desperation 
aloud  and  somewhere  fax*  away  a  cock  crew  lustily. 
Instinctively  the  sound  with  its  suggestion  of 
healthy   country    life,   lifted  the  terror  from  her 
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hoar  or  two  she  knew  the  dawn  would  be 
in;  bare-footed  peasants  would  set  forth 
the  vines,  the  world  would  awake  to  life 
and  across  the  narrow  strip  of  deep  blue  water 
dividing  them,  she  felt  with  the  inner  knowledge  of 
love  that  Derrick  was  thinking  of  her,  still  bound 
to  her  side  invisibly  by  the  silver  thread  of  late. 

She  blew  out  the  candle  resolutely  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.     "  I  love  you  so — farewell  .  .  ." 

The  words  rang  in  her  ears  and  she  felt  strangely 
comforted  as  she  slipped  away  into  happy  oblivion. 

But  in  the  morning  when  she  awoke,  the  terror 
was  to  return. 

For  a  pall  of  darknsss  lay  over  the  sunny  land. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  in  bewilderment  as  the  little 
clock  chimed  eight ;  and  for  a  moment  she  caught 
at  the  suggestio'^  of  closed  shutters. 

She  sat  up  in  bed.  No — they  were  wide  open  as 
she  had  left  them  throughout  the  siiilmg  night. 

Faintly  in  the  distance  she  could  trace  the  line 
of  the  sea,  but  over  the  island  like  a  shroud  lay  the 
uncanny  gloom  and  every  now  and  then  a  hot  wind 
blew,  bringing  in  its  wake  the  acrid  smell  of 
sulphur. 
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"  It  is  Vesnvio,"  said  the  old  woman  volubly  as 
she  came  in  with  the  coffee.  "  Madonna  I  what  a 
night !  The  Signorina,  being  yonng,  wonld  doubt- 
less sleep."  As  for  herself  she  had  not  closed  an  eye 
and  if  the  ashes  came  now,  the  tourist  season  would 
be  spoiled — and  the  Tines  too — ^what  misfortune  for 
aUi 

Vesuvio  'f  It  was  an  eruption  then !  The 
mi  mory  of  the  fiery  portent  on  the  night  of  the 
Tarantella  Hashed  into  her  mind ;  the  flight  of  the 
birds  before  the  coming  danger,  the  uneasy  be- 
haviour of  the  usually  polite  yellow  dog. 

An  eruption!  She  got  up  and  dressed  hurriedly 
and  joined  in  the  growing  crowd  that  was  moving 
up  towards  the  piazza  in  the  town. 

When  she  got  to  the  terrace  overhanging  the  bay, 
it  was  packed  with  people  from  end  to  end. 

She  forced  her  way  through  steadily  and  reach- 
ing the  parapet,  stood  for  a  moment — aghast ! 

From  the  open  mouth  of  the  greet  mountain 
flames  were  leapiug  and  the  glow  of  its  mighty 
breath  illumined  the  sky.  Vast  volumes  of  smoke 
poured  upwards  to  meet  the  heavy  clouds,  where 
m  twisted  flashes,  forked  lightning,  the  accumula- 
tion of  unchained  electricity — played  intermittently. 

Crawling  down  its  southern  slope,  with  deadly 
preciBion,  two  red  hot  streams  of  lava  were  pouring, 
pointing  fiery  arrows  towards  the  sea,  and  every 
now  and  then  from  these  there  would  come  a  flash, 
as  though  in  its  deadly  course  the  lava  had  touched 
a  match.  Candida  heard  an  Englishman  behind 
her  explain  the  phenomena  to  his  daughter. 

"  That  is  the  lava  reaching  a  dwelling — look !  " 
be  pointed  with  his  finger,  "  it  flares  up  you  see, 
passes  over  the  ruins  and  is  gone — that  little  stream 
IB  probably  five  or  six  hundred  yards  high  up  there." 
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Boom  .  .  .  !  A  great  vomit  of  flame  and  rocks 
and  lava  arc",  the  island  shook  with  the  effort  of  the 
mother  shore,  vibrating  in  sympathv. 

Candida  shrank  against  the  wall.  The  girl  be- 
hind her  laughed,  the  cool  langh  of  the  sixteen-year- 
old  hockey-miss  of  Britain. 

"A  regular  Brock's  Benefit!"  she  said,  "I'm 
glad  we're  in  for  this." 

But  her  brother  shook  his  head.  "  You  wait," 
he  suffpested  pleasantly—"  you  haven't  come  to  the 
discomforts  yet— wait  for  the  ashes  and  the  smells 
and  other  less  amusing  possibilities  such  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave!  I  vote  we  clear 
out." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  he's  only  say- 
ing it  to  frifjhten  you,  Dora.  We  ought  to  be  quite 
safe  here — fifteen  miles  away  across  the  sea." 

"I'm  not  frightened,"  said  the  girl  calmly— 
"  only  I'm  afraid  it  may  upset  mother.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  her  now  ?  " 

As  they  turned  away  Candida  caught  the  brother's 
reply. 

"it's  all  very  well,  but  last  time  they  had  a  big 
show  like  this,  a  mountain  came  up  out  of  the  se- 
in  a  single  night— it's  just  beyond  Pozzuoli— I've 
seen  it ;  and  if  these  things  can  happen,  we  might 
just,  as  well  go  down.  There'll  be  an  awful  rush  for 
the  .steamer.     I  vote  we  get  on.-  tickets." 

All  that  morning  Candida  spent  on  the  terrace, 
hypnotised  by  the  monster  across  the  bay,  but  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  the  eruption  gathered  in  force, 
the  clouds  descended,  black  with  mingled  ashes  and 
smoke,  slowly  blotting  out  the  mountain  from  sight, 
except  for  tbd  fiery  glow  that  even  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  could  not  altogether  veil. 

And  1  he  darkness  deepened  and  the  island  shook 
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and  the  smell  of  the  salphar,  stifling,  nauseating, 
penetrated  the  air. 

As  she  retraced  her  steps  towards  the  Punto 
Tragara,  the  duet  rose  on  the  hot  wind  and  swirled 
up  round  her,  leaving  a  fine  white  layer  on  her  dark 
serge  skirt.  She  brubhed  it  oflf  with  her  bare  hands 
and  gave  a  little  exclamation— for  it  was  sharp  like 
powdered  glass.  Later  she  understood  the  reason. 
It  was  the  outrider  of  the  scourge  of  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

When  she  awoke,  next  morning,  it  was  to  find 
that  the  island,  Uke  a  woman  in  mortal  grief,  had 
turned  grey  in  a  single  night. 

Not  a  blade  of  graw  shewed  green,  not  an  olive 
tree  but  bore  its  heavy  cloak  of  ashes ;  and  the  air 
was  clouded  with  it,  like  a  thin,  impalpable  veil, 
driven  this  way  and  that  at  the  bidding  of  the  hot 
blasts  of  wind  that  swept  acnss  the  narrow  sea 
from  the  burning  mountam  beyond. 

The  heavy  gloom  still  prevailed  and  everywhere 
one  heard  a  sound  of  lamentation. 

For  if  the  rain  came  now,  as  it  threatened  to  do, 
It  would  turn  the  metallic  deposit  into  a  hard  mass 
of  concrete,  closing  the  pores  of  Mother  Earth  and 
kilhnfT  every  form  of  crop. 

As  it  was,  the  water  in  the  open  roof  cisterns  was 
contaminated  and  already  unfit  for  use — a  real  disaster 
when,  as  Candida  remembered,  there  was  but  one 
natural  spring  in  the  island,  supplemented  bv  barrels 
sent  over  daily  from  Sorrento. 

During  the  long  night  she  had  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  forgetting  the  old  maid  left  alone  in 
Naples  and  had  decided  to  return  to  her  as  quickly 
asjpossible. 

So  early  that  morning  she  had  packed  up  her 
belongings  and  set  forth  for  the  town. 
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The  Mhefl  stiuifl  her  face  and  hands  and  half- 
blinded  her  throngh  the  thick  veil  she  wore,  but  at 
last  she  reached  Morgano's  and  went  into  the 
cafd  to  ascertain  the  exact  hoar  of  the  steamer's 
departure. 

The  old  man,  soared  by  the  prospect  of  a  rained 
season,  greeted  her  with  unusual  gru£Eness. 

"  Ma ! "  his  hands  went  out  expressively.  "  There 
was  no  boat — what  did  the  Signora  expect  ?  The 
crossing  was  too  bad — there  was  danger  of  falling 
cinders  and  it  had  not  come  in  over  night.  There 
were  no  letters,  no  papers,  no  provisions!" 

Candida  stood  there  stunned  as  full  comprehen- 
sion dawned  upon  her. 

The  island  was  cut  off.  There  was  no  escape 
open.     She  would  have  to  stay  I 

She  ventured  again  timidly,  in  her  broken  Italian, 

"  And  when  did  the  Signor  Morgano  believe  there 
would  be  a  boat  'f  " 

But  he  only  glared  at  her  over  the  top  of  his  horn 
spectacles  as  he  shook  his  rough  old  head. 

"  Impossible  to  say — they  were  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  Vesuvio." 

The  conjunction  was  overpowering  and  with  a 
sinking  at  her  heart  she  left  him  and  fought  her  way 
through  the  increasing  storm  of  ashes  up  to  the 
terrace  over  the  bay. 

But  the  mountain  and  even  the  shore  were  obliter- 
ated by  dense  black  clouds  and  the  sea  was  devoid  of 
life,  breaking  in  short  angry  waves  as  though  it  too 
felt  the  agitation  of  its  fathoms  deep  bed. 

Here  and  there  loitered  groups  of  Caprese,  their 
hair  white  with  the  insidious  dust,  giving  their 
brown  faces  a  pinched,  prematurely-aged  expression; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  volley  of  ashes  would 
■hoot  from  off  the  roofs,  where  anxioos  hooseholders 
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were  sweeping  away  the  accumulation  of  the  night 
from  above  their  hoarded  water  supply. 

Towards  noon,  a  French  yacht  put  in,  by  way  of 
Ischia,  and  news  ran  like  wildfire  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

A  tale  of  burnt  villages  and  ruined  crops,  and  of 
hundreds  of  homeless  victims,  wailing  and  protesting 
as  they  joined  in  the  exodus  of  terror  from  the  once 
fertile  slopes. 

Ottajano  and  Bosco  Trecase  were  destroyed, 
Pompeii  itself  was  threatened ;  Naples  sunk  deep 
in  ashes. 

Keligious  excitement  had  run  amok,  culminating 
in  a  miracle  near  Portici,  where  on  the  eve  of  des- 
truction the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  elevated  at  the 
northern  angle  of  the  village,  had  saved  the  whole 
community  alive,  turning  the  fiery  stream  aside 
ere  the  lava  had  touched  the  outer  wall  of  the 
shrine. 

Candida,  as  she  listened  to  the  old  landlady's 
fervent  recital,  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry. 

Towards  night  a  fishing  boat  from  Amalfi,  driven 
to  refuge  on  the  Piccola  Marina  before  a  violent 
gust  of  ashes,  brought  with  it  a  history  of  further 
tragedies. 

In  Naples  a  reign  of  terror  had  set  in.  The 
streets  were  nearly  impassible,  balconies  and  in  some 
cases  badly-constructed  roofs  giving  way  under  the 
weight  of  ashes. 

In  and  out  of  the  deep  drifts  the  scum  of  the 
town  were  loose,  pilfering,  looting  and  settling 
dangerous  scores  under  cover  of  the  perpetual  night. 
It  was  no  longer  safe  to  verture  abroad,  with  the 
closed  hotels  and  fast-shuttered  shops. 

A  crazy  'friar  had  arisen,  haranguing  the  panic- 
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stricken  populace. 

It  was  not  Vesuvio  alone,  he  thundered  in  their 
ears;  it  was  Armageddon,  the  day  of  the  last 
reckoning ! 

Woe  unto  the  despoiler  of  monasteries,  who  dared 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ! 
Destruction  was  on  the  wing.  Lo,  the  monster  had 
arisen,  the  fiery  beast  with  jeven  Y  orns.  it  was  the 
judgment  day ! 

Under  the  spur  of  his  frenzied  tongue  the  mob  had 
broken  loose. 

They  had  stormed  the  cathedral  en  masse,  beating 
aside  the  trembling  priests  and  torn  San  Januarius, 
the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  from  among  his  seven 
altars,  and  bearing  the  statue  on  high  through  the 
streets,  called  on  his  name  in  hysterical  frenzy  to 
save  them  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  station  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carbinieri, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  check  the  crowds  of  terrified 
tourists  who  poured  in  unceasingly  and  fought  for 
places  on  the  congested  Northern  trains. 

The  lava  had  crossed  the  Une  above  Castella- 
mare,  cutting  ofif  the  direct  route  south — the 
telegraph  wires  were  down,  the  postal  authorities 
impotent. 

Last  sign  of  the  times,  more  paralysing  still 
to  the  English-speaking  visitors,  "  Cook's "  had 
failed  them !  Cook — the  paaacea  for  all  foreign 
ills — had  basely  fled  to  Borne  leaving  an  empty 
bank! 

/  d  far  away,  up  in  the  awful  heat  and  stench 
of  the  volcano,  one  man  stuck  to  his  post,  alone; 
face  to  face  with  the  appalling  cataclysm  of  nature, 
staring  death  in  the  eyes  with  the  philosophy  of 
supreme  heroism,  in  the  stifling  cabin  of  the 
Observatory — the  scientist  Manteacchi. 
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But  to  Candida  there  was  no  possible  outlook, 
and  she  blamed  herself  again  and  again  for  parting 
from  the  old  servant.  ^'        s 

She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Susan ;  Susan  with 
her  dread  of  "  foreign  ways,"  her  horror  of  "  popery  " 
—her  scorn  of  anything  "  un-English." 

And  then  her  mind  would  fly  to  Derrick,  with  all 
the  anxiety  of  her  new-bom  love.  Where  was  he  ? 
—m  the  midst  of  these  wild  scenes,  she  feared  for 
nim,  with  his  Irish  impulsiveness. 

J  ?^®m J^'^^^  *S*^°  *°  herself.  What  was  she  to 
do  f  Ihe  answer  was  obvious— wait !  Meanwhile 
to  her  perplexity  she  found  her  ready  money  was 
ronmng  short.  She  could  not  issue  a  draft  on 
Cooks,  for  Cook's  was  closed,  and  there  was  no 
agent  now  that  she  knew  of  nearer  than  Rome. 

She  could  not  wire  to  her  husband— the  Sema- 
phore station  was  useless. 

The  old  landlady  apologi^d  for  the  meagreness 
of  the  dinner.  All  meat  came  over  from  the  main- 
land, vegetables,  and  in  fact  every  form  of  food  but 
goat's  milk  and  eggs.  Her  butter-tub  was  low  too ; 
would  the  Signora  mind  oil  with  her  bread?  It 
was  the  finest  oil  and  the  custom  of  the  country  • 
m  fact  many  preferred  it ;  but  then,  the  Signorina! 
she  was  not  not  one  of  themselves— a  cat  could  see 
that! 

Candida  smiled  into  the  wrinkled  old  face 
divimng  her  anxiety. 

"  It  is  all  right,  mother— I  can  eat  anything— do 
not  worry  thyself." 

Thus  encouraged  the  landlady  hesitated,  her 
bright  eyes  searching  the  girl's  sad  ones. 

"It  is  a  pity  the  English  Signore  is  gone,"  she 
threw  the  arrow  at  venture,  "it  is  the  more  lonely 
for  the  Signorina  in  all  this  trouble,"  and  as  Candida 
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instinctively  stiflfened,  she  went  on  volubly — 

"Made  <  .i!  but  it  is  in  truth  an  eruption.  I 
remeinbei  jiae  last,  eleven  years  since,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  this."  She  crossed  herself 
suddenly.  "  May  the  good  God  protect  us,"  she 
added,  with  a  glance  up  at  the  cross,  "and  Our 
Lady  and  all  the  Saints." 

Candida  watched  her  depart  a  little  wistfully. 
For  a  moment  she  envied  the  peasant  the  sincerity 
of  her  beliefs. 

"  I  expect  the  good  God  is  far  too  busy  just  now," 
she  decided  with  a  smile,  but  her  blue  eyes  were 
full  of  thought. 

As  she  got  up  from  her  lonely  meal,  to  her  joy, 
she  heard  the  sharp  asthmatic  bark  of  her  friend, 
the  yellow  dog. 

She  threw  the  windows  open  and  went  out  on  the 
balcony.  For  a  time  the  dust  had  ceased  as  a 
contrary  breeze  blew  up  from  the  sea  and  here  and 
there  the  bigger  stars  were  visible. 

There  was  a  scuffle  in  the  aloes  below  as  the 
household  cat  retired  in  haste,  and  she  could  see 
the  excited  yellow  bead  poking  about  in  vain  pur- 
suit of  his  quarry. 

A  sudden  longing  for  the  fresher  air  overcame 
her  and  putting  on  her  hat  and  coat  she  ran  down 
into  the  piazza  below  and  whistled  to  the  dog. 

He  came  pounding  along  through  the  dust  with 
one  regretful  glance  at  the  scene  of  his  sport,  and 
together  they  set  out  along  the  upward  path. 

Wrapped  in  its  winding  sheet  the  corpse  of  the 
once  green  island  lay  revealed  in  the  clearing 
light. 

Through  a  rift  in  the  heavy  clouds  the  moon 
looked  down,  a  feathery  halo  around  her  bead,  in 
blank  astonishment. 
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And  well  she  might — for  that  night  ashes  fell 
lightly  in  the  stre::ts  of  Paris ! — the  farthest  message 
of  fire. 

As  Candida  pstssed  up  the  main  street  of  ike  town 
she  paused  for  a  moment  to  peer  in  through  the 
open  door  of  the  "  Hei-dei-gei-gei." 

Beer-drinkers  in  plenty  there  were,  for  the  dust 
brought  tb'jrst,  but  no  sound  of  music  or  clatter  of 
dancmg  feet. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  terrace  she  felt  a 
desire  for  further  exercise.  The  steady  movement 
was  soothing  her  nerves ;  she  had  no  fear  oi  the 
kindly  Capri  folk  and  boldly  set  out  on  the  winding 
road  that  led  down  to  the  Graade  Marina. 

At  the  harbour  they  might  give  her  the  assurance 
of  a  coming  steamer,  or  even  if  that  failed,  there 
might  be  later  news  drifting  in  from  some  stray 
benighted  fishing-boat. 

So  on  she  went  sti^adily,  turn  upon  turn,  until 
she  reached  the  open  beach  below. 

At  the  door  of  the  custom-house  a  group  of  men 
stood  looking  out  to  sea  and  as  the  foremost  one 
turned  at  the  sound  of  her  step  Candida  recognised 
Giuseppe  who  had  taken  her  the  -ound  of  the  caves 
with  Derrick  but  a  few  days  since. 

"Buona  sera,"  he  ^  aeted  her,  with  obvious 
pleasure.  "  The  Sif  norina  is  wise  to  ^take  advan- 
tage of  the  calm,  for  it  is  not  to  last.  To-night  the 
wind  will  change,"  he  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  "and 
the  accursed  ashes  will  return.  It  is  an  evil  time 
for  all !  " 

She  nodded  her  head  gravely,  looking  up  in  his 
swarthy  face. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  a  steamer  yet  ?  " 

"  Ma "  ws  shoulders  went  up  expressively, 

"  chi   lo  sa?  When  the  hot  cinders  cease — they 
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cannot  puss  through  the  breath  of  fire." 

"  "What  are  they  watching  for  ? "  She  glanced 
at  the  knot  of  men,  staring  out  over  the  angry 
water. 

"  It  is  a  boat.    If  the  Signorina  will  but  look 

along   my  arm "    he    pointed  out   towards   a 

black  dot  that  bobbed  up  and  down,  now  rising  on 
a  wave,  now  hidden  from  sight.  "It  is  from 
Sorrento,  we  think.  Madonna !  what  a  night  to 
venture  forth.  '1  hey  must  have  held  their  life  by 
the  ears  in  the  cross-currents  beyond  the  point. 
But  the  '.«'ater  is  smoother  here,  they  will  make 
the  island  safely." 

She  stood  for  a  time  in  silence  watching  the  black 
dot  grow  in  size. 

"  There  will  be  six  men  rowing,"  said  a  keen- 
eyed  youngster  suddenly. 

Giuseppe  put  up  his  hand  to  shield  his  sight  as 
he  leaned  fc^ward  against  a  wooden  post. 

"But  no! — it  is  four,"  he  decided,  "watch,  and 
you  will  see  the  moon  strike  on  the  wet  oars,  two 
on  either  side." 

The  waves  were  breaking  against  the  end  of  the 
long  stone  pier,  throwing  up  showers  of  silvery  foaiu 
and  Candida,  whistling  to  the  yellow  dog,  walked 
cautiously  along  the  slippery  arm  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  point. 

She  sat  down  on  some  baulks  of  timber  and 
watched  the  moonlit  scene,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  long  hours  of  trouble  and  suspense,  a 
feeling  of  peace  stole  over  her  with  an  odd  sense  of 
conipanionship. 

She  stroked  the  dog's  he^d,  white  with  ashes. 
"  They've  turneii  you  into  a  powdered  footman, 
my  fiiend,"  she  told  him,  as  he  nuzzled  up  against 
her  knee,  hig  faithful  brown  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 
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And  ever  and  anon  she  looked  at  the  distant 
boat  fighting  its  way  so  bravely  through  the  dark 
water,  and  she  wondered  what  news  it  would  bring 
from  the  convulsed  country  beyond. 

Her  heart  went  out  to  the  homeless,  ruined 
peasantry  but  a  week  ago  tending  the  vines  on  the 
fertile  slopes,  looking  forward  to  a  bounteous 
harvest;  now  outcast  and  devoid  of  any  means  of 
support— in  many  cases,  perhaps,  mourning  their 
dead. 

What  was  her  sorrow  compared  to  theirs  ?  And 
she  took  herself  to  task  with  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  of  having  played  the  coward. 

Then  the  haunting  face  of  Derrick  flashed  up 
before  her  mental  vision,  with  the  word  "  Never  "— 
written  upon  it  and  her  eyes  clouded  again  as  she 
gazed  out  at  the  approaching  boat. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  preach,"  she  addressed  the 
yellow  dog,  as  he  sat  squarely  beside  her,  snif- 
fing the  salted  air,  *'  but  it's  jolly  hard  when  you 
love  a  man,  cane  mio! — and  '  's  no  good  mincing 
matters,  that  I  can  see.  I  xo  ?  him  with  all  mv 
heart  I "  ^ 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  around,  guiltily  almost, 
as  the  words  left  her  lips;  but  they  were  alone,  far 
from  listening  ears  and  she  went  on  with  her  steady 
confession. 

The  yellow  dog  wagged  his  tail  ponderously 
under  her  caressing  hand.  This  was  a  new  rdle  to 
him  and  beyond  his  comprehension,  but  he  feigned 
to  understand. 

"  I  love  him  "—she  took  a  deep  breath,-"  better 
than  life  itself,"  she  decided  slowly,  "and  I  shall 
never  see  him  again." 

For  a  moment  the  pier  ran  blurred  before  her 

eyes. 
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"  Never  I "  she  said  desperately.  She  rose  to  her 
feet.  The  boat  was  quite  close  now;  she  could 
see  the  backs  of  the  rowers  bent  to  their  work. 

Yes.  Giuseppe  was  right,  there  were  only  four 
at  the  oars,  but  they  carried  a  fifth  man  who  sat  in 
the  stem,  steering. 

Something  about  the  tall  figure  riveted  her  atten- 
tion, the  set  of  his  broad  shoulders,  the  outline  of 
his  head. 

A  sudden  wild  hope  sprang  up  in  her  breast,  and 
she  clasped  her  hands  together,  her  heart  beating 
wildly  as  she  leaned  forward,  her  eyes  glued  on  the 
incoming  boat. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  they  dropped  into 
the  smoother  water  of  the  harbour  and  were  hailed 
by  the  group  of  fishermen  with  open  curiosity  and 
congratulation. 

"  Si — si !  di  Sorrento— a  devil  of  a  crossing." 

Slowly  the  boat  swung  up  beside  the  pier,  the 
tall  man  gave  the  word  "  Ship  oars !  "  and  sprang 
ashore,  with  a  stifif  gesture  of  relief. 

As  in  a  dream,  she  moved  forward  to  the  landing- 
stage  anc'  "Herrick  stood  before  her,  hatless,  soaked 
with  salt-wai  his  face  white  in  the  moonlight  save 
where  a  scar,  red  and  ai^gry,  shewed  that  a  falling 
cinder  had  left  its  mark. 

"Candida!" — the  word  broke  from  him  as  he 
recognised  the  girl. 

He  did  not  even  offer  her  his  hand,  but  his  eyes 
betrayed  his  secret  for  all  the  world  to  guess. 

"  I  have  broken  my  word,  you  see,"  his  voice 
showed  strong  control.  "I  have  come  back.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  you — in  all  this — 
alone !  " 

So  greti  was  her  relief  in  the  maddening  joy  of 
his  unexpected  presence  that  she  gave  a  little  laugh. 
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Bat  it  ended  in  a  lob,  wrong  from  her  tired 
nerves. 

"Thank  God,"  she  answered  him  unsteadily;  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  in  his  anus. 
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CHAPiER    IX 

Derrick  slept  that  night  at  a  little  inn  on  the 
beach.  He  wanted  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  men  and 
have  them  ready  without  fail  early  next  morning 
for  the  retnrD  ^oumey. 

Not  until  afterwards  did  Candida  realise  the 
difficulties  he  had  had  to  cope  with  to  induce  the 
superstitious  sailors  to  set  forth  from  Sorrento 
But  at  last  greed  at  the  size  of  the  bait  had  over- 
come not  only  their  dread  of  hot  ashes  and  angry 
sea,  but  the  long  arm  of  the  Camorra— that  secret 
power  of  the  South  whose  unwritten  law  forhade 
their  venturing  beyond  the  given  radius  of  pro- 
scribed fishing-ground. 

The  day  dawned— as  Giuseppe  had  prophesied— 
in  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  gloom,  but  brought  Candida 
with  it  from  the  town  above,  dust-wreathed  but 
radiant,  her  blue  eyes  shining  through  the  thick 
veil  she  wore,  her  luggag  piled  np  behind  her  in 
the  nckety  little  carriage. 

T'^  escape,  and  above  all,  to  escape  vnth  him  !— 
what  mattered  the  abacs  and  the  darkness?  It  lent 
pat  wings  to  her  feet. 

Derrick,  with  a  silent  j  ressure  of  the  little  hand, 
helped  her  into  the  boat. 

The  sailors  wer«  gloomy  in  the  reaction  from  last 
sig-ta  carouaai  when  their  budget  of  news  had 
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earned  them  much  hospitality  ashore,  an.     iney 

gazed  at  the  murky  sky  with  ominous  shakes  of  tb  < 
ead. 

But  nothing  could  dim  the  splendid  spirits  of 
the  gir  .  In  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  she  had 
resob    i  upon  her  plan  of  action. 

Tb  was  to  be  a  brief  respite  from  her  pain; 
a  frtw  gift  sent  by  Fate  >*.  ce  they  parted  for 
ever. 

And  she  would  enjoy  it  to  .  uttermost,  without 
analysis,  without  fear ;  in  the  spirit  of  their  earlier 


one 
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days,  the  sheer  innocent  joy  of  companionship. 

She  could  not  see  the  harm.  ]^  would  oe 
golden  moment  to  look  back  to  in  the  grey 
lonely  year?  to  come. 

She  snatched  at  it  as  a  drowning  man  a  straw 
— it  was  theirs  by  right  of  love — no  ont  could 
interfere! 

And  Derrick,  as  his  eyes  met  hers,  wondered  at 
her  beauty. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  she  said  gaily  as  she  tucked 
herself  up  comfortably  beside  the  steersman,  d  aw- 
ng  the  hef  tarpaulin  over  hsr  knees,  "I  a  i  an 
excellent  s^  « — so  there  goes  one  worry  for  you 
over!  nard.  x  shall  neither  turn  pea-green  nor  pray 
for  '-'nd.  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself.  My  only 
grie!"  if  the  absence  of  the  yellow  dog.  I  looked 
for  h.ii.  in  vain  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  I  suppose 
he  is  still  asleep  in  that  mysterious  home  I  have 
never  been  able  to  locate." 

"  He  belongs  to  the  parish  priest,  I  believe." 
Derrick  smiled  down  at  the  bright  face  but  in  his 
heart  he  was  anxious. 

Would  it  have  been  wiser  to  wait  for  the 
steamer  ? 

He  recalled  her  urgent  objection  to  delay,  her 
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fears  for  the  old  servant  in  Naples  alone,  aud,  v.  'r.t 
had  weighed  with  him  most  of  all,  the  danger  of 
typhoid  in  the  cut-oflF  island  with  its  ccntauiinat,*d 
and  slowly  decreasing  water-sapply. 

Meanwhile  the  oars  dipped  steadily  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  shores  vanished  and  the 
darkness  swallowed  them  up. 

The  faint  glow  of  the  shrouded  volcano  was  their 
only  guide  and  once  a  luminous  fan  of  light  spread 
and  vanished  over  the  troubled  water. 

It  was  the  search-light  of  the  Italian  battle- 
ship despatched  by  Government  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  but  useless,  under  the  rain  of 
ashes,  and  compelled  rel  jctantly  to  lie  far  out  from 
land. 

Otherwise,  no  sign  of  life. 

The  boat  rose  and  fell  as  the  men  bent  to  their 
oars.    Once  the  youngest  sailor  broke  into  song — 

"  Era  Lucia — la  bella  Luci*  ...  a.  ."  b  7t  awed 
by  the  heavy  silence  the  words  died  away  before 
the  end  of  the  verse. 

A  hot  wind  caught  them,  bringing  in  its  wake 
ashes  that  fell  with  a  crisp  pattering  sound  and 
Derrick  ordered  the  girl  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  a  note  of  authority  in  his  voice  that  be- 
trayed his  rising  anxiety. 

"  Pull  that  cloak  well  over  your  head — please,"  he 
added.  "  'Wait  a  minute,"  he  laid  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder—"  if  you  sit  like  that,  you  can  lean  against 
my  knees ;  it  will  be  more  comfortable  and  steadv 
the  boat."  ' 

He  turned  his  c  i  collar  up  and  j;alled  his  cap 
down  ovf    /lis  eyes. 

Now  they  were  in  for  iM 

One  of  the  sailors  rapped  out  an  oath  as  a  burn- 
ing cinder  caught  him  on  the  knuckles. 
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The  air  was  full  of  little  stinging  demons.  "  Keep 
well  under,"  said  Derrick  ;  he  pulled  the  cloak  up, 
covering  her  head  completely  and  he  felt  her  shrink 
back  with  a  little  shiver  against  his  knees. 

"  And  don't  be  frightened,  my  darling,"  he  bent 
low  and  whispered  the  words  and  a  muflfled  voice 
came  up — 

"It's  not  for  myself— but  you  ? — up  there,  ex- 
posed to  it  all." 

Derrick  laughed  suddenly  in  the  joy  of  her  tender 
thought  for  him. 

"I'm  pretty  tough,"  he  said,  "my  complexion 
will  stand  it." 

One  of  the  sailors  broke  the  silence. 

"  E  la  Signorina— is  she  not  afraid  ?  " 

A  wave  caught  the  boat  and  tipped  her  down  mto 
the  trough  of  the  sea. 

"  No,"  said  Derrick  gravely,  "  she  is  not  afraid. 
She  has  a  good  courage  and  will  bring  us  luck." 

The  man  nodded  bis  head. 

"May  the  Saints  preserve  her,"  he  invoked 
and  settled  down  with  renewed  vigour  to  his 
work. 

The  storm  of  ashes  swept  past  them  and  the  air 
cleared  a  little. 

Candida,  hot  and  tumbled,  emerged  from  the 
stifling  cloak. 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and  peered  out  through 
the  gloom. 

The  waves  were  higher  now,  and  topped  with 
white  curling  crests. 

"  I  should  stay  as  you  are,"  said  Derrick, "  it  may 
get  a  bit  rough  presently,  and"—  he  tried  to  catch 
her  eyes  but  she  looked  steadily  away — "  it  is  so 
nice  to  feel  you  near  me." 

She  smiled  back  at  him  impulsively,  but  soon 
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his  whole  attention  was  claimed  by  the  cossing 
boat. 

They  were  getting  into  the  dangerous  cross- 
currents below  the  point  of  the  mainland  where  the 
incoming  and  outward-boimd  seas  fought  in  mid- 
channel. 

The  waves  grew  higher  and  higher,  breaking  with 
an  angry  murmur,  and  to  steer  steadily  across  them 
was  no  easy  task. 

Suddenly  they  shipped  a  hetivy  sea,  soaking  the 
girl  where  she  lay,  in  a  bath  of  ice-cold  water. 

She  was  on  her  knees  in  a  minute  wringing  out 
her  skirts. 

"  Give  me  sometiiing  to  bail  with  ! "  she  cried, 
"  I  can  at  least  do  that." 

"  I  can't  leave  off  steering,"  said  Derrick  through 
set  teeth,  his  eyes  watching  a  monster  rolling  up 
from  afar,  "but  there's  a  locker  under  my  feet. 
Can  you  open  it  and  find  something  for  yourself?  " 

She  groped  with  both  hands  and  triiunphantly 
produced  a  battered  saucepan  &om  amidst  the  odds 
and  ends  of  rope  and  tackle  and  empty  flasks  of  wine. 

"  What  could  be  better  ?  "  she  cried. 

"E  permesso?" — she  waved  it  in  the  sailors' 
faces  and  her  gay  young  voice  above  the  note  of  the 
storm  cheered  them  as  nothing  else  could. 

On  they  went,  tossing  and  straining,  shipping  the 
cold  gray  waves,  which  Candida  as  steadily  bailed 
out,  fighting  the  elements  gallantly,  with  ever  the 
glow  of  Vesuvius  growing  nearer  and  nearer. 

Once  the  hot  ashes  returned  but  the  girl  went  on 
deliberately,  deaf  to  Derrick's  entreaties,  dodging 
the  big  cinders  and  hearing  the  smaller  ones  sizzle 
as  they  fell  on  the  wet  chestnut  carls. 

Her  arms  ached,  her  knees  where  the  wet  skirts 
cluDg  around  her  felt  cold  as  ice. 
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But  she  was  fighting  for  both,  she  told  herself,  in 
a  good  fight  with  the  mau  she  loved. 

And  suddenly  the  heavy  strain  slackened,  the 
waves  smoothed  out  under  them,  and  they  were  in 
tlie  sheltered  bay  of  Sorrento,  safe ! 

As  the  boat  straightened  itself,  she  got  up  a  little 
unsteadily  v/ith  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness. 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  glad,  and  so  tired ! "  she  cried  as 
she  sank  down  on  the  seat  by  Derrick.    "  It's  over 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"Thank  God,  yes,"  said  the  man. 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  of  remorse  at  her  white, 
exhausted  face. 

"  Poor  child !  my  poor  little  girl,  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  you  but  I  daren't  stop  steering  a  minute. 
Can't  you  curl  up  and  rest  a  little  now  ?  You  have 
been  so  brave,  it  was  wonderful.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  a  woman  before  and  I  believe 
without  your  help  we  should  not  have  won  through." 

The  boat  rocked  easily  in  the  smoother  water  and 
the  sailors  leaned  over  their  oars,  taking  a  well- 
earned  spell  of  rest. 

Derrick  rolled  up  the  cloak  and  slipped  it  under 
Candida's  head,  as  she  lay  in  sheer  exhaustion  on 
he  wet  seat  beside  him. 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously  and  raised  his  voice. 

"  Twenty  liras  more  apiece  if  we  are  into 
Sorrento  within  the  hour.  The  Signorina  is  wet  to 
the  skin  and  dead  beat.  Without  her  I  doubt  if  we 
should  have  ever  reached  land.' 

The  foremost  sailor  turned  with  a  quick  patter  of 
dialect  to  his  companions;  then  back  to  Derrick 
with  a  smile. 

"  We  will  do  it  Signore,  but  not  for  the  money — 
we  will  do  it  for  the  Signorina's  sake.  Madonna ! 
what  courage !  '  and  they  bent  to  their  oars  again. 
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Candida  lay  peacefully,  her  eyes  closed,  resting 
her  aching  limbs.  She  was  very  tired  but  strangely 
happy  too. 

She  had  shown  no  fear.  For  once  those  onruly 
nerves  of  hers  had  answered  the  call  of  brain. 

Moreover  she  had  helped ;  helped  bravely  and  he 
had  praised  her,  her  lover,  her  king  of  men.  And 
life  was  very  sweet. 

But  for  all  that,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  land- 
ing-stage of  the  hotel,  her  teeth  were  chattering  in 
her  head  and  a  band  of  dull  pain  pressed  round  her 
brow. 

The  payment  of  the  sailors  seemed  an  endless 
ceremony  as  she  sat  in  a  tired  heap  on  the  slope  of 
the  garden  and  wa'ched  Derrick  with  numbed  hands 
count  over  the  dirty  notes. 

At  last  it  was  over  and  the  men,  with  hearty 
farewell  salutes  had  trooped  back  to  the  boat 
leaving  the  wet  luggage  piled  up  beside  her. 

She  tried  to  rise  to  her  feet,  but  her  head  spun 
round  and  with  a  word  of  protest  Derrick  bent  down 
and  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"  Just  this  once,"  he  urged,  "  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  dearest."  And  so,  her  tired  head  against  his 
shoulder,  her  heart  beating  against  his  heart,  in  a 
strange  mist  of  content,  she  was  carried  up  the 
steep  path  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

He  crossed  the  empty  hall  and  with  the  little  wet 
figure  still  in  his  arms,  strode  up  the  stairs  to  a 
room  on  the  first  floor,  opened  the  door  without 
knocking,  and  walked  boldly  in. 

In  the  uncertain  light  before  the  mirror  a  man  in 
shirt  sleeves  paused  with  his  razor  in  his  hand 
obviously  in  the  act  of  shaving  and  stared  at  the 
intruders. 

Derrick  laid  his  burden  gently  on  the  bed. 
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"This  is  my  room,"  he  said  in  Italian  stamly. 

what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

To  his  surprise  the  original  occupant  after  a 
quick  glance  in  his  direction  answered  him  in 
English. 

"  There  must  be  uome  mistake,  I  think.  I  only 
ar  7ed  last  night  and  was  told  this  room  was  at 
ubfcity,  but  if  the  lady  is  ill " 

He  paused  courteously  as  he  looked  at  the  pros- 
trate figure  on  the  bed. 

Derrick's  tired  face  relaxed.  The  man  was 
English  and  a  gentleman. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "I  feel  sure  there  has  been 
as  you  say.  a  mistake.  We  ha.e  had  a  bad  crossing 
from  Capri  in  an  open  boat." 

The   stranger   gave    an  exclamation  of  horror. 
My  goodness,  this  weather !  "    He  wiped  his  razor 
and  shpped  it  into  the  case  and  looked  round  for  his 
coat. 

"I  slept  over  there  last  night,"  continued  Derrick, 
'but  kept  this  room  on;  it  has  been  mine  for  a 
week.    I  expect  that  scamp  of  a  landlord  n.ast  have 
let  it  on  the  sly." 

But  at  this  moment  a  fat  little  Frenchman, 
breathless  and  apologetic,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  I  regret  very 
much,  I  must  explain—but  this    gentleman,    we 

did  not  expect— by  such  a  sea "  he  cast  up  his 

hands. 

But  the  fair-haired  strange  cut  him  short 
peremptorily. 

"  Give  me  another  room  at  on.  he  said,  "  and 
have  my  things  moved." 

He  slipped  his  coat  on  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
semi-conscious    Candida   and  strode  out  into  the 
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corridoi,  where  Derrick  followed  him. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  said,  "  and  1  don't 
at  all  like  turnii)^  you  out.  But  we've  had  such  a 
bccketing  and  she's  been  bailing  out  the  boat  most 
of  the  way  over  and  is  absolutely  done." 

His  voice  shewed  his  distress  and  the  sailor's  face 
was  sympathetic. 

"  Don't  bother  about  me,"  he  said  heartily,  •  I 
shall  be  alright,  but  get  hot  grog  and  blankets  and 
everything  warm  you  can  for  her,  or  you'll  have  her 
down  with  f^ver  m  this  climate.  Here's  Bosina," 
he  stopped  '  pleasant-faced  chambermaid  and 
explained  maLiers  in  fluent  Italian  and  she  sped 
away  promptly  to  obey  his  orders. 

"  That's  all  right,  she'll  see  to  your  wife" — ^Derrick 
started  involuntarily — "  she's  a  good  sort,  is  Bosina ; 
r,nd  look  here,  never  mind  about  my  kit  at  present, 
I've  everything  I  want;  that  can  come  out  later 


on. 

"  I'm  most  awfully  obliged,"  said  Derrick. 

Then,  as  he  turned  away,  a  thought  struck  him. 

"I  wonder  where  all  mine  has  gone  to — and  there 
are  the  things  we  brought  over  with  us,  still  down 
at  the  landing-stage." 

He  gave  an  anxious  glance  back  at  the  open 
door. 

"I'll  see  to  it,"  said  his  new  friend  promptly. 
"  You  go  to  your  wife  and  leave  it  to  me,"  and  with 
a  nod  of  encouragement,  he  swung  down  the  passage 
cheerily  as  Derrick  hurried  back  to  Candida. 

He  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure  on  the  bed,  his 
heart  beating  with  "inxiety,  but  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  back  at  him  bravely. 

He  took  her  little  cold  hand  in  his  and  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

"  This  is  your  room  now,"  he  said  gently.    "  It's 
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all  arranged  and  no  ons  will  disturb  you.  The 
chambermaid  is  coming  directly  with  hot  things 
for  you.  Will  you  let  Lsr  help  you  into  bed  and 
get  re-lly  warm  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  ?  " 

AjiA  even  as  he  spoke  the  good  soul  bustled  in,  a 
ste^jning  glass  in  her  hand. 

J^errick  helped  the  little  figure  to  sit  up,  one  arm 
su])porting  her  shoulders  as  he  lifted  the  cordial  to 
hei'  lips. 

Jer  blue  eyes  spoke  back  her  gratitude  and  as 
she  sipped  it  a  little  colour  stole  into  her  pale 
cheeks. 

"  You  will  get  out  of  these  wet  things,"  he  begged, 
"  and  I  will  go  now,  if  first  you  tell  me  you  are 
aLigat." 

But  she  held  the  glass  up  to  him. 

"Do  take  some,"  she  said  softly  as  she  laid  a 
hand  on  his  wet  sleeve,  "  you  are  soaked  yourself." 

He  drank  a  little  to  please  her. 

"A  loviug-cup,"  Is  whispered,  "and  now  I'm  off 
— but  I  shall  come  back  later  to  see  how  you 
are." 

His  eyes  fell  on  a  ribbon  that  hung  around  her 
neck,  on  which  was  run  a  plain  gold  ring.  In  the 
stress  of  the  storm  it  had  slipped  out  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress. 

With  quick  fingers  he  undid  the  knot  and  held  it 
out  to  her. 

She  watched  him  gravely  and  without  a  word 
replaced  her  wedding-ring  on  her  hand. 

"  No  use  in  being  the  Signorina  any  longer,  is 
there  ?  "  He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  the  tears 
sprang  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  know — I  didn't  mean — to  deceive  you  ?  " 
The  words  were  so  low,  he  hardly  caught  them, 
but  with  the  lover's  intuition  he  guessed  their  impo^. 
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He  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

"  I  know,"  he  whispered  and  with  that,  stifl- 
ing the  ardent  longing  he  felt  to  smother  the  tired 
face  with  kisses,  he  called  Bosina  and  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  X 

But  the  perilous  crossing  was  to  leave  more  last- 
mj,  effects ;  and  far  three  days  and  nights  Candida 
tossed  about  in  high  fever  and  delirium ;  calling  out 
that  she  was  "  afraid,  afraid ! "  the  lava  was  coming 
nearer,  the  ashes  closing  over  her  head. 

Then  the  beloved  name,  piteously  again  and  again 
"Derrick— Derrick— Derrick!"  ^      ' 

The  Italian  doctor's  face  grew  grave  as  he  learned 
that  not  so  long  before  she  had  battled  through  a 
serious  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

He  suggested  a  nursing  sister,  but  Derrick  shrank 
from  the  gloomy  figure  in  its  severe  nun's  uniform. 

He  and  Rosina  could  do  all  that  was  necessary  and 
he  was  no  novice  in  sickness ;  he  had  nursed  Julian 
Dirke  unaided  through  a  bad  bout  of  fever  in  Rome 
but  a  year  since. 

Moreover  to  do  anything  for  the  woman  he  loved 
was  a  joy  and  as  he  deceived  himself  "  a  duty," 
since  It  was  mainly  through  him  her  illness  had 
occurred. 

In  the  hotel  they  were  firmly  accepted  as  husband 
and  wife.  He  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  hers,  the 
door  between  ajar,  to  wake  at  the  slightest  sound. 

A  dozen  times  in  the  first  two  nif^hts  he  would 
steal  through  and  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  restless 
form  as  she  tossed  and  flung  the  blankets  off  in  her 
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fever  or  with  gentle  persuasion  fgive  Candida  the 
medicine  the  doctor  pinned  his  faith  to. 

And  a  new  quality  crept  into  his  love ;  a  feeling 
of  deep  reverence,  a  return  to  the  old  boyish  awe  of 
her  sex,  which  shewed  itself  by  the  bare  fact  that, 
throughout  her  long  spell  of  semi-consciousness,  he 
never  even  attempted  to  kiss  the  little  hand. 

Once  as  he  bent  over  her,  smoothing  out  the 
ruffled  pillow,  his  heart  gave  a  great  throb  as  he 
caught  the  quick  words  rising  to  her  lips. 

"  I  love  him,  cane  mio,  it's  no  good  pretending 
now,  I  love  him — better  than  life  itself." 

And  a  sudden  horrible  fear  shook  him,  that  indeed 
it  might  be  her  life  she  would  lose ! 

But  he  trusted  in  her  strong  vitality,  the  force  of 
her  glowing  youth,  and  he  was  not  deceived. 

Only  John  Newcomen,  his  new-found  friend,  knew 
the  secret  of  their  strange  relations. 

He  had  opened  his  keen  blue  eyes  at  first,  but 
had  soon  realised  that  it  was  the  only  possible  plea 
they  could  offer  the  world  at  large  or  rather  that 
small  and  chiefly  foreign  contingent  sheltering  from 
the  force  of  the  eruption  at  the  quiet  Sorrento 
hotel. 

There  were  dangers  of  course  in  the  lie,  but  far 
fewer  than  if  the  bi-ginnings  of  a  scandal  were  to 
float  abroad ;  there  was  nothing  to  excite  comment 
m  an  Englishman's  devoting  himself  to  his  sick 
young  wife  upstairs. 

It  wap  the  captain  who  discovered  a  means  of 
communicating  with  the  maid  at  Naples. 

"You  can't  get  her  here,"  he  told  the  anxious 
Derrick,  "it's  quite  impossible  at  present;  the  line 
18  all  under  lava  at  Portici  and  tLere  are  no  steamers 
yet." 

"Can't  I  get  some   form  of  message   to  her? 
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Cand— ••  he  pulled  himself  up,  "  Mrs.  Clifton  will  be 
no  upset,  when  she  recovers  enouf?h  to  remember.  I 
should  like  to  save  her  this  worry  at  least." 

And  he  racked  his  brains  in  vain:  but  ihf;  day 
following  an  unlooked-for  solution  appeared,  for 
early  in  the  morning  Newcomen  rapped  at  his  door. 

"  I'm  oflf,"  he  said ;  "  a  despatch  has  just  reached 
me  and  my  leave's  curtailed.  I'm  to  join  my 
'  destroyer'  immediately,  from  Salerno,  bring  her  up 
to  Naples  to  coal  and  then  go  to  the  fleet  at 
Palermo.  There's  a  Royalty  on  the  way  to  Sicily  it 
seems  and  we  are  to  be  there  in  force." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry."  Derrick's  face  shewed  his 
regret. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  other  heartily,  "  but  I  tell 
you  what  I  can  do.  We're  bound  to  be  in  Naples 
half  to-morrow,  and  I'll  hunt  up  Mrs.  Clifton's 
maid  there  &nJ.  set  her  mind  at  rest  regarding  her 
mistress." 

"By  Jove  !  that  would  be  splendid." 

"I  suppose — "  the  other  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  You  d   better  tell  me  exactly  what  I  am  to  say." 

Derrick  knit  his  brows.  "  It's  not  easy,  is  it  ?  " 
He  paused  a  moment,  thinking  it  out.  "  Leave  me 
out  of  it  altogether,"  he  said,  "  and  simply  say  that 
Mrs.  Clifton  is  with  English  friends."  He  counted 
over  some  notes  and  handed  them  across :  "  Give  her 
these,  will  you  ?  she  may  be  short  of  •:a8h  and  tell 
her  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  line's  repaired  Mrs. 
Clifton  will  send  for  her,  but  that  it  can't  be  managed 
yet."  ^ 

Newcomen's  honest  face  cleared. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  can  leave  it  to 
me.  Parker's  Hotel,  isn't  it?  and  the  name's 
Susan" — he  made  a  note  on  his  cuff — "Susan 
what?"  he  asked. 
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They  looked  Uanklv  at  each  other. 
"Lord  only  knows!"  laughed  Derrick. 
"  Mrs.  Clifton'   maid,  that's  good  enough  anyhow. 
I'll  drop  you  a  line  to-morrow  night.    How  s  the 
patient  tbis  iioming?  " 

"  She's  ^ad  a  better  night  and  her  temperature's 
Qown,  but  she's  still  off  her  head.    The  doctor's 
♦»iugh.  heV  just  gone." 

d  she's  *    it  bettei,  and  now,  fjOod-bye." 

men  shou'    hands  gravely,  tbeir  minds 

Tight-hairef'  girl  in  the  room  beyond  with 

ha«1  so  t   riously  tangled  their  paths. 

act  p    »iBpte    Derrick. 

and  I  Hik  at  her,"  he  said,  "step  softly 

'■  mav  be  asleep.    I  know  she'd  have 

have  wtehed  yoM  ..<jod-bye." 
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Tb#»  windo  ^h  wi^re'wide  open  and  the  clear  light 
fell  Oiu  the  b<  linating    he  girl's  pale  face,  the 

long  lashes  ci  ed  >ver  the  shadowy  eyes,  and  her 
hair  in  tangli  ^&^  ,€«  of  copper  outspread  upon  the 
pillc  w  Oae  l»i*!e  ba  id  hung  limply  down  over  the 
edge  of  thr  bed  au '  the  sunshine  played  on  her 
we«Ming  lini: 

wman,"    said    the    sailor    softly. 
er!'    His  eyes  met  Derrick's  in  a 
-'lance.    "Good-bye,"  he    repeated, 
''-  aples,"  and  was  gone. 

the  picture  of  that  sweet  white 
ir  many  a  mile  of  sea. 
And  that  ^ery  afternoon  Candida  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness,    veak  and    frail    indeed,  but  her  own 
natural  self. 

Derrick  had  been  -ut  for  a  short  walk  whilst 
Rosina  took  his  place  and  had  brought  back  with 
him  a  big  buugh  of  blossom,  plucked  ruthlessly  but 
honestly  paid  for,  from  a  distant  orchard. 
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He  was  trying  now  to  stand  it  in  the  jag  so  that 
the  girl's  eyes  might  fall  on  it,  the  first  thing  when 
she  opened  them  to  Ufe,  knoT.  u.g  fall  well  her  joy  in 
beautiful  things. 

Twice  he  had  propped  up  the  top-heavy  branches 
and  each  time,  jast  as  he  judgea  them  balanced, 
t'rey  had  fallen  forward  and  struck  him  on  the 
nose. 

This  was  the  third  venture,  equally  grotesque  in 
its  result. 

"Damn!"  The  word  broke  from  his  lips  in 
desperation,  and  suddenly  behind  him  he  caught  a 
faint  laugh. 

He  wheeled  round  like  a  shot,  letting  the  bough 
fall  anyhow. 

Candida's  eyes  were  open,  no  longer  blank  or 
shilling  with  fever,  but  full  of  comprehension,  and  a 
smile  twitched  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Candida,"  he  whispered,  "  oh,  my  dear,  I'm  so 
glad ! " 

"  But  where  am  I?  "  Her  eyes  wandered  round 
the  sunny  room,  lingered  on  the  blossom  and  came 
back  ag;  i  to  the  flushed  handsome  face  of  the 
man. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

He  noticed  the  extreme  weakness  of  her  voice  and 
going  to  the  mantelpiece  poured  her  out  some 
medicine. 

"  Drink  this  first,"  he  said,  "  just  to  please  your 
Nurse  Martha,  ai  then  you  shall  have  everything." 
He  propped  up  the  pillows  behind  her  and  held  the 
glass  to  her  lips. 

She  obeyed  him  mechanically  and  sank  back  with 
a  little  sigh. 

"  Is  it  a  dream  ?  "  she  said ;  "  anyhow  it's  very 
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nice  after  the  niffhtmare  I've  been  through  . 
feel  80  sleepy,"  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her 
"  but  the  light  hurts " 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  pnlled  to  the  outside 
shutters,  then  stole  back  to  her  ^ide. 

"  Thank  you  I"  she  said  drowsily ;  her  eyes  closed, 
but  she  stretched  out  her  little  hand  and  he  took  it 
in  his  own. 

"  Good-night,"  she  whispered  like  a  tired  child 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  could  tell  by  hor  quiet 
breathing  she  was  asleep. 

So  he  sat  by  her  bedside,  as  the  long  day  deepened 
into  twilight,  not  during  to  move,  cramped  but 
happy,  with  the  soft  fingers  in  his  own. 

And  at  last  even  they  relaxed,  as  she  lay  without 
moving  under  the  healing  spell  of  sJeep. 

The  doctor  came  at  six,  noiselessly,  and  beamed 
upon  the  pair. 

"  The  wife  is  doing  well — it  could  not  b .  better- 
let  her  sleep  it  oat,  but  whsn  she  wakes,  hot  soup 
and  no  talk.  We  must  feed  her  now.  Courage,  my 
friend;  it  is  a  great  step  forward."  His  black  eyes 
raked  the  young  man's  face  sympathetically.  "  You 
are  but  lately  married — non  I  vero  ?  " 

Derrick  stammered  incoher  ntly.  "  One  sees  that," 
said  the  kindly  doctor,  as  they  walked  down  the 
corridor  together.  "  Ahi ! "  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  a  fine  thing — youth — 6  I'amore  ! " 

But  next  morning  came  the  dreaded  explana- 
tions. 

Candida,  wide-eyed  and  fretful  with  the  first 
touch  of  returning  health,  insisted  on  the  whole 
truth,  and  Derrick,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  upset  the 
patient  and  his  dread  of  a  scene,  succeeded  in  paint- 
ing himself  in  the  worst  possible  light. 

"  I    quite    understand    Su8a,n   was   out    of    the 
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question,"  Candida  conceded, 

got  me  a  nurse— one  of  the  little  ''  blue  sisters  '— 

they're  always  available." 

The  hot  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  An'l  now  it's  more  deceit  again,  worse  lies,  and 
— and  a  perfectly  intolerable  situation ! " 

She  turned  away  from  him,  burying  her  flushed 
face  m  the  pillows. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  one  of  those  long 
black  religious  things,"  he  pleaded ;  "  one  could  tell 
you  had  gone  through  so  much  horror  already — you 
talked,  you  know,  about  it,  and  I  thought  it  would 
frighten  you  to  death  to  wake  and  s&e  a  perambu- 
latmg  coffin  like  that  beside  you." 

But  Candida  refused  to  smile.  She  felt  weak  and 
deeply  ill-used. 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance  from  under  her  long 
lashes.  * 

"  So  I  talked  in  my  sleep,  did  I  ?— and  you  sat 
there  and  listened.    How  very  pleasant ! " 

The  tips  of  her  ears  grew  red  at  the  thought  and 
Derrick,  wounded  to  the  quick,  moved  across  to  the 
open  window.  She  should  not  see  how  much  she 
had  hurt  him. 

And  at  that  moment  the  doctor  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

"  Eh,  buon  giorno,  Signore,  and  the  patient  ?  Ma  ! 
this  is  excellentissimo  !  "  He  felt  her  pulse  and  his 
black  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  as  he  turned  to- 
wards Derrick. 

"My  compliments!  She  will  do  your  careful 
nursing  credit." 

He  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  began  to  question 
her. 

There  were  no  aches  or  pains?  and  the  head? 

etc. 
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She  answered  him  with  evident  shyness  which  he 
put  down  to  her  inferior  command  of  the  language, 
but  whenever  he  mentioned  "her  husband"  she 
stiffened  involuntarily. 

He  glauced  at  the  tall  figure  gazing  out  of  the 
window  and  his  old  eyes  twinkled. 

"  A  tiflf,"  he  thought,  but  wise  in  his  generation 
pretended  he  noticed  nothing. 

So,  business  over,  he  chatted  on  pleasantly,  trying 
in  his  kindly  way  to  thaw  the  chilled  atmosphere. 

About  the  eruption,  of  his  one  visit  to  Eng- 
land and,  fatal  step  had  he  but  known  it  to  ques- 
tion the  pair  about  their  life  in  the  grey  country 
beyond.  ■' 

"And  there  are  no  babies  ?  "—Candida  crimsoned 
to  the  brows. 

"  Patienza  !  "  he  cried  cheerily,  '•  the  day  is  yet 
young  !  "  and  Derrick  felt  an  insane  desire  to  take 
him  by  the  throat  and  drop  him  into  the  garden 
below. 

But  after  this  bombshell  in  the  camp  he  rose 
to  depart. 

"  Until  to-morrow  then,  a  riverderia  Signora;  the 
medicine  still,  and  fat,  eat,  eat.  Again  I  compliment 
the  nurse,"  and  he  bustled  off,  pleased  with  his  r61e 
of  peacemaker.  The  door  closed  on  a  pregnant 
silence.  ** 

Derrick    drummed    on    the    shutters    with    his 
knuckles,  staring  out  over  the  still  dust-laden  land 
conscious  of  a  bitter  feeling  of  failure,  and  totally 
uncertain  how  to  act. 

But  after  a  little  a  chilling  voice  came  from  the 
bed. 

"Would  you  be  so  good  e .  to  ring  for  the  chamber- 
maid <    I  want  her." 
The  last  words  faltered  and  without  looking  at  the 
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girl  he  walked  across  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the 
Bell ;  then  he  turned,  and  passing  into  the  adjoining 
room,  gently  closed  the  door  between,  for  the  first 
time— had  she  but  known  it — during  the  long  hours 
of  anxietf ;  and  to  himself,  he  said. 
"It  is  over!" 

Bosina  bustled  in,  brisk  and  cheerful,  overjoyed  to 
find  "  la  bella  Signora  "  was  once  more  herself. 

As  she  stirred  about  the  room,  getting  hot  water 
and  obeying  the  invalid's  little  commands,  she  prat- 
tled on  without  ceasing. 

"And  the  Signore?  He  was  resting,"  she  hoped. 
"He  must  be  worn-out — Madonna!  what  devo- 
tion !  All  those  nights,  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  and 
in  the  day  too,  he  would  never  rest.  He  must  have 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  Poverino !  it  is  now  he 
will  feel  the  strain ! — *'  and  so  on. 

A  wave  of  shame  swept  across  the  listening  girl. 
She  had  thought  only  of  herself,  never  of  him.  She 
had  rewarded  his  devotion  with  angry  words,  as  she 
felt  bitterly— and  for  what  ? 

Foractingashe  believed  was  best,  to  shield  her 
good  name  from  the  breath  of  scandal. 

Slowly  the  depths  of  her  ingratitude  overwhelmed 
her,  and  she  choked  over  the  soup  that  Rosina 
insisted  on  her  swallowing. 

At  last  the  good  creature  left  the  room  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  «»he  could  let  the  tears  flow  un- 
checked —  tears  of  remorse  and  sheer  phy  .jal 
weakness. 

Once  she  thought  she  heard  a  stir  in  the  room 
next  door. 

"Derrick,"  she  called  softly,  holding  her  breath 
to  listen,  above  the  beating  of  her  heart. 
But  there  came  no  response. 
For  the  truth  was  the  man  was  dead  asleep. 
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He  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed,  worn-out  with 
bis  long  vigil,  sad  at  heart,  and  sleep,  the  deep  sleep 
of  exhaustion  had  claimed  him  as  her  own. 

At  six  he  woke  with  a  start  and  the  guilty  feeling 
of  the  medicine-hour  neglected. 

Still  drowsy  and  half-forgetful  of  the  trouble  be- 
tween them  he  stole  in  on  stockinged  feet  to  take  a 
peep  at  his  patient. 

But  Candida  was  awake  and  the  sight  ol  the  big 
man's  care  for  her,  the  noiseless  tread  and  tired 
anxious  face  wen*,  to  her  very  heart. 

"  Derrick,"  she  cried,  "  I'm  so  sorry — "  she  gave 
a  little  sob — "  what  must  you  think  ?    I  want  to 

thank  you — to  thank  you  for  all "  the  words 

failed  her. 

He  stooped  down,  worried  at  the  sight  oi  her 
tears  and  gently  stroked  back  the  thick  soft  hair 
that  tumbled  over  her  brow. 

"Hush,  hush,"  he  said,  "you  mus.u't  excite 
yourself — it's  alright — I  understand." 

She  put  up  her  arms  impulsively  and  drawing 
his  head  down  to  hers,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  she  kissed  him. 

Then,  with  a  little  shamed  cry  she  pushed  him 
away. 

Still  with  the  new-born  feeling  of  reverence  he 
held  himself  well  in  Land.  But  the  hurt  was  gone 
for  ever  and  he  knew  that  for  all  her  sudden  show 
of  temper,  she  was  bp*  dearer  to  him  than 
before. 

"  Darling,"  he  whispered  softly,  "  I  am  indeed 
thanked,"  and  the  happiness  rang  in  his  voice. 

He  poured  out  her  medicine  and  held  it  towards 
her. 

"Will  you  drink  this  and  try  to  sleep,  just  to 
please  your  Nurse  Martha  ?  " 
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She  smiled  back  at  him  sweetly  through  her 

"Dear  Nnrse  Martha,'  she  said,  "there's  only 
one  thing  wanting  now,  and  that's  the  yellow  dog, 
to  Bit  up  and  beg  for  philosophy."  ^ 
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CHAPTER   XI 

Derrick  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  terrace  fring- 
ing the  Santa  Caterina  Hotel,  that  little  inn  perched 
on  the  sharp  point  of  headland  at  the  entrance  to 
Amalfi,  like  an  outpost  guard'.ng  the  grey  roofs  and 
deep  blue  bay  beyond. 

His  thoughts  were  bitter  indeed;  for  to-morrow 
he  and  Candida  would  part. 

She  had  made  a  rapid  recovery  from  her  sharp 
attack  of  fever  and  they  had  le^t  Sorrento,  driv- 
ing along  the  beautiful  Comiche  road  to  their 
present  halting-place,  which  Newcomen  had  re- 
commended to  Derrick  in  one  of  their  last  talks 
together. 

And  to-morrow  Candida  would  continue  her 
journey  alone;  at  Cava  dei  Terreni  Susan  would 
join  her  mistress  by  the  newly-mended  line ;  as 
she  had  come  so  she  would  pass  out  ol  his  life  for 
ever! 

Derrick,  vmder  the  gold  moonlight,  unconsciously 
ground  his  heel  into  the  unevenly-paved  terrace. 

In  his  heart  was  dull  anger  as  well  as  pain ;  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  reaction  from 
the  tight  control  he  had  laid  on  himself  during  the 
long  hours  of  anxiety. 

He  knew  she  was  fond  of  him— she  shewed  it 
uncozusciously  a  dozen  times  a  day,  but  her  "  love  of 
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convention,"  as  he  called  it  bitterly,  built  up  an 
impassable  barrier  between  them. 

Not  all  his  logic,  passionate  protest,  nor  all  his 
hot  desire  could  break  it  down. 

Only  that  afternoon,  watching  the  sun  dip  down 
over  the  blue  water,  as  they  sat  on  the  terrace  side 
by  side,  they  had  gone  over  the  old  ground  again  : 
re-opened  the  subject  of  his  stormy  speech  on  the 
shore  at  Capri  and  he  had  pleaded  with  her  manfully, 
desperately,  but  in  vain. 

She  was  true  to  her  own  fixed  principles,  to  the 
heights  of  her  girlish  ideals. 

He  cursed  at  the  narrowness  of  her  outlook  on 
life,  at  the  bigoted  Scotch  upbringing,  at  the  "  cold- 
ness of  her  temperament ! " 

Bat  Candida  with  wet  eyes  and  an  aching  heart 
clung  to  her  colours.     She  would  not  be  coerced. 

She  was  Geoffrey  Clifton's  wife,  bound  to  him  by 
laws  of  honour  and  obedience. 

Too  honest  to  profess  a  love  that  she  did  not  feel 
sho  yet  clung  to  the  two  remaining  clauses  of  her 
murriage-vow. 

She  had  met  all  his  logic,  all  the  clever  props 
with  which  he  bolstered  his  modem  views,  with 
the  simple  unswerving  response, 
"  It  would  not  be  rght." 

They  had  dined  together  in  a  moody  silence,  and 
afterwards  she  had  gone  early  to  bed,  pleading 
fatigue,  with  a  last  look  of  piteous  protest  at  the 
man  she  loved. 

He  could  see  her  sad  face  now  as  he  stared  out 
through  the  darkness,  the  blue  eyes  clouded,  the 
red  mouth  quivering  as  she  faltered  a  low  "  good- 
night." * 

And  he  had  not  even  answered  her.  So  it  had 
come  to  this ! 
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He  stood  there,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  hoar, 
broken  ever  so  faintly  by  the  wash  of  the  distant 
sea  where  the  thin  line  of  white  against  the  beach 
came  into  sight  and  vanished  again  as  the  moon 
dipped  under  the  edge  of  a  cloud  and  the  face  of  the 
night  darkened. 

Sleep  was  impossible.  He  could  not  face  the 
long  restless  hours  he  knew  so  well  awaited  him. 
It  was  better  to  stand  there  in  the  cool  air  and 
think. 

But  he  tried  to  turn  his  mind  in  another  direction, 
to  flee  the  love  that  threatened  nothing  but  parting 
and  pain. 

Since  he  had  resigned  his  post  as  secretary  to 
Dirke,  politics  had  been  relegated  to  a  far-away 
memory. 

Now  he  mi  st  face  the  future  squarely  and  the 
step  he  had  so  long  contemplated — that  of  entering 
the  lists  himself  and  championing  the  cause  he  had 
studied  so  steadily  at  the  next  likely  parliamentary 
election. 

In  his  innermost  heart  he  did  not  feel  sure  of 
Dirke.  Now  that  their  paths  were  definitely 
sundered,  he  wondered  how  the  busy  man  would 
regard  his  secretary's  bid  for  individual  power. 

He  had  never  been  able  to  gauge  the  cold  leader's 
feelings  for  him  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  intrigue 
with  Lady  Mary  had  created  an  atmosphere  of 
silent  antagonism,  at  any  rate  on  the  younger  man's 
part. 

There  had  been  such  wheels  within  wheels  in  the 
1  political  house,  love  and  ambition  playing  each 
^iier  for  steadily  growing  stakes. 

And  it  seemed  to  Derrick  at  times  as  if  Dirke  had 
looked  on  from  afar,  knowing  all  things  under  that 
mocking  smile  of  his,  even  cynically  amused  at  the 
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tie  that  bound  the  clever  young  secretary  to  the 
everlasting  daily  round.  ^^oi^ry  w  ine 

if  t!'L''°^' '°  ^'^  °T'  ^^^'^^'y  gained  freedom,  was 
it  to  be  peace  or  war? 

He  turned,  his  arms  folded,  thinking  deeply  and 

WW^'-^'^f^'^vT'^.*   °'*"^^   and    rush    the 

Ini  nn   "^'"^^n  ^^i^^^  J'°^  ^a«  *^o^  wide  open 
and  out  came  Candida,  her  dressing-gown  swirline 
on  the  wind  as  she  turned  in  haste  and  pullESf 
door  to  violently,  peered  back  into  the  empty  r^jm 
her  face  pressed  to  the  glass.  ^  ' 

Away  went  politics,  ambition  and  the  like  as 

JJTe^^onrcr""^^''  '^"^^^^  ^*  *^^  «*^-g— 

maUerf""^*'"   ^^   """^^    *^°''^'    "^^^^ever's    the 

fJ^^  ?*'*/^  uJ^^  .^.'^''^^^  backward  glance  and 
turned  her  frightened  face  towards  him 

I  can't  help  it !  "  she  said  desperately.    "  Ifs— 
it  s  a  mouse !  r         j        xu  d 

He  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed.    What  a 
aSger.    ^^  '^^  gave  a  sharp  exclamation  of 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  repeated  hotly  aeain.  "  I 
hate  the  sight  of  one.  All  these  hours  it's  been 
^ere,  nibble,  nibble,  nibble-squeak,  squeak^ 
h^Xr'^'V^.?  '^'  excitement  and  he  choked 
back  a  smile  at  the  sight  of  her  real  distress.  "  and 
tnen  she  threw  out  her  arm  dramatically,  "  it  ran 
right  across  my  hed-^I  felt  it  i  " 

nJ^-^^^'^i^®''^*^'  ^^'  ^y^'  ^ack  on  the  dark  room ; 
ni.S'?;,?^  ^''*"!^'  everything  forgotten  in  the 
panic  of  the  moment. 

The  cold  night  wind  brushed  past  her,  tossing  the 
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long  curls  that  hung  around  her  face  and  sweeping 
out  the  folds  of  her  gown. 

Derrick  gave  a  quick  exclamation.  "  Oh,  Candida 
— how  naughty! — with  nothing  on  your  feet." 

He  was  the  nurse  once  more  by  simple  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

"  You  must  go  in  at  once  or  you'll  be  ill  again 
to-morrow." 

"  But  the  mouse  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  Oh,  hang  the  mouse !  I'll  come  in  and  kill  it 
for  you." 

He  opened  the  window  as  he  spoke  and  his  voice 
grew  stern. 

"You  must  go  in,"  he  ordered  her;  "it's  sheer 
folly  after  your  illness." 

She  gave  a  little  shiver  and  gathering;  her  dress- 
ing-gown with  both  hands  tightly  round  her  knees, 
stepped  over  the  threshold. 

There  was  a  sofa  by  the  window  and  she  sat  down 
hastily,  tucking  her  bare  feet  under  her,  with  a 
mistrustful  glance  along  the  floor. 

"I  know  it's  cowardly,"  she  explained,  "but  I 
simply  can't  help  it.  I  stood  it  for  hours,  hearing 
it  patter  about  and  squeak,  but  when  it  got  on  the 
bed "  words  failed  her  for  a  moment. 

"  I  wonder  where  it  is  now — I  wish  the  moon 
would  come  out  from  behind  that  cloud !  " 

"It's  gone  down  its  hole  ages  ago,  I  expect," 
Derrick  smiled,  "and  is  probably  far  more  frightened 
even  than  you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  hasn't,"  said  Candida  nervously, 
"if  you'll  just  sit  down  and  keep  quiet  a  little 
you'll  hear  it." 

He  obeyed  her  silently,  settling  himself  on  the 
foot  of  the  sofa  by  the  little  curled-up  figure  of  the 
girl. 
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She  held  her  breath  and  waited.  In  the  intense 
silence  he  conld  count  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and 
some  faint  perfume  from  her  hair  or  the  folds  of 
her  wrap  stole  up  to  his  senses. 

Suddeiily  she  leaned  forward  and  clutched  him 
by  the  arm. 

Vowr^^''    *^®   whispered,  "did   you  hear   it? 

She  was  so  near  to  him  in  the  darkness,  he  could 
feel  her  breath  upon  his  cheek  and  the  soft  tendrils 
of  Her  disordered  hair  brushed  slightly  against  his 

Something  rose  in  his  throat,  euffocating  him,  and 
the  dim  room  swam  before  his  eyes  as  he  set  his 
teeth  m  his  effort  to  maste-  the  strong  desire  he  felt 
to  crush  her  in  his  arms. 

A  faint  rustling  sound  came  from  the  distant  grate. 

In  the  urgent  need  for  action,  he  groped  for  a 
book  on  the  table  by  him  and  hurled  it  across  the 
room  m  the  direction  of  the  noise  as  the  moon 
emerging  from  its  cloud  flooded  the  scene  with  light 

Distinctly,  in  the  sudden  whiteness,  they  saw  a 
small  brown  body  dash  across  the  floor  and  force  its 
way  under  the  badly  fitting  door. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  said  Candida  fervently,  "it's 
gone !  '•  She  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  but  Derrick 
aid  not  speak. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl's  face,  drinking  its 
beauty  deep  down  into  his  memory,  devouring  its 
every  detail,  even  to  the  traces  of  recent  tears  which 
m  the  cold  white  hght  stood  confessed  around  her 
eyes. 

She  could  feel  his  masterful  gaze  compelling  hers 
bhe  struggled  to  resist,  but  a  strange  powerlessness 
was  creeping  over  her;  she  was  falling  under  the 
spell  of  the  sheer  force  of  his  manhood. 
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She  put  her  hand  up  with  a  little  flattering 
movement  to  her  throat  and  his  arm  crept  round 
her  as  she  stared  bock  helplessly  into  tne  deep 
brown  eyei. 

But  at  his  touch  a  sudden  thrill  of  excitement 
swept  across  her,  and  the  flood-gates  of  her  long 
pent-up  love  were  opened,  drowning  thought  and 
reason,  stifling  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips  as  she 
swayed  unconsciously  towards  him  and  he  gathered 
her  up  in  his  arms  with  a  little  cry,  all  the  warm 
soft  beauty  of  her  in  the  exquisite  joy  of  the 
moment. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  carried  her  across  the  room, 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as  once  before,  half  faint- 
ing, he  had  borne  her  up  the  steep  garden  of  the 
Sorrento  Hotel,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed ;  and  the 
words  broke  from  him  incoherently, 

'•  I  love  you  so! "  and  again,  "  I  love  you  so— oh, 
Candida,  my  darling " 

And  the  clouds  veiled  the  pearly  west  and  the 
moon  went  down  her  lonely  pathway  over  the  dis- 
tant sea. 

But  the  gentle  Night  smiled  softly  as  she  wrapped 
the  house  on  the  cliffs  steep  side  in  the  folds  of 
her  darkest  hood,  for  as  the  breeze  swept  pasther 
feet  she  had  caught  the  rustle  of  young  Love's 
wings. 

T  *  •   *  *  * 

In  the  morning  whep  '^mdida  awoke  she  found 
two  letters  on  her  breaking,  tray. 

Half  dazed  by  the  '  'ightness  of  the  sunshine 
without  she  tore  open  t.  .  uppermost. 

It  was  a  pathetic  epistle  from  Susan  at  Naples : 
the  carefully  pointed  hand,  full  of  mispelhngs 
breathing  forth  a  genuine  despair  at  her  inability  to 
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meet  her  mistress  at  Cava  that  day.  She  had 
slipped  on  the  treacherous  ashes  that  still  choked 
the  thoroughfares  and  sprained  her  ankle,  and  the 
doctor  refused  his  permission  for  her  to  put  her  foot 
to  the  ground. 

"A  respite  .  .  !  "  Through  Candida's  drowsy 
brain  the  thought  flashed  suddenly  and  mechani- 
cally she  turned  to  the  other  letter,  memory  fast  re- 
turning. 

It  was  a  poem  from  Derrick. 

"  Into  the  dust  of  Dreamland 

Silvered  by  Moons  of  Love 
Hand  in  hand  let  \xa  lose  our  way 

Far  from  the  heights  abore. 
Heights  of  Logic  and  Order, 

Swept  bare  by  the  winds  of  the  Law 
For  the  feet  of  the  wise,  with  their  sad  cold  eyes 

And  merciless  silent  jaw. 

"  Down  in  the  shade  of  the  myrtles, 

The  nightingale  sings  to  her  mate 
Of  Love  and  of  Life  and  the  promise  of  Birth — 

That  lies  hid  in  the  deep  lap  of  Fate- 
Up  on  the  heights  they  may  talk  of  Fame, 

Grim  Duty,  and  sad-faued  Death, 
On  3  glance  from  thine  eyes  and  I  swoop  from  grey  skies 

To  the  glow  of  thine  arms  and  thy  breath. 

"  One  kiss — and  for  both,  Beloved, 

The  dust  shall  be  sparks  of  fire  I 
Why  pause  to  think,  with  all  life  to  drink 

In  the  flood  of  our  deep  desire  ? — 
Leave  Logic  and  Law  and  Reason 

To  reign  on  the  heights  above 
And  come  down  to  my  kingdom  of  Dreamland 

In  the  silver-dust  Valley  of  Love." 

"  The  silver-dust  valley  of  love  .  .  ."It  was 
true  then,  and  no  dream ! 

With  a  sudden  incontroUable  impulse,  half- wonder, 
half-l,jtr,  Candida  sprang  out  of  bed  and  crossing 
the  room  caught  up  the  little  silver  hand-glass  and 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  its  clear  reflection. 
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It  wag  the  same  face  confronting  her ;  the  samfl 
honest  bine  eyes  that  looked  so  steadily  Inck  into 
her  own,  the  same  firm  young  month  with  its  clean- 
cut  innocent  curves. 

And  yet 

She  was  Derrick's  mistress.  She  did  not  spare 
herself — it  was  the  naked  truth. 

But  with  the  very  thought,  as  she  stood  there, 
the  chestnut  curls  running  riot  over  her  slender 
shoulders,  there  came  such  a  haunting  memory  of 
the  pleading  passionate  voice  and  the  kisses  he  nad 
rained  upon  her  through  the  night,  that  repentance 
was  swept  aside  and  shame  drowned  in  the  very 
depths  of  her  first  great  realisatiou  of  the  mystery 
of  love. 

She  had  been  false  to  her  rreod  of  life.  She  had 
torn  down  her  girlish  i**'  s  ^ud  trampled  them 
underfoot,  and — Strang  <  ••■ 'i.  "iment  of  Mother 
Nature — all  she  felt  was  ,  .1-  •  of  the  morning 
and  the  longing  for  a  s  i^  .  1- .>r  lover's  happy 

face. 

Of  all  the  words  he  had  spoLen,  all  the  argu- 
ments he  had  used  in  that  .  .  century-ago  scene 
in  Capri,  one  phrase  stood  out  defiantly  c-^nnited. 

Love  had  not  "  passed  her  by!  "  He  1.  -5  ■.  ^aimed 
her  triumphantly  in  all  the  glow  and  spi^udour  of 
her  youth.  So  casting  all  shame  aside,  drunk 
with  love,  she  dressed  quickly  and  went  out,  down 
the  long  path,  where  the  blossoming  alit  ond  met 
and  kissed  against  the  radiant  sky.  to  her  lover  in 
the  garden. 

All  the  anxiety  he  had  suffered — wonaering  how 
in  the  morning  light  she  would  view  the  world 
from  her  new,  strange  standpoint — was  swept  away 
by  the  sight  of  her  happy  face. 

And  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  a  little 
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inarticulate  cry  of  relief  she  answered  his  unspoken 
thooght  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"  Oh !  Derry  dear,    she  whispered,  as  her  hands 
stole  round  his  neck,  "It's  all  so  sweet    .    .    . 
love  in  the  sunshine — I  can't  believe  it's  wrong!  " 
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"•HAPTEB  XII 

The  hansom  swerved  smoothly  round  into  the 
M"!!  as  Derrick,  his  luggage  piled  above  him,  gazed 
out  at  the  growing  improvement  in  the  Queen's 
Memorial  work,  breathing  in  deeply  the  smell  of 
London,  that  individual  blending  of  odours  that  is 
the  privilege  of  every  great  city. 

After  his  experience  with  the  Jehus  of  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  it  was  a  joy  to  watch  the  steady 
flow  of  traffic  and  the  Boat  way  they  blended  into 
the  scheme  as  his  hansc.n  turned  up  through  the 
gates  into  St.  James*. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  was  the  usual  pause, 
and  he  recognised  a  club  acquaintance,  elderly  but 
daj^dified,  dawdling  before  Stewart's  to  greet  a  pretty 
woman  muffled  in  sablca — for  the  weather  was  still 
chilly  in  England — who  had  approached  from  the 
Bond  Street  end. 

The  pair  after  shaking  hands  turned  to  the  right 
along  Piccadilly,  side  by  side. 

Derrick  could  just  catch  through  the  glass  her 
delicate  profile  raised  towards  her  companion  and 
the  smooth  coUs  of  her  perfectly  dressed  hair. 

He  gave  a  little  start,  it  was  Lady  Mary 
Dirke. 

He  watched  them  move  on  together  until  they 
came  abreast  of  Solomon's,  and  the  lady's  almost 
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imperceptible  paurs  befoie  the  flower-clad  window; 
then  saw  the  quick  shake  of  her  head  as  her  escort 
with  senile  generosity  persisted— the  subsequent 
hef  .iation  and  then,  as  his  hansom,  obedient  to  the 
policeman's  nod,  carried  him  quickly  forward,  he 
caught  a  parting  glimpse  of  her  sables  vanishing 
through  the  doorway  of  the  flower-shop. 

He  leaned  back  comfortably  and  laughed  aloud. 
It  was  the  same  old  London  ;  with  its  smiling 
intrigue,  its  easy  vice  and  prosperous  virtue  ! 

As  he  reached  his  club,  a  member  passing  in  before 
him  flung  his  half-smoked  cigarette  down  into  the 
gutter,  to  be  pounced  on  immediately  by  a  prowling 
sandwich  man. 

The  fellow  raised  himself  erect,  straightening  his 
notice-board  and  as  Derrick's  eyes  fell  on  the 
advertisement,  he  noticed  it  ran  : 

"  Once  you  have  smoked  our  'PEEFECT  PUFF ' 
you  will  pass  all  others  in  disgust." 

Above  it,  cynically  unconscious,  the  unkempt, 
blear-eyed  sandwich  man  blew  out  a  thin  column  of 
smoke,  obviously  American! 

It  was  the  touch  of  humour  completing  the  picture 
as  the  Irishman  sprang  from  his  cab. 

That,  and  the  porter's  discreet  welcome,  the  pile 
of  letters  awaiting  him  and  a  voice  from  the  hall 
that  hailed  him  with  a  yawn. 
"  Hullo,  Kilmarny,  you  back  ?  " 

It  was  London— voil4  tout.  He  was  in  his  own 
again. 

He  splashed  about  in  all  the  luxury  of  an  English 
bath-room  and  dressed  leisurely. 

He  was  to  dine  with  the  Dirkes.  Half-way 
through  his  shave  a  mischievous  thought  struck  him. 

She  would  be  wearing  her  favourite  Malmaisons 
to-night  and  he  would  tease  her  over  her  elderly 
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admirer;  but  by  suggestion  only,  so  that  Julian 
should  not  understand. 

They  had  played  the  game  so  often ;  he  would  see 
if  she  had  forgotten  or  if  the  new  Beligion  forbade 
the  sport. 

His  tie  went  wrong  but  nothing  could  mar  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits. 

•'  Dash  it  all !  You're  such  a  savage  now,  Derry," 
he  told  his  brown  reflection  in  the  glass,  "you've 
forgotten  the  way  to  dress !  " 

And  his  face  grew  suddenly  tender  as  the  train  of 
thoughts  carried  him  back  to  a  less-assurt  J  civilisa- 
tion and  swerved  to  his  little  "  sun- worshipper," 
alone  in  distant  Amalfi. 

He  opened  the  window,  half -stifled  by  the  used- 
up  heaviness  of  the  London  air  and  lighting  a 
cigarette,  threw  himself  back  in  a  chair. 

Below,  the  steady  note  of  the  traffic  rose  to  his 
ears  but  his  mind  was  far  away,  back  in  the  sunshine. 

It  had  been  a  wonderful  idyll- -the  whole  series 
of  well-nigh  impossible  events — mo^e  than  ever  wild 
as  viewed  in  the  grey  London  light. 

What  a  dear  little  woman  it  was ! — sweet,  passion- 
ate, unsophisticated.  He  gave  a  sudden  sigh,  for 
the  parting  had  been  hard  and  only  two  nights  ago 
he  had  held  her  in  his  arms  on  the  lonely  terrace, 
wrapped  round  by  the  warm  Italian  night,  and  sworn 
he  would  return. 

But  now  his  work  claimed  him.  He  had  idled 
long  enough.  He  remembered  the  first  call  to 
harness  ;  the  letter  Dirke  had  sent  him  over  a  week 
ago,  giving  the  definite  proof  he  had  begged  of  his 
undiminished  interest  in  his  late  .secretary. 

There  was  the  chance  of  a  vacar '  seat  at  Trey- 
borouyh  in  the  adjoining  coimty  to  his  own. 

The  present  member,  an  elderly  man,  had  suffered 
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a  slight  stroke  and  might  retire  from  political  life  at 
any  moment. 

It  would  be  -lYcU  for  Derrick  to  return  and  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  emergency. 

Sir  George's  influence  in  the  neighbomrhood  should 
be  worked  for  its  full  value  and  the  seat,  if  gained, 
would  be  a  noteworthy  victory  for  the  party. 

So  Julian  wrote  with  a  touch  of  rare  enthusiasm 
but  Derrick,  deaf  to  the  old  war  cry,  had  lingered  on, 
lost  in  the  glamour  of  his  Southern  romance — love 
in  the  sunshine. 

Then  the  two  telegrams,  Dirke-like  and  definite. 

He  must  decide  at  once  and  return  to  town. 

Even  Candida,  sad  at  heart,  counselled  departure. 

So  here  he  was,  back  again,  already  eager  for  the 
fray. 

But  he  loved  her  still.  As  well  as  ever,  he  told 
himself  with  a  certain  complacency. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  ;  there  would  be  time  to 
write  her  a  line  aimouncing  his  safe  arrival,  so  he 
went  down  to  the  smoking-room  and  began. 

"  Darling  little  woman " 

But  a  knot  of  men  round  the  fireplace  hailed  him 
with  delight. 

"  By  Jove— you're  brown !  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  while  ?  Lucky  dog !  London  simply 
beastly— nothing  but  rain  or  fogs.  Oh— rotten, 
of  course— can't  get  any  exercise  now  the  shoot- 
mg's  over.  Golf  ?— bless  you,  man,  the  country's 
under  water  — floods  everywhere  —  a  damned 
climate!"  Derrick  slipped  the  letter  into  his 
pocket  and  resigned  himself— not  altogether  un- 
willmgly— to  the  inevitable. 

At  eight  he  tore  uimself  away— the  letter  still 
unwritten— and  was  whirled  in  a  fast  taxi  to  the 
well-known  door. 
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Lady  Mary  greeted  him  calmly  without  a  flicker 
of  emotion  on  her  paJe  beautiful  face ;  Julian  with 
cold  courtesy.  Derrick  noticed  though,  with  his 
keen  eye  for  effect,  that  his  hostess  was  dressed  in 
his  favourite  pink,  an  indefinite  shell-coloured  tea- 
gown  with  loose  flowing  lines  that  hid  her  too 
slender  figure  and  yet  was  cut  frankly  low,  showing 
the  clearly-veined  white  neck,  and  where  the  rich 
lace  veiled  the  soft  outlines  of  her  breast,  a  knot  of 
carnations  was  carelessly  fastened. 

His  eyes  twinkled  involuntarily. 

"  What  lovely  flowers  !  "  His  voice  already  had 
caught  the  London  note.  "  It's  early  for  Malmaisons, 
isn't  it?"  .,     ,. 

She  touched  the  petals  delicately  with  shm  white 
fingers  and  Julian  dropped  his  sombre  eyes  and 
gazed  down  at  them  where  he  stood,  leaning  against 
the  high  carved  mantelpiece  beside  his  wife. 

•'  It  is  rather.  Lena  brought  them  up  from  the 
country ; "  her  voice,  low  and  almost  throaty,  was 
perfectly  composed;  "they  have  started  a  lot  of 
glass  and  are  rather  proud  of  their  flower.s— I  tell  her 
she  will  be  developing  into  one  of  those  dreadful 
women  who  wear  'garden-hats'  and  we*4  in  gaunt- 
let gloves  and  whose  talk  consists  of  '  bulbs '  and 
•cuttings."'  ,    . 

She  laughed  lazily  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 

lie. 

So  "  religion  "  had  not  cured  her  of  one  besetting 

sin ! 

"I  saw  some  at  Solomon's  as  I  passed  and  thought 
of  you,"  said  Derrick  mischievously. 

The  butler  announced  dinner  and  they  went  down- 
stairs. There  were  to  be  no  other  guests  that 
evening. 

"  Quite  like  old  times,"  said  Lady  Mary  pleas- 
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antly  as  the>  entered  the  long  picturesque  dininc- 
room.  ^ 

Derrick  darted  a  swift  glance  sideways  but  the 
almond-shaped  eyes  were  veiled  by  their  heavy  lids 
Meanwhile  he  gave  himself  up  whole-heartedly 
u  i  !  ,?Ty™f°*   o^  *he  moment— the   delicate 
shaded  lights,  fairy-like  flowers  and  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  exquisitely  served  meal. 

The  rough  linen  and  coarse  glass  of  Amalfi  with 
the  steaming  dishes  of  macaroni  and  badly  carved 
meat  seemed  by  contrast  like  a  nightmare  of  the 
past. 

This  was  his  natural  environment,  not  the  other 

Julian  consulted  him  about  the  wine.  He  was 
trying  a  different  brand  of  champagne,  too  dry  for 
Lady  Mary  by  far.  but  what  did  Kilmamy  think  of  it 
for  an  ordinary  dinner- wine  ? 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Derrick  laughingly,  "  I'm 
a  regular  savage  now,  with  a  thoroughly  depraved 
palate  !    You  forget  I  am  only  just  back  from  the 

,£  I »  *^°  °°  i^^SQ  as  yet  of  the  merits  of  fatted 

"And  how  did  you  like  them?— the  husks  I 
mean  ?  'Lady  Mary  smiled  at  him  with  narrowing 
eyes.    "What  a  remarkably  healthy-looking  prodigal 

He  moved  a  little  uncomfortably  under  her  gaze 
and  fanished  his  glass  before  replying. 

"Oh— everything  is  good  in  the  sunshine." 

He  was  not  to  be  "  drawn  "  so  easily. 

"  ^^^ept,  perhaps,  an  eruption— that  wasn't  so 
pleasant, '  he  added. 

"Oh!  you  were  in  for  that?"  Julian  looked  up 
with  a  qmck  glance  of  interest  and  Derrick,  glad  to 
have  steered  his  barque  into  smoother  water, 
launched  forth  into  description,  in  which,  needless 
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to  say,  Candida  played  no  part. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  Shotover?  "  queried 
his  host.  "He's  down  there  somewhere  with  his 
yacht — science  mad  as  ever,  with  a  new  theory  of 
his  own  on  earthquakes." 

"  And  the  quaintest  party  on  board  you  ever  heard 
of,"  Lady  Mary  broke  in.  "  His  sister  Judith  to 
play  hostess — so  Erikfon's  there,  of  course!  and  who 
do  you  think? — you'd  never  guess!  Lady  Strachan 
and  the  Market  Harboro'  man.  They  talk  '  horses ' 
all  day  long  and  she  wrote  to  Di  Morland  and  called 
him  •  her  affinity ' !  "  the  tears  of  mirth  were  in  her 
eyes  as  Derrick  roared  with  laughter.  "  Then  they've 
got  that  Christian  Scientist  woman,  Milsom  I  think 
the  name  is,  with  her  rheumatic  old  husband  and  a 
girl  who's  taking  a  '  rest-cure  -nd  stays  in  her 
cabin  all  day;  two  or  three  scientific  elderlies  for 
Shotover  and  my  poor  little  cousin,  who  keeps  me 
posted  and,  thank  Heaven,  one  respectable  man  for 
her — some  Squire's  son  from  Cheshire.  I  am  hoping 
she  will  marry  him  out  of  sheer  desperation !  " 

"  Is  that  Kitty  Chesney '?  " 

"  No— the  eldest  girl,  Dora — you  saw  her  at  that 
bazaar  last  year.  Alter  ail,  perhaps  she  might  do 
worse.  She's  been  out  a  good  many  seasons  and  he 
has  plenty  of  money  and  seems  a  kind,  stupid 
creature.  Her  letter  is  most  amusing.  She  says 
they  watched  a  sunset  the  other  evening  together — 
one  of  those  gorgeous  southern  displays  that  have 
been  noticed  since  the  eruption  and  after  the  last 
pink  cloud  had  faded  away  over  Naples  he  made  his 
one  remark  :  '  I  think  we're  much  too  near  land — 
I  understand  the  smells  in  the  harbour  are  most 
unhealthy  !  *  There's  poetry  for  you,"  she  laughed, 
"  but  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  a  first-class 
husband." 
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"Is  there  such  a  creature?"  said  Julian  with  his 
shght  sneer.  "  I  doubt  it !  Second^jlass  perhaps, 
not  first— that  perished  at  the  flood." 

"  Driving  us  to  the  Jews,"  said  his  wife  quickly 
and  he  smiled  at  the  thrust. 

"Money  .  money,  money! "  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  turned  to  his  late  secretary 

"  The  usual  impasse  over  the  bills,  Kilmamy : 
Money  !  I  believe  Mary  eats  it."  but  his  voice  was 
not  very  serious. 

She  threw  out  her  hands,  her  rings  flashing  as 
she  shewed  their  transparency  against  the  shaded 
canoies. 

"  You  can't  say  I  grow  fat  on  it,"  she  retorted. 

Juhan  laughed.  "  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said  "if 
1  have  to  rob  the  government." 

"Or  give  up  bridge?"    She  turned  to  Derrick. 

He  s  gone  quite  mad  on  the  game— in  its  old  age 
too,  just  as  most  people  have  got  tired  of  it.  Everv 
evening  now  I  am  deserted  for  this  new  love  " 

Julian  smiled  slowly. 

"Am  I  the  only  one  to  seek  a  new  excitement  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  allusion  Derrick  had  caught  to  her 
chajige  of  religion  and  he  looked  at  hirbeautiful 
hostess  a  httle  curiously  but  she  was  occupied  with 
a  bracelet  that  had  come  unfastened 

"  May  I  ?  "  said  Derrick.  He  leaned  forward,  re- 
clasped  It  neatly  and  his  fingers,  browned  by  the 
southern  sun,  touched  the  smooth  whiteness  of  her 
arm  bhe  raised  her  heavy  eyelids  and  gave  him  a 
quick  glance  of  inquiry.  e       mm  a 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second  and  he  leane^back  in 

his  chair  thoughtfully.    What  an  odd  traitlf  human 

nature  It  was  that  now  he  felt  himself  no  longer 

lK)und  to  the  car  "  he  could  once  more  realise  her 

undeniable  fascination. 
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After  dessert  she  left  the  two  men  together  and 
their  talk  drifted  immediately  into  work;  Dirke 
expounding  his  latest  views  and  filling  the  gap  of 
past  political  events  for  the  wanderer,  holding  out 
the  promise  of  a  keen  contest  in  the  North. 

Derrick,  fresh  from  a  healthy  idleness,  threw  him- 
self into  the  plans  with  ardour. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  they  rose  from  the 

tahle. 

In  the  hall  the  host  reached  up  for  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  I'm  going  out,"  he  said,  "  no  need  to  treat  you 
as  a  visitor,  is  there?"  he  spoke  with  ««i  in- 
accustomed  warmth  in  his  voice  that  pleased  Der- 
rick strangely— the  old  glamour  of  his  boyhood 
summed  up  in  the  magic  name—"  Julian  Dirke    ! 

"  You  go  up  to  Mary,"  he  gave  the  younger  man 
a  look,  half-humorous,  half-sour,  "  you'll  fand  her 
in  the  boudoir,  I  expect.  Religion's  all  very  well 
"  his  lip  curled  slowly  as  he  left  the  phrase 

imfinished.  ,     .    ,       ,     x         .110*. 

"  Don't  forgot  Tuesday  s  lunch,  two  o  clock,  bt. 
Stephen's;  Braine  and  Sir  Gilbert  Osram  are  coming 
—good-night,"  and  with  one  of  his  quick  move- 
ments he  was  gone.        .      ,    „         ,      ...    .  •       ^ 

Derrick  walked  upstairs,  half-vexed  with  himself 
at  the  touch  of  excitement  that  stirred  his  blood. 

The  faint  notes  of  music  floated  down  to  him  and 
his  feet  quickened  to  the  air  as  they  took  the  well- 
known  path  to  the  cosy  little  room. 

In  the  doorway  under  the  looped-up  tapestry  he 
paused  but  she  went  on  playing  as  if  unaware  of 

his  presence.  ,      ,      ^,.     ,        •    i. 

He  could  just  see  her  dark  head  outlined  against 
a  Venetian  vase  full  of  tall  white  lilies  and  he 
caught  the  old  accustomed  scent  of  the  pot-pourri 
in  the  big  bowl  by  the  chintz-covered  sofa. 
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The  high  mountains 
ravine  seemed  to  cut 
of  a  passing  breeze 
rocks   above  her  beat 


Half-way  up  the  Mill  Valley  Candida  sat  down 
on  a  rock  to  rest. 

The    heat    was    stifling, 
on  either  side  of  the  deep 
off   for    ever    the    chance 
and  the  picturesque    piled 
back  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  in  a  scintillating 

haze.  •  ,    .    J 

It,  was  nearly  two  weeks  now  smce  Derrick  had 
been  called  back  to  work  but  she  could  not  tear 
herself  away  from  Amalfi,  where  every  bend  of  the 
winding  road,  each  clump  of  cactus  and  aloe 
and  the  very  olive  trees  on  the  dusty  slopes  of 
the  hill  recalled  a  speech  or  a  glance  of  the  man 
she  loved. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Susan,  for  prudence  sake 
she  had  moved  into  the  high  Cappucini  Hotel  pre- 
texting the  advent  of  friends  to  the  owners  of  the 
quiet  Santa  Caterina ;  and  there  the  old  servant, 
carried  up  the  steep  ascent,  had  joined  her,  to 
remain  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  monastic  precincts, 
grumbling  at  the  sprained  ankle  that  still  hampered 
her  movements,  but  glad  to  be  in  the  quiet  country 
after  her  Neapolitan  experiences. 

So    Candida   could  still    wander   alone  to   her 
lieart's  content  and  live  through  again  the  wonder* 
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ful  weeks  that  were  past,  writing  long  letters  to 
Uerrick  and  looking  forward  to  the  joy  of  his 
promised  return. 

And,  for  the  most  part,  she  was  happy.  She  was 
too  strong  a  character  to  indulge  in  weak  regrets 
once  the  excitement  was  passed,  and  although  there 
were  still  times  when  the  old  scruples  obtruded 
themselves,  she  put  them  resolutely  aside,  or  ex- 
amimng  them  from  her  lover's  point  of  view,  laid 
them  up  agamst  the  score  of  the  lonely  days  behind 
her. 

1   ^^®  ^.?f.  **^i^g  her  revenge  on  Fate  for  her  un- 
loved childhood  and  barren  married  life. 

That  was  the  only  thing  that  really  troub'ed  her 
— her  attitude  towards  her  husband. 

Had  Derrick  but  hinted  at  the  advisability  of  a 
rupture  she  would  have  willingly  assented. 

She  did  not  love  Geoffrey  Clifton ;  more  than 
ever  now,  she  did  not  wish  to  live  with  him—even 
on  the  old  unnatural  terms ! 

But  Derrick  under  the  banner  of  "  Freedom  " 
resented  all  tendency  towards  responsibility. 

And  there  was  no  other  cause  open  to  her,  for 
although  she  had  money  of  her  own,  she  could  find 
no  sound  excuse  for  demanding  a  separation  from  the 
dreary  student  at  home ;  and  beyond  all  this  rose 
her  consideration  for  her  lover's  future. 

He  could  not  afford  to  dim  his  name  by  the 
merest  breath  of  scandal. 

His  political  enemies  must  find  no  flaw  in  his 
armour  of  social  suitability. 

He  had  plainly  told  her  so ;  trusting  to  her  good 

sense  to  realise  the  necessity  and  be  content  to 

rem&in  a  hidden  quantity  in  his  scheme  of  existence. 

Jjuckily  for  her,  in  her  unworldliness  she  did  not 

realise  the  Trnfairness  of  the  bargain  and  her  sens« 
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of  humour  was  not  stirred  by  the  economy  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  struck  an  average 
Scotsman  dumb  with  admiration. 

She  gave  all  and  demanded  nothing  in  return, 
blinded  by  love,  in  the  young  sweetness  of  her 
generous  soul. 

So  her  love  for  him  was  but  strengthened  by  the 
added  element  of  responsibility  in  his  career  and 
she  stifled  the  ever-recurring  -upulse  to  bid  him 
return  in  her  daily  letters  that  brought  her  hurried 
irregular  replies  full  of  work  and  the  stress  of 
London  Ufe. 

But  to-day  as  she  sat  there  in  the  valley,  tired 
and  lonely,  a  sudden  wave  of  re-act' on  set  in. 

For  five  days  she  had  had  no  news;  and  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  she  had  made  her  supreme 
sacrifice  for  nothing,  ruthlessly  overturning  the 
altars  of  her  faith  and  risking  honour  and  self- 
respect,  to  become  a  mere  romantic  "episode"  in 
the  life  of  the  man. 

She  watched  the  waters  foaming  out  through  one 
of  the  paper-mills  below,  with  the  steady  hum  of 
the  turning  wheel,  and  her  thoughts  were  tinged 
with  bitterness. 

For  the  moment  she  would  have  given  all  she 
possessed  to  blot  out  the  month  that  was  past  and 
go  back  to  the  Candida  of  the  happy  Capri  days,  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  before  she  had  been  tempted 
to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  her  in  the  narrow  rock- 
bound  valley  and  she  felt  sick  and  faint. 

With  an  effort  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  struggled 
on  up  the  roughly-paved  path  by  the  rushing  stream. 

As  she  turned  the  bend  the  scene  swam  before  her 
eyes  and  she  leaned  for  a  moment  against  an  olive- 
bough  to  steady  herself. 
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This  was  horrible — she  was  going  to  faint ! 
She  looked  ahead  desperately  and  caught  sight 
of  a  cottage  hidden  behind  a  knot  of  cork-trees 
that  made  a  welcome  patch  of  green  in  the  steady 
glare. 

Tottering  on,  her  hands  clenched,  her  eyes  fixed 
firmly  ahead,  she  forced  her  way  by  sheer  will 
apward  and  at  length  reached  the  threshold. 

Inside  a  motherly-looking  woman  was  busy 
spinning  at  her  wheel  and  Candida  gasped  out  a 
faltering  request  for  water. 

The  peasant,  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition, 
rose  to  her  feet,  just  in  time  to  put  her  arm 
round  the  fainting  girl  and  lead  her  to  the  settle, 
v  dndida's  first  impression  when  thought  and 
memory  returned,  was  of  cool  shade  and  comfort 
as  a  kind  Italian  voice  begged  "  the  Signora  to 
drink  "  and  a  glass  was  placed  to  her  lips. 

"It  is  good  wine,  the  wine  of  the  country;  my 
Beppo  gets  it  from  the  podere  above— at  Eavello; 
it  will  do  no  harm." 

Obediently  she  took  a  gulp  at  the  raw  beverage 
and  with  a  little  shudder,  gazed  about  her. 

She  caught  the  woman's  anxious  eyes  and  nodded 
her  head. 
"  Grazia  molto — I  am  better  now." 
The  peasant  smiled.  "It  is  without  doubt  the 
sun ;  no  one  but  a  '  forestiero '  would  walk  abroad 
during  the  mid-day  heat."  She  shook  her  dark  head 
wisely,  standing  before  the  girl,  her  hands  on  her 
finely  proportioned  hips.  "  We  of  the  South  know 
better.  We  come  in  and  draw  the  shutters  to— see, 
there  is  no  one  in  all  the  Valle  di  Molini." 

She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  vine-wreathed 
porch  where  under  the  low  pergola  one  coiJd  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  narrow  ravine,  down  to  the  distant 
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deep  blue  sea,  and  Candida  sat  up  wearily  on  the 
wooden  settle,  leaning  her  head  back  against  the 
worn  angle. 

She  dreaded  the  long  walk  home  through  the 
glare  again  a.T:d  said  so,  simpl> . 

The  peasant  threw  up  her  hands. 

"  Ma!  it  was  not  to  be  beard  of!  Until  the  mill 
clock  struck  three  the  Signora  must  rest  indoors, 
gather  her  forces,"  as  she  put  it  quaintly,  "  for  the 
homeward  journey." 

Candida,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  removed  her  hat, 
pinning  back  the  ruffled  masses  of  her  beautiful 
hair. 

"  Che  hello ! "  the  woman  looked  at  her  with 
open  admiration,  "  one  would  say  a  saint  c*own  in 
San  Andrea  yonder." 

She  drew  the  spindle  towards  her  as  she  spoke 
and  encouraged  by  ber  visitor's  smile  began  to 
question  her  with  simple  curiosity. 

Ahi !  she  was  at  the  Cappucini—  it  was  the  hotel 
of  the  English — the  Signora  lu  from  England? 
One  could  see  that  by  her  L  .  skin  and  yes  of 
blue. 

Her  speech,  confusing  with  its  touches  of  Neapo- 
litan, flowed  on  smoothly  and  mingled  with  the 
soothing  hum  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  shuttered  room  as  she  bent 
over  her  shuttle,  with  the  purple  shadows  in  her 
glossy  black  hair  and  the  gay  kerchief  pinned  across 
her  full  bosom  she  made  a  picture  worth  studying 
and  Candida  settled  herself  back  as  comfortably  as 
the  hard  seat  would  allow  and  gave  herself  up  to  a 
drowsy  peacefulness. 

Suddenly-  ihe  faint  cry  of  a  child  came  from  the 
room  beyond  and  the  woman,  with  a  smile,  pushed 
the  wheel  aside. 
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"B  la  bambina,"  she  explained  to  Candida  and 
▼anishing  in  the  further  gloom,  returned  with  the 
quaint  little  creature  in  her  arms,  its  pink  face 
querulous  within  its  frilled  cap,  its  small  body 
tightly  swathed  in  the  Southern  fashion  with  fold 
upon  fold  against  the  firm  pillow. 

She  unpinned  her  bright  kerchief  and  settling 
herself  on  a  low  stool  almost  at  Candida's  feet  pro- 
ceeded to  nurse  her  child  with  the  easy  unconscious- 
ness of  a  creature  of  nature. 

They  were  two  women  together.  What  need  then 
for  apology  ? 

And  as  she  pressed  the  little  form  lovingly  to  her 
bosom  she  gazed  up  in  her  visitor's  face  and 
talked. 

Was  the  Signora  married  ?  Five  years  ! — who 
would  have  thought  it? — one  would  have  said  a 
Signorina,  dawero— and  the  babies  then?  None! 
Madonna  mia — what  a  sorrow  for  both ! 

She  settled  the  child  more  comfortably  upon  her 
knee  and  continued. 

There  was  a  shrine  now,  not  so  far  from  Cava, 
which  had  great  miraculous  power. 

Stefanina,  the  wife  of  Antonielli  the  fisher- 
man, had  gone  there  but  the  summer  before  and 
her  wish  had  been  granted  by  the  Virgin— almost 
at  once  — a  fine  boy— it  had  cost  her,  in  all,  nine 
candles.  .  . 

She  looked  up  shrewdly  into  Candida's  face. 

"  The  Signora  is  so  young— a  little  patience— chi  lo 
sa  ?— it  might  be  even  now  the  little  one  knocking 
at  the  gates  of  her  heart." 

A  sudden  horror  filled  the  girl. 

Oh  no— era  impossibile !  She  thrust  the  thought 
away,  but  the  peasant  only  smiled,  bending  over 
her  healthy  child. 
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Maternity  was  right — ^was  as  the  good  God 
planned — it  held  no  terrors  for  her. 

And  slowly  it  dawned  on  Candida,  as  she  sat 
there  in  all  the  open  poverty  of  the  humhle  cottage, 
that  this  was  the  life  that  nature  blessed  and  not 
that  other,  made  by  society. 

This  fertile,  peaceful  existence  where  the  man 
went  forth  to  bis  daily  wcrk  in  the  dawn  to  tend 
the  vines  and  labour  with  the  warm  brown  earth 
and  the  woman  was  content  to  play  her  share  in  the 
great  scheme  of  creation,  keeping  the  home,  cooking 
the  simple  meal  for  the  good  man's  tired  return, 
filling  her  days  with  honest  occupation,  unconscious 
of  the  great  god  "  ennui "  that  ruled  that  other 
world. 

And  when  the  first  glamour  of  married  life  had 
faded  away,  little  children  rose  up  to  fill  the  gap 
with  all  the  wonder  of  their  young  necessities,  their 
little  bodies  and  minds  to  train,  and  the  link,  gaining 
strength  by  responsibility,  riveted  instead  of  falling 
asunder. 

So  onwards — through  days  of  strenuous  work  and 
nights  of  well-earned  slumber  until  age  claimed  her 
dues  and  the  younger  generation  stepped  forward, 
took  up  the  burden  of  toil  and  the  parents  rested, 
enjoying  a  brief  spell  of  idle  sunshine  at  the  hands  of 
the  children  they  nad  reared  until  they  sank  into 
the  endless  sleep  of  all. 

This  was  the  simple  scheme — true  to  the  mother, 
Nature ;  the  rest  was  deformity,  man-made,  bringing 
its  own  undoing,  rebellion,  licence,  despair. 

And  of  the  two  in  a  flash  Candida  knew  the  road 
that  led  to  happiness — knew  too  without  admitting 
it  that  it  was  closed  to  her;  barred  and  blocked 
by  the  man  she  had  chosen,  whose  character  brooked 
no  restraint. 
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He  was  the  free  lover— hewing  out  his  own  path- 
way for  himself. 

Where  would  it  lead?  She  gave  a  little  shiver. 
Below  her  the  peasant  sat  silently,  rocking  the 
Batisfied  babe  to  sleep,  her  eyes,  full  of  mother-love, 
bent  on  the  tiny  puckered  face,  one  brown  finger 
clasped  in  the  wee  clinging  ones. 

It    was   the  human   reflection  of  the  cleverest 

Sicture  religion  has  painted  for  mankind:  the 
[adonna  with  the  infant  on  her  knee.  And  in- 
voluntarily Candida's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
realised  yet  another  void  in  the  lonely  years  of  her 
marriage. 

This— might  have  saved  her!— might  have  brought 
her  the  happiness  she  so  passionately  longed  fr  i — 
might  have  safeguarded  her  even  from  Derrick's 
brilliant  sophistry. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  over  the  valley 
as  she  got  up  with  a  few  whispered  words  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  child  and  deaf  to  the  peasant's 
protests  emptied  the  contents  of  her  little  purse  into 
the  woman's  lap. 

"Not  for  you,  then,"  she  said  in  her  broken 
Italian,  "for  the  bambino — ono  day."  She  paused 
for  a  moment  and  bending  down,  kissed  the  sleeping 
child. 

But  as  she  stepped  out  into  the  sunshine  a  surprise 
awaited  her. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  saw 
a  man,  tall  and  fair,  coming  with  great  strides  down 
the  narrow  path. 

As  he  came  nearer  he  gave  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  raised  his  hat. 

"Mrs.  Clifton !  "  he  cried,  then  as  he  saw  her 
hesitation,  he  checked  the  impulse  to  hold  out  his 
hand  and  went  on  with  a  note  of  shyness  in  his  voice, 
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"I  daresay  you  don't  remember  me.  I'm  John 
Newcomen." 

But  her  face  cleared  at  once. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  how  stupid  of  me — and  it 
was  you  who  took  the  message  to  Susan.  I've  often 
wanted  to  thank  you."  They  shook  hands  and  fell 
into  step  together. 

"  Are  you  staying  here  ?  " 

"For  the  week-end,  up  at  Bavello — and  you?  I 
went  to  the  Santa  Caterina  and  heard — "  a  shade  of 
nervousness  came  into  his  voice — "  you  had  both 
left,"  he  finished  the  sentence  bravely. 

The  colour  flamed  up  into  Candida's  face — it  was 
her  first  touch  with  the  outside  world  beyond  her 
palace  of  dreams. 

"  I  am  at  the  Cappucini,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Kilmamy  returned  to  London  and  I  thought  I  should 
be  more  comfortable,  now  I  have  Susan,  in  the 
bigger  hotel." 

She  was  surprised  herself  at  the  ease  with  which 
dhe  spoke.  A  curious  feeling  of  relief  came  over 
Newcomen. 

"A  nice  chap,  that,"  he  said  heartily.  " I  should 
like  to  meet  him  again." 

But  Candida  only  smiled. 

"  And  how  are  you  now  ?  "  he  continued  as  they 
turned  the  bend  by  the  further  paper-mill.  "  You 
don't  look  too  strong." 

He  gave  her  a  glance  out  of  the  keen  blue  eyes, 
noting  the  thmness  of  her  face  with  the  tell-tale 
shadows  upon  it  and  the  droop  of  her  delicate 
shoulders  accentuated  by  the  soft  white  dress. 

"Oh,  I'm  alright,"  said  Candida  hastily— " only 
rather  tired  to-day — it  was  so  hot  coming  up  I 
nearly  got  a  touch  of  the  sun." 

She  recounted  her  little  adventure  with  a  return 
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to  her  old  gaiety  as  they  made  their  way  down  into 
the  Piazza,  glad  of  his  cheery  presence  and  somehow 
comforted  by  the  very  ring  of  his  honest  laugh. 

With  her  usual  spontaneity  she  confessed  to 
it. 

"  It's  awfully  nice  meeting  you  again — what  have 
you  been  doing  since  the  day  you  were  turned  so 
ruthlessly  out  of  your  room  ?  " 

"We've  been  to  Sicily — there  were  great  goings 
on  in  honour  of  the  Royal  visit.  Would  it  bore  you 
to  hear  about  it?" 

He  fell  into  a  long  description  and  before  they  had 
almost  realised  the  fact  the^  were  at  the  steep  steps 
leading  up  to  the  Cappucini. 

He  held  out  his  hand  regretfully.  How  was  she 
to  know  of  the  picture  that  had  haunted  him  so 

Eersistently  ?  the  white  face  in  its  halo  of  chestnut 
air,  with  the  closed  eyes  and  sweeping  lashes 
in  the  darkened  room  at  Sorrento,  and  the  shadow 
of  Derrick  Kilmarny  that  fell  across  the  bed ! 

"Come  up  and  dine  with  me?"  She  flushed  a 
little  with  the  effort  to  overcome  a  sudden  shyness 
that  beset  her,  and,  as  he  hesitated,  she  added 
quickly, 

"  Do — it  would  be  a  real  kindness.  I  get  so  weary 
of  dining  alone,  night  after  night." 

The  sincerity  of  her  accents  touched  him  and  he 
threw  his  scruples  aside. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be 
delighted — if  you  don't  mind  my  coming  like  this — " 
he  laughed,  "  unless  you  would  rather  I  went  back 
to  Ravello  and  changed." 

"  How  absurd !  "  She  looked  up  at  the  towering 
heights  he  had  left  and  continued  as  they  started  to 
mount  the  steps,  "Personally  I  can  never  fathom 
the  connection  between  food  and  dress  and  why  one 
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costume  should  be  sacred  to  it  at  all."       ^^ 

"Oh,  it's  a  nice  clean  idea,  isnt  it?  said  tbe 
sailor  thoughtfully,  "  after  the  work  of  the  day,  a 
tub  and  a  change— one  feels  a  different  man. 

"Yes,  but  why  a  special  set  of  clotheMll 
precisely  alike,  even  to  the  waiters?"  persisted  the 
girl.  "  It  shows  such  a  want  of  originality— and  yet 
year  after  year  no  man  is  brave  enough  to  break 
through  the  custom  and  parade  a  fashion  of  nis 

rwxm  " 

"  But  think  of  the  result  if  he  did !  Nine  tenths 
of  the  average  Britisher  has  no  sense  of  taste  what- 
erer— remove  his  standard  and  you  cast  him  back 
on  himself  for  colour  and  form.  Just  picture  the 
effect— the  city  clerk  rampant  in  canary  plush!  or 
anything  else  daring  and  so-called  *  original  —it 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  Now  women  are 
bom  with  a  sense  of  dress,  I  believe,  but  very  few 
men  can  honestly  aspire  to  it.    I  don't  think  your 

plan  would  work."  ,  .  .    ^     j 

"  Ah,  but  that's  not  due  to  nature— which  hands 
over  all  brilliancy  to  the  peacock  and  dresses  his 
lady  in  quaker-grey !— and  the  same  through  all 
creation— we  have  reversed  the  order  of  things- 
she  laughed  at  his  thoughtful  expression.  "  But  I 
think  anything  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
London  colouring  would  be  nice.  I  have  a  secret 
sympathy  with  your  clerk  in  yellow  and  any- 
how admire  his  daring   in  openly  challenging  a 

custom."  J  u    I    1    J 

Candida  was  enjoying  her  argument  and  he  looked 
down  at  the  pretty  flushed  face  with  amusement. 

"That's  where  we  shouldn't  agree,  you  know 
I'm  an  old-fashioned  person  and  believe  in  custom, 
discipline  and  the  like— it's  no  good  tilting  against 
windmills  nowadays  that  I  can  see.    Personally  I 
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think  there's  too  much  freedom  in  the  world." 

"Beally  f  "  aht.  looked  interested.  "  I  thoaght  it 
was  the  one  thing  an  Englishman  fought  for.  It 
isnt  dinner-time  yet-lefs  sit  on  the  terrace  and 
talk  it  out. 

They  took  two  chairs  at  the  end  of  the  half-ruined 
cloister  with  its  fine  view  over  the  bay  and  the 
worn  stones  that  told  of  the  feet  of  the  monks  in 
bygone  centunes  who  had  paced  up  and  down, 
gazmg  over  the  same  blue  sea,  meditating  on  the 
world  beyond.  * 

Newcomen  stared  out  thoughtfully. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  freedom  has  become 
a  mere  catchword  nowadays— a  sort  of   political 
lever.    Everything  has  to  be  free.    Free  trade- 
free  love — free  drinks ! " 

He  laughed  at  the  touch  of  bathos  but  continued 
seriously,  "As  a  nation  we  are  fast  becoming 
Jiysterical  over  this  freedom  of  ours.  We've  freed 
tbe  working  classes  until  agricultural  labour  is 
nearly  extinct— we've  freed  our  servants  until  they 
have  taken  the  upper  hand  and  boldly  demand 
privileges  we  used  to  occasionally  concede.  We 
free  our  daughters  until  they  openly  laugh  at  their 
mothers  authority  and  we  send  them  forth  freely 
unchaperoned  to  meet  the  voung  man  of  the  day 
who  coolly  preaches  free  love.  What  is  to  become  of 
It  M  ?    For  freedom  run  amok  is  licence." 

His  voice  ceased,  his  thoughts  running  on  un- 
disturbed and  a  little  silence  fell  between  them. 

XI- "V^^^'  ^®®  "^^^^^  ^*'»  *o  stop,"  he  continued 
thoughtfully,  "  there's  no  authority  respected— no 
discipline  to  harden  the  younger  generation,  only 
tins  cry  for  personal  freedom !  And  when  they've 
got  it,  what  a  dangerous  weapon  it  is  !  " 
"But  surely  you  believe  in  freedom  of  opinion— 
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m  the  right  o£  every  man  and  woman  to  think  for 

*^"  y^-bIt"not  to  act  for  themseWea-they  must 
act  for  the  community  as  well." 
"You're  an  altruist,  then?  t  v  r  „« 

"No?  altogether-it's  more  like  this-  I  believe 
«o  ««  *11  nart  of  a  regulated  scheme— and  except  m 
Tbe^a^  orgenhis  ofabnormal  reasomng  powers 
or  even  a  tellut  for  administration.  I  beheve  we  do 
morl  hawAthan  good  both  to  ourselves  and  others 
W  medS-   Of  course  every  now  and  then  a  great 
S^  stepsforward,  a  statesman  or  a  hberatoi-  stirs 
SHhe  world  to  action  and  removes  a  grave  mjust.ce 
^bnt  he  w  a  great  man-he  has  the  power   the 
foXught  LU^  knowledge  ,,  Picture  your  clerk 
in  canary  attempting  the  same! 
But  Candida  was  too  mterested  to  smile 
"And  your  '  regulated  scheme '  ?    Is  it  based  on 

<  4.u«  U«t7ilpffpd  few  who  can  afford  to  tilt 
:°U'  :S:aS  Trea' i«  mleB  and  regulation,  to 
S  me.  I  honestly  Snd  none  more  prac.cal  than 
fn  +>ip  bpliefs  of  the  church."  .       .  ,      # 

'^*Ah/^saTd  Candida.     She  gave  a  Httle  sigh  of 
impatience.    "  Now  I'm  out  of  my  depths 

"But  why ? "  he  turned  to  her  curiously.       You 

don't  mind  talking  alK)ut  it.  do  Y"^  ?  "     ,     ..  ,   ,  j^ 

She  shook  her  head  and  he  continued  .1  thinfe 

sailors  are  often  religious    y^^  ^now-more  often 

than  not.    But  you-you  hold  other  views  ? 

Again  there  cJme  a  Httle  pause  broken  by  the  far- 
away  note  of  a  gong.  „  , 

"  That's  dinner  I  '—she  rose  to  her  feet.  1  am 
sure  you  must  be  famished  after  yo^r  long  ^^^ 
from  feaveUo.    As  for  me she  laughed  back  at 
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him  oyer  her  ghotdder  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 

hotel  door.    "I'm  so  friffhtftilly  thirsty  I  am  revel- 

ling    m    anticipation    ofyour'bfite    noire'— free 
annki ! 

And  so,  wilfully,  thrust  his  question  aside. 
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CHAPTER  XrV 

But  during  the  evening,  as  they  sat  again  on  the 
terrace,  drinking  their  coffee,  high  above  the  sleep- 
ing town,  Newcomen  v?ith  characteristic  doggedness 
reverted  to  the  subject.  «    ^*  *u^ 

Below  them  the  huddled  irregular  roofs  of  the 
clustering  houses  cast  long  shadows  m  the  moon- 
light.  blMk  patches  marking  the  u.tervening  arch- 
ways and  in  the  clear  stiUness  they  could  hear  the 
miimur  of  the  sea,  crescent  bound,  breaking  on  the 

narrow  bank  of  shingle.  ,    *v     i  *♦:«« 

In  t^e  long  paved  cloister,  through  the  lattice- 
work of  vines,  trailing  from  one  worn  pillar  to 
another  above  their  heads  they  could  catch  ghmpses 
of  the  sapphire  sky  cf  night  where  the  first  bright 
stars  were  beginning  to  shew  t^^emselves 

"  I  can  easily  believe  in  an  Infimte  Force  that 
made  all  this,'^  said  Candida  softly  as  she  drank 
in  the  peaceful  scene,  "but    not    m  the    Christ 

^  Her  voice  held  a  note  of  defiance  but  the  sailor 
answered  her  quietly.  .  „    ^     ,^ 

"  What  seems  so  difficult  in  it  ?  Don  t  answer 
unless  you  want  to,  but  I  think  you  are  above 
that  narrow  prejudice  of  avoiding  all  mention  of 
teiigion  — what    troubles   you    m    such  a    simple 
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"  The  cruelty  of  it."    She  leaned  forward  in  her 

knirf  f '??"'  ^''.  ^'^^'  ^^^»P«d  round  her 
knees,  her  head  forward,  the  delicate  profile  strongly 
outlined  against  a  tangled  mass  of  vine.  ^^ 

vehemeLV'  ^'^"'  ^"°'  ^'^'"  ^''  ""'"^  '^^^ 
"  Picture  an  earthly  father  condemning  his  onlv 
Tr^J  ^f^^r""  *^u®  «OB8-to  that  awful  torture 
hi  on^^l^i?  ^^'  "IH"^  ^^  lifting  his  little  finger 
he  could  have  saved  him !    And  to  what  gool- 

Si^J  ^?l''"*"5:?  Even  as  an  example.  I  do  not 
hold  with  harrowme  and  frightening  people  into 
goodness  I  cannot  Believe  in  crushing  a  mwi  Sto 
a  state  of  passive  morality;  extinguishing  his  man- 
hood and  vitality  by  suflfering  and%alliu|it  yStTe. 
I  ^heve  m  life— and  nature— and  love        " 

de4  attentfon""  "''''"'^'  ^^""'^'^^  °^  Newcomen's 

nnl^t^^""/'  1^®  ^"^  ^*^  *  *o«°^  Of  nervousness 

Zn  r.-'/*!*^^  ^*^''  ""^^^  y°°  '«^Jy.  With  an 
open  mind    having  ^one  deep  into  the    subject, 

fc.P'°.\'^^  ^^^^^'^  ^aitt?  Or  do  you  do  it 
blindly,  like  most  men,  accepting  the  handed-down 
tradition  as  they  accept  the  game-laws  or  the 
political  creed  of  their  house?  " 

She  gave  a   little  laugh  but  he  took 
challenge  quickly. 

•^Certainly  not-not  blindly.  I  mean,  i  think 
perhaps  we  have  more  time  for  thought  at  sea  than 
most  men ;  cut  oflF  sometimes  for  days  from  land 

watches  of  the  mght "  «>"'»i» 

«ii.S'*n°^-f*°''°®'^  "®P*  ^°*o  ^'8  ^oice  that 
pleased  Candida  unaccountably  as  her  vivid  im- 
agination  called  up  the  picture  he  painted  and  she 
scrutinised  me  strong  weather-beaten  face  with  its 
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keenness,  its  honesty  and  its  hint  of  self-repression. 

This  was  a  man  to  trust  in ;  for  a  woman  to  lean 
on  and  feel  stronger  for  it. 

Not  brilliant  perhaps,  bat  soond — sound  to  the 
core! 

"  Let  us  take  it  absolutely  apart  from  sentiment." 

Candida  nodded  approvingly  and  he  continued, 

"  I  don't  think  sentiment  ought  to  appear  in 
religion.  To  me  it  is  a  code  of  rules ;  a  question 
of  ethics  and  a  comfortable  assur  .nee  of  another 
life  after  this    .    .    .    far  too  short  one  1 " 

He  spoke  with  the  healthy  zest  for  existence. 

'  Can  you  imagine  then  any  other  code  of  rules, 
man-made  or  god-created — whichever  you  please — 
which  could  have  survived  over  two  thousand  years 
and  still  continue  to  be  adopted  without  any 
fundamental    alteration    or    improvement    in    the 

S resent  day?  In  all  its  practical  teaching,  the 
octrine  of  a  Nazarene  carpenter  has  survived  the 
criticism  of  twenty  centuries.  Why,  that  alone  is  a 
miracle!  Think  hew  the  world  has  progressed — 
look  for  instance  at  naval  tactics  barely  a  hundred 
years  ago,  absolutely  untenable  in  modem  warfare ! 
Only  a  hundred  years  ago — and  yet  Christianity  has 
lived  through  twenty  times  that  period." 

"  And  has  brought  down  twenty  centuries  of 
persecution,  bloodshed  and  martyrdom  on  the  whole 
world !  "    Candida  spoke  hotly. 

"And  what  of  other  great  causes?  The^  all  have 
their  fanatics  and  their  victims.  Despotic  *uelty 
and  self-immolation  are  not  confined  to  Christianity. 
Look  at  kings  beheaded,  politicians  assassinated  I 
Look  at  wars  between  countries,  revolutions,  every 
form  of  oppression  unavenged.  You  can't  lay  it  all 
down  to  the  crucified  Christ — it's  the  vr  ^rld  that  is 
wrong,  not  the  doctrine." 
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Unaccustomed  to  argument,  woman-like  she  went 
off  at  a  tangent. 

"  Then  you  believe  the  doctrine  in  its  entirety  ? 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  damning  of  the  weaker 
brethren — the  totally  unnatural  'turning  of  the 
other  cheek'  to  your  obviously  exultant  enemy, 
the  theory  of  eternal  punishment,  of  hell,  and  the 

devil "    She  broke  off  breathlessly  and  despite 

himself,  he  laughed. 

"I  certainly  don't  believe  I  shall  be  pitched  into  a 
little  fire  of  my  own  by  a  black  gentleman  with  a 
tail  and  a  two-pronged  fork  !  I  think  a  lot  of 
medisBval  nonsense  has  clustered  round  the  original 
idea  as  it  permeated  the  centuries  and  I  don't  say  I 
believe  it  all.  But  as  a  workable  and  comfortable 
guide  for  an  average  man,  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
bettered — just  that !  " 

"  And  you  bend  your  knee  to  its  ministers— to  its 
little  beardless  boys  who  prate  to  you  of  life  and 
sin  and  punishment  in  all  the  depths  of  their  in- 
experience 9  " 

"  Ah,  now — that's  weak  of  you !  You  can't  con- 
demn a  theory  because  the  exponent  stammers  ! 
You  might  as  well  cry  down  the  whole  navy  be- 
cause a  submarine  misbehaves.  Remember — in 
the  Church  of  Borne,  anyhow,  the  preachers  are 
some  of  the  finest  orators  of  the  day,  men  of 
brilliant  intellect,  with  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature." 

Off  she  went  again,  losing  the  thread. 

"  You  are  a  Catholic,  then?  " 

"Catholic,  yes;  not  Roman  Catholic.  My  own 
little  church  at  home  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Simpler  too,  and  the  air,  to  an  outdoor  man,  easier 
to  breathe  than  an  incense  laden  one!  You  see, 
one  gets  back  to  my  main  idea  of  a  preconcerted 
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scheme  and  myself  as  a  mere  unit  in  it.  1  don't 
suppose  it  much  matters  anyhow  wb  u  '  am — just 
one  unimportant  man  in  this  wide  un/etse  for  ever 
discarding  and  increasing  its  multitudi  3." 

He  pointed  up  to  the  eky  above  tbeix. 

"  And  this  again  is  but  a  unit  in  all  those  million 
stars— doesn't  it  make  you  feel  suiali  and  insignia 
ficant.  That's  nature's  lesson — tl;3  relative  value 
of  individual  life.  Look  at  those  worlds  above 
us!  And  then,  pile  up  against  that  the  worth  of 
one's  personal  opinion  on — sa>;  the  Athanasian 
Creed!" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  on  the  girl's 
eager  ab?  bed  face  and  his  own  grew  suddenly 
tender  ae  Lo  proceeded. 

"  80 1  don't  count  it  matters  much  what  I  believe 
and  I  take  up  the  simplest,  most  cleanly,  comfortable 
set  of  rules  that  I  can  find — not  bothering  my  head 
with  details  in  it  that  strike  me  as  bigoted  or 
obsolete,  but  just  adopting  the  main  outlines  as  a 
guide  and  help." 

"And  yet  you  are  a  man  of  science! "  she  answered 
his  look  of  surprise  swiftly — "  all  sailors  are  nowa- 
days. It's  no  longer  a  question  of  seamanship — it's 
a  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  govern  iron  and  steel 
— of  electricity — explosives  and  such-like — ^it's  a 
matter  for  mathematics  rather  than  steering  by 
She  laughed.  "You  are  taught  to 
^'ccept  facts  only  when  demonstrated 
^ijid  yet  you  swalbw  religion  blindly 
ej3s,  forsaking  sound  logic  for  the 
•faith' — for  this  story  of  two 
when,  as  you  say,  no    sane 


the    stars." 
reason  and 
and  pro.cu 
with    shut 
glamour  of  so-called 
thousand  years  ago 


man  would  accept  the  naval  theories  of  nearly  a 
cer.tury  since!  " 
Hex  words  ruahed  on  with  a  note  of  scorn. 
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"  And  you  take  the  Bible  as  hand-book— the  lives 
of  almost  pre-historic  men *'  she  smiled  sud- 
denly at  her  own  exaggeration, 

"  D'you  believe  the  Bible  is  inspired  ?  " 

"I'll  answer  you  on  your  own  grounds— that  of 
its  age:  what  other  known  book  has  survived  the 
test?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  most  of 
our  daily  axioms  of  every-day  conversation  are  from 
the  Bible?" 

"  Or  Shakespeare,"  said  Candida  mischievously. 

"  Well,  even  at  that,  think  of  another  book  that 
would  stand  comparison  with  Shakespeare?  " 

"Hardly  a  compliment  to  the  Creator  if  you 
believe  it  inspired  I  "  Candida's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Why  not  P  You  forget  He  created  Shakespeare 
too— his  genius,  his  brain,  the  very  hand  that  held 
the  pen  ?— still  more  wonderful  to  my  mind  than 
the  Bible ! " 

"  The  obvious  reply  is  that  Shakespeare's  mother 
created  him." 

Newcomen  smiled  at  her  spirit,  but  refused  to 
give  her  the  advantage. 

"  Bringing  us  down  to  the  mystery  of  birth ;  if 
you  can  explain  away  that,  the  last  word  has  been 
said." 

Unconsciously  the  girl's  mind  reverted  to  the 
scene  of  the  afternoon,  the  dark-haired  peasant  with 
her  baby  on  her  knee  and  her  simple  outlook  on 
life. 

Simplicity.  That  \  as  the  keynote  to  happi- 
ness. A  simple  belief.  That  was  what  Newcomen 
preached — but  he  broke  in  upon  her  thread  of 
thought. 

"  D'you  ever  read  Browning?  I'm  not  too  fond 
of  poetry  mvself  but  there  are  four  lines  my  mother 
once  wrote  lor  me  in  a  Bible  the  dear  old  lady  gave 
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me  before  she  died  and  I've  always  remembered 
them: 

'  I  exult 
That  Ood— by  God's  o    i  way  occult 
Bhall— doth,  I  will  maintain — bring  back 
All  wanderers  to  the  narrow  track.' 

"  Well, — I  believe  that  too,  and  I  think  it's  better 
to  make  as  straight  a  course  for  it  as  one  can 
and  avoid  being  hauled  over  hedges  and  ditches 
against  your  will;  especially  for  a  woman — it's  too 
brutal!" 

Candida  looked  np  quickly,  struck  by  the  vehem- 
ence of  his  voice. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  said,  "  why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

But  he  gave  her  no  answering  glance  and  she 
repeated  the  question  a  little  imperiously. 

He  looked  away  over  the  dark  sea,  shaping  his 
reply. 

"  Because " 

He  paused  and  started  afresh.  "  I  don't  believe 
in  the  little  devil  with  a  red-hot  fork  but  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  most  sins  find  us  out  in  this  world. 
Now  if  a  woman  has  no  code  of  rules  whatever  and 
more  time  on  her  hands  thsin  she  knows  what  to 
do  with  she  generally  obeys  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  or  is  blindly  led  by  the  people  around  her. 
She  is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  her  immediate  en- 
vironment. Of  course  lots  of  women  are  happily 
married  and  tied  to  simple  occupations,  but  even 
then  they  are  more  prone  to  loneliness  than  a  man 
and  they  have  neither  the  physical  nor  mental 
force  to  combat  it  that  a  man  has.  There  I  think 
religion  must  be  a  great  comfort  and  also  a  great 
defence." 

6ome  subtle  wire  of  telepathy  must  have  soundedi 
for  he  went  on, 
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I  »m  not  speaking  of  the  peasant  class  whose 
IiTes  are  too  simple,  too  full  of  daily  toil  to  feel  the 
emptiness  that  the  upper  classes  have  often  to  con- 
tend with— but  I  am  most  awfully  sorry  for  some  of 
these  so-called  '  women  of  the  world  '  whose  butter- 
fly existence  hides  such  a  dearth  of  interest— it's 
all  the  fault  of  the  present  ideas  on  marriage." 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  "I  must  be  off,"  he  said— 
"I  hope  I  haven't  tired  you,"  for  Candida's  face 
was  white  and  sad  and  his  heart  misgave  him 
suddenly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  boring  you — in  my  weak- 
new  for  an  argument?"  His  voice  showed  his 
*?«-J^eproach.  "And  you  don't  look  a  bit  strong  yet. 
That  fever's  a  horrid  thing,  you  know— you  must 
take  care  of  yourself— will  you  ?  " 

"Don't  go  for  a  minute  or  two  yet,"  she  said, 

it  18  quite  early  and  I  am  not  at  all  tired.  Let 
us  walk  up  and  down.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to—besides  Susan,"  she  laughed.  "There's 
a  subtle  tribute  to  your  eloquence." 

They  turned  and  paced  the  narrow  cloister. 

"I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of  this  placn,"  she  went 
on.  "I  should  make  a  move  only  I  don't  know 
where  to  go,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  South 
just  yet.    I  had  thought  of  Cava." 

"Have  you  been  to  Castellamare ?  There  is  a 
delightful  hotel  there  perched  on  the  hill  among 
the  vineyards  and  kept  by  a  fine  old  Austrian  who 
fought  under  Maximilian  and  has  also  been  a  singer 
of  some  repute.  There's  an  odd  career— battle-fiei.i, 
opera-house,  pension ! " 

"  It  sounds  rather  a  drop." 

"Not  when  you  see  what  an  excellent  host  he 
makes !  I  thi.uk  you  would  like  the  place  and  it's 
easy  to  get  at.    You  drive  to  Cava,  all  along  the 
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Comiche— choose  a  good  day  when  the  views  are 
clear — and  take  the  train  on — only  about  half  an 
hoar  and  a  short  drive  from  the  station  and  there 
you  are  I " 

"I  really  think  I  shall,"  said  Candida.  "It  is 
getting  too  hot  in  this  valley  and  a  change  will  be 
a  good  thing." 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace  and  he 
held  out  bis  hand. 

"  Why  not  go  some  time  this  week  and  I  could 
run  over  from  Naples  next  Sunday  and  see  you 
were  comfortably  settled.  Hotel-Pension  Weiss  is 
the  name  and  if  you  care  to  mention  me " 

"  I  certainly  will,  if  I  may.  Yes — it's  settled," 
she  laughed,  "  and  if  you  come  over  we  will  have 
another  argument.  You  won't  insist  on  taking  me 
off  to  the  English  Church,  will  you  ?  " 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

"I  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  your  behaviour 
there.  I'm  much  more  likely  to  invite  Susan  ! 
How  is  my  old  friend  ?  " 

"Oh!  "he  often  talks  of  you— it's  quite  a  case! 
so  I  hope  you  sufl&ciently  realise  the  responsibility 
of  asking  a  Devonshire  country-woman  to  '  go  to 
church '  with  you.  I  think  I  must  decide  for  Cava 
after  all— I  can't  spare  Susan  at  present !  " 

••  It's  my  county  too  you  see,  so  I  think  I  shall 
be  properly  cautious.  Good-bye,  now — and  if  I 
may  suggest  it,  don't  go  out  in  the  midday  sun,  it's 
really  unsafe."    He  gave  her  a  warm  handshake. 

Half-way  down  the  steps  he  turned  and  looked 
back  at  her  wbere  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
pillar,  a  frail  fair  picture  in  the  moonlight,  with  her 
white  dress  and  wind-blown  hair  and  withal  such 
a  lonely  little  figure  that  a  sudden  wave  of  com- 
passion swept  over  Newcomen. 
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Poor  httle  woman  ! "  he  said.  "  I  don't  believe 
she  8  too  happy,  somehow,"  and  his  face  was  grave 
as  he  started  out  on  his  long  upward  climb  to 
Havello. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  Lady  Mary  sat  up  in 
bed  sipping  her  tea  thoughtfully,  her  letters  open 
on  the  pillow  beside  her.  ,   ,     ,    ^ 

She  had  been  too  tired  to  read  the  last  post  over- 
night and  now  the  contents  brought  her  anything 

but  pleasure.  ..       ,  *     **    - 

S<x)n  she  must  stir  herself  and  prepare  for  Mass 
but  even  the  pale  gleams  of  spring  sunshine  filter- 
ing through  the  heavily-curtained  wmdows  could 
not  rouse  her  from  a  sense  of  depression. 

She  felt  the  reaction  of  last  mght's  party.  I'™ 
had  been  in  one  of  his  most  sphinx-like  moods  and 
the  whole  onus  of  the  conversation  had  fallen  on 
her  shoulders.  <    j  x 

Herapath,  her  latest  admirer,  had  succumbed  to 
the  immature  charms  of  Kitty  Chesney— her  own 
youthful  cousin;  the  dinner  had  been  late,  the 
flowers  too  pink !—  ,    ,.     ,,      _    . 

And  now  Derrick  had  politely  declined  her  Easter 

invitation. 

She  picked  up  the  letter  languidly  and  read  it 
through  again,  weighing  the  simple  excuse. 

If  he  were  in  England,  he  wrote,  he  would  feel  it 
his  duty  to  go  down  to  Sir  George  for  the  brief 
holiday  when  he  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  their 
near  neighbourhood  to  run  over  and  see  her. 
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There  was  however  a  chance  he  might  be  called 
abroad  on  a  matter  of  buginess.  ^  ** 

#  tert  VnJ^J^'' '  I°»*'nc'i^«ly  «he  scented  a  mys- 
^  fln7nn«^?  T  P"'  "^'^  ^*^  K«««»ed  at  the  In- 
fw  f  ojanother  woman,  realising  a  subtle  bwr er 
that  lay  between  them.  Intimate  as  her  frienrhfn 
with  6emck  still  remained,  it  had  by  n"  me^S 
ESl^''  ^u^\h'^  of' other  days^    NoHJ^; 

Sd^^tr^."^^'^  "^^'^^^^  thattheXtlttt^ 
She  had  seen  him  constantly  of  late  and  the  fact 

£er  t'hiT'^L'^  'r'^i.^  at.he/command  con4^ 

fo'nd'Tn  Lond^^  ^'^  "'^'^"^'^^  -"  -*  *o  be 
Now  he  himself  had  given  her  the  clue  to  her 

whereabouts-some  beautiful  Italian,  perhaps   who 

^httTT'i^'"^ r^''^^^  **»«  ^»y«  ordes^ndency 
that  Lady  Mary  fondly  pictured  he  had  endS 
after  her  letter  of  dismissal.  enaured 

She  knew  by  experience  that  a  man.  wounded  in 
his  personal  vanity  by  one  woman,  tirnsTnstinc 
tively  to  another  to  build  up  his  damaged  pride  and 
she  blamed  hersdf  for  having  administered Jhe  bfow 

She    tnTi'^^-f  ^l°"  ^'^  P°«*  ^^  obsertaLn 
bhe    tossed    aside    her    other   letters   contemn 
tuously ;  a  pile  of  invitations  to  answer  two  ^" 
Pleasantly  heavy  bills,  and  a  long  rambling  J^coSt" 

Th£°'^  ^^^f  ?'%''}}  °°  ^orl  Shotoief's  yac^t 

They  were  off  to  Gib,  discharging  some  of  their 

load  of  guests  at   Marseillen,  and  picking  up  the 

whn  htVi     ^°^™e^jlace.  and  a  "  literary  celebrity  " 
who  had  been  finishing  a  bo<jk  on  Spain!  • 

Let  us  hope  he  will  be  amusing."  wrote  the  girl 
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"  His  name  is  Geoffrey  Clifton — do  yon  know  it,  by 
chance  ?  Anyhow,  if  he  has  brains,  he  may  prove 
a  mental  relief — I  am  getting  rather  tired  of  my 
country  bumpkin  I " 

Lady  Mary  frowned  impatiently  as  she  read  the 
lines;  Dora  was  no  longer  a  young  girl  and  there 
were  other  and  prettier  sisters  growing  up.  It  was 
foolish  of  her  to  miss  such  an  obviously  eligible 
suitor.  What  did  dulness  matter?  There  were  worse 
traits  to  be  found  in  a  husband  than  "  duluess  I  " 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  inner  door  and  the  maid 
entered  with  a  telegram. 

She  tore  it  open  with  a  certain  eagerness.  Had 
Derrick  changed  his  mind  after  all?  She  knew  bis 
volatile  nature. 

No ! — it  was  from  Herapath,  and  ran :  "  Will  you 
and  Miss  Chesney  lunch  to-day  Prince's  at  two?" 

She  wrote  the  answer  calmly  under  the  shrewd 
eyes  of  the  maid. 

"Very  sorry  impossible— lunching  Ranelagh," 
but  after  the  door  had  closed  an  exclamation  of 
anger  escaped  her  lips. 

Men  were  all  alike,  faithless,  moved  at  the  sight 
of  a  new  face  I 

She  pushed  her  breakfast  tray  away  and  picking 
up  a  book  from  the  table  beside  her  settled  herself 
back  to  read. 

For  a  brief  spell  she  would  dismiss  all  mankind 
from  her  mind  and  find  rest  for  her  tired  body  and 
brain  in  the  distant  world  of  imagination. 

But  here  again  her  designs  were  thwarted.  For 
the  book  had  been  lent  her  by  Kilmamy — one  of 
those  vaguely  indecent  modern  novels  that  good 
folks  buy  to  "  see  themselves "  if  there's  "  really 
harm  in  it,"  and  pass  on  to  their  frienda  to  confirm 
the  opinion ;  then  marvel  at  its  circulation  I 
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And  as  she  propped  it  back  against  a  wall  of 
pillow:  and  settled  herself  down  cmofortably  to 
rewi,  a  paper  slipped  out  from  between  the  leaves 
and  riveted  her  attention. 

For  it  was  covered  with  writing  in  Derrick's 
well-known  hand  with  here  and  there  a  word 
erased  or  supplemented  and  the  opening  hne  gave 
her  a  mental  shock.  ^ 

For  the  verses— as  at  6tat  sight  they  seemed  to 
be— were  inicribed  : 

"TO     CANDIDA" 

bhe  read  them  slowly,  stumbling  over  the  uneven 
metre. 

Let  OS  lore  esoh  other  f>n  the  bill-top, 
On  the  high  hill  top,  swept  by  the  winds  of  Hearen 
Fearlew,  as  the  birds  at  thu  air, 
As  the  es-le  from  his  oeria  above  the  world 
I^ves  an  i  seeks  his  mate  ; 
Beneath  ns  the  green  slopes,  the  herds  of  kina 
The  hand  of  man,  made  manifest  in  hia  toil  ; 
Bound  us  the  solitude,  the  sunshine,  the  winda  of  He»»«n 
And  m  our  hearts,  love  1 
"Let  us  love  each  other  in  the  silent  valleyi, 
Wooded,  mysterious  ;  full  of  the  twitter  of  hirdf, 
The  stirring  of  leave-  a/id  tb<  stealthy  footstept 
Ofcreauues.c'eapin'/nc         .  stalking  thoir  prey. 
Wuh  the  high  br  i       H  us 

Aadthobraiioho:  ^ad     i  a  mi nglin*  innumerable 

branches— 
Like  them  cliiifjiiig,  like  them  mingling, 
In  the  half-light,  in  i,he  m  vstery 
Of  love,  the  love  iii  our  hearts  I 
"^t  U8  love  each  other  in  the  shuttered  houMS 
Penned  in,  caged,  imprisoned  I    And  yet  free. ' 
Free  of  the  sleeping  town,  free  of  the  watchman 
Pacing  the  lonely  streets,  crying  the  hour- 
Free  of  the  world,  its  narrow  limitations. 
Freed  by  the  power  of  love— infinite,  immeaiutmblo. 
Joining  the  eagle  on  the  lonely  hill-top 
Joimug  the  red  fox  in  the  shcUcfud  valicy 
In  the  great  song  of  Nature  and  the  love  that  ts  in  our 
neartri." 
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•Caadida"?  W'Uo    ould  "Candida" 


Tue  p  ^sioa  of  the  words  left  her  tot  Uiy 
untouc  eti  in  her  intense  an  jut  around  ita 
dedication 

For  who  wa- 
be? 

The  want  of  rliytlnn  in  the  starizaa  annoyed  her. 
She  summed  it  up  conteiuptuousiy  as  a  "sti.iming 
after  effect,"  and  a  memory  )f  a  fery  argument  in 
the  early  day  of  her  friend  hip  with  Derrick  re- 
turned to  haunt  her  wit  its  nteivvoven  sur- 
roundings. 

He  had  t  ,ed  to  interesj  her  in  Walt  Whitman 
but  fi  led. 

There  haa  been  a  moment  of  disenchantment 
which  both  had  reahsed  before  he  had  flung  tlie 
book  aside  and  descended  to  her  lower  plane  >f 
thought.  And  he  had  never  read  poetry  to  her 
again,  had  ceased  to  write  her  verses. 

But  he  had  written  these !  and  lately.  She  waa 
certain  of  that,  had  written  them  for  "Candida's" 
eyes. 

Who  in  Heaven's  name  was  "  Candida  "? 

She  stared  down  at  the  lines  in  a  sudden  spasm  of 
jealousy  ;  then  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume, 
lioping  for  further  discoveries.  No.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  gleaned.  She  glanced  at  the 
title-page,  where  the  owner's  name  was  hurriedly 
scrawled  in  pencil  with  underneath  "  Amalfi  "  and 
the  date. 

Was  there  any  connection  between  the  two — 
"  Candida  "  and  "  Amalfi  "  ? 

Was  this  the  "matter  of  business"  that  called 
him  abroad,  away  from  his  work,  away  from 
herself? 

All  her  spirit  for  intrigue  was  aroused  as  she  rang 
the  bell  and  ordered  her  bath,    locking   away   the 
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lT^':S:^itir  '"""  """"^^  thehigh satin. 
mK^J  *^®  T?'*^"'  'ospiwd  by  love  in  the  sunBhine 

breathmg  of  ballroom  rendezvous  and  many  a  stolen 

wu°^  ""^^^^  ^^""^^  ^oiidon  boudoir.     ^ 
D,rt«  °    ■     '^^'^^ef  from  church  she  hunted  up 
p»rke,  ponng  over  blue  books  in  his  sanctum  anS 
together  they  drove  Kitty  Chesney  aLdTe  new  ^c 

bZ'ZXI^'^''''''  1°V  to  Rinelagh  for  !S 

±Jut  Lady  Mary  was  obviously  self-abwrbed.  Even 

her  cousin  s  reiterated  allusion  to  "  that  nicn^antlm 

Herapath  "  could  not  stir  her  into  battl^a^d  a?S 

s^^llv^at'tLv  "P  }?•  ^P*l'  ^^'^  ««*"«<^  5ot;  to  a 
steady  attack  on  Dirke.  who  smiled  obliquely  upon 

her  from  his  impenetrable  fortress  muc^as  a  hT 

rassed  mastiff  regards  a  teasing  terrier  I 

pos^t^n^^rtu^^^of^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^'^^^S^.  aeferencelnTL^rS^ 

tZ\'^^Z\  *n '°^  ^^^  ^*°*''  ^"tish  and  correct « 

fiSfna  ^K^*^'^?  *^?  P°P"^*^«  disported  itseff  stiffly 
cloM'  •^'^ttered  streets  with  a  sense  of  broad-' 

fo?w*r^  V''P^^°^*^J.^'*y'  ^'  *^«  «'°«k  swmig  slowly 
forward  towards  the  one  break  in  the  universal 
monotony--the  hour  for  hot  roast  beef  ^ 

iliven  the  fresh  splendour  of  springtide  as   th« 

oi   restraint  in   the  carefully-c  pped  hedges   and 

8uS":V.T*^^*^°^  and'on'iL  terrife  inthe 
suiishiue  the  London  women  in  floating  veils  and 
gbves  and  dainty  wraps  brought  in  anStmolphere 
o1bu^?iVar"'  '""^  '^""'°«  lilacs  anT^s::: 
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It  was  the  spring  of  a  Watteau  picture.  Not  that 
naked  masterpiece  of  Mother  Nature's  brush  ! 

But  all  the  time,  like  a  iteadv  refrain,  down  the 
long  Hammersmith  road,  over  the  river  bridge,  up 
the  broad  staircase  past  the  unwelcoming  faces  of 
dead  and  gone  members  of  the  "  Kit-cat  Club  ",  a 
name  was  ringing  in  Lady  Mary's  ears — "  Candida  " 
and  again  "  Candida  " ! 

On  the  terrace  the  conversation  drifted  to  recent 
literature  and  she  got  her  opportunity. 

"  Is  there  a  book  called  '  Candida '  ? — does  anyone 
know?" 

Vannitt  interposed,  glad  to  p»ade  his  knowledge. 

"  Certainly — a  play,  by  Bernard  Shaw.  I  have  a 
copy  at  home,  would  you  care  to  read  it?  " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  interested  at  once. 

"  By  Bernard  Shaw  ?  He  wrote  '  Man  and  Super- 
man,'  did  he  not  ?  I  remember  going  to  it  and  being 
somewhat  bored.  I  can't  think  why  people  all  liked 
it  so.  Of  course  it's  witty  and  rather — unpleasant ! " 
She  laughed.  "But  the  plot — there's  no  plot  in 
it !  "  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

"And  he  wrote  a  play  called    'Candida'?"  She 

Sronounced  the  name  with  a  touch  of  unconscious 
isdain  and  her  mind  wandered  off  again  as  Vannitt 
in  his  clear  precise  voice  enlarged  on  the  theme  for 
her  benefit. 

Derrick  had  always  been  a  devout  admirer  of 
Bernard  Shaw.  Could  "  Candida  "  after  all,  prove 
but  a  creature  of  fiction,  a  modern  peg  to  hang  his 
verses  on  and  not  a  living  danj^erous  personality  ? 

She  gave  a  Budden  sigh  of  relief,  of  resolve  taken, 

as  they  moved  down  the   corridor   to   lunch ;   she 

would  leave  it  at  that  for  the  present,  but  she  would 

remember  the  name. 

With  a  lightening  of  spirit  she  settled  herself  at 
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the  table  in  the  window  and  started  to  tease  her 
pretty  cousin  over  the  easv  conquest  of  Herapath, 
mischievously  hmtmg  at  the  gallant  captain's  well- 
known  susceptibility  and  minimising  £y  contrast 
the  fascination  of  the  girl.  wu«xj»oi. 

But  Kitty  saw  through  the  game. 
trn„S\^"  ^°°.u^  anyhow/'  she  retorted,  her  re- 

im°rV*°  ft  ?*f'  ^^"^  ^''^^^  ^ye«  "Parkling 
w  th  the  light  of  battle ;  "  you  can  have  him  your? 
self,  Mary-he's  a  regular  'muffin-party  man'"- 
she  paused, choosing  her  weapon  skilfully;  "if  you 

Kflmal^  be  rcaZ/y  generous  now,  hand  over  Derrick 
Ailmamy,  he  s  just  the  age  for  me !  " 

She  darted  a  wicked  glance  at  Dirke,  then  back  to 
fatn  v""  *^.f.  ^*'''*  *'"Se  of  pink  stole  into  the  pale 
nt«t«  Tu  ^  ^y®'  ^^'•^  "^«*ed  on  his  curried 
prawns  and  there  came  a  little  pause. 

.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Lady  Marv's 
voice  when  she  spoke  was  coolly  amused.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  cant  ^tcc  you  a  husband,  my  dear,  but  I 

oriryoTseff!*'"'^  ''''''''  ''  ^^^^*^*"^  ^^'^^^ 
Everyone  laughed,  with  a  faint  feeling  of  relief. 

S.  iL  !  ""tU  l"""^^  ^f  ^  *^^  fascination  ofventuring 
BO  near  to  the  danger-board.  ^ 

"ThLt^h^u^^l''^?'"  """^   ^^*e    smoothly. 
Ihmk  of  the  life  she'll  lead  him !  " 

"  h7.!nT'Vl^  ^'^  ^i  *"'"  ^'^  *^e  wise  Kitty, 
he  can  lead  himself,  wherever  he  likes  !  so  long  as 
he  gives  me  a  free  hand."  ^ 

^^  "  And  pays  up ! "  suggested  Dirke  with  a  smile. 

rimony."^°''  ^^  ^°'  ^""'^^  '^^  "8*^'  ^^«*  °f  «^»'- 

But  Kitty  was  too  interested  in  a  group  entering 
the  room  to  retort.  ^  ^"K^tiug 

"  Do  look  at  these  people,"  she  murmured.  "  And 
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that  hat  with  the  feather,  and  the  fat  woman  lead- 
ing— isn't  she  pleased?  Everything  about  her  is 
biirsting  with  prosperity,  from  her  fat  white  gloves 
to  her  fat  gold  purse." 

Yannitt  stole  a  glance  at  the  tight  over-dressed 
6gure. 

"  It's  Mrs.  de  Merliton,"  he  said  in  an  undertone, 
as  they  settled  themselves  with  a  vast  amount  of 
ceremony  at  the  round  table  beyond.  "  With  a  nice 
select  party." 

He  smiled  sarcastically,  detailing  them  for  Kitty's 
benefit.  "  Isaacson,  the  Jewish  M.  P.  and  his  wife  ; 
ust  look  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers  — she  can  hardly 
lold  her  fork — '  buttressed  with  diamonds  ' — as  I 
leard  a  man  say  the  other  day.  The  little  fair  man 
is  a  stockbroker,  watching  for  his  chance  with  an 
eye  on  the  menu." 

"  Serving  two  gods  at  once,"  broke  in  the  irrepres- 
sible Kitty,  "  his  Pocket  and  his  Little  Mary." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as  a  loud  voice  from  the 
round  table  reached  her  ears. 

"  Yes,  that's  Dirke,  so  it  is !  the  one  beside  the 
girl  with  the  red  hair." 

Kitty  flushed  up  angrily,  wounded  in  her  tenderest 
point.  Her  hair  was  red,  purely  red  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt. 

"  I  wonder  she's  sober  enough  to  see,"  she 
muttered  between  her  small  white  teeth. 

Lady  Mary  leaned  forward  with  a  frown. 

"  You  are  not  to  say  those  things,  Kitty !  You  will 
get  into  trouble  on   day ;  I  have  told  you  so  before." 

"  Well,  everyone  knows  about  that  danco  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,"  said  the  girl  in  quick  defiance, 
"  everyone !  I  only  wish  I  had  seen  her  myself  reel- 
ing about  with  that  other  advocate  of  temperance, 
your  fair  namesake,  Mary ! " 
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..  "  ^*°^*^  *K*'n ' "  Di'^ke  shrugged  his  shotdders. 

Oh !  you  women give  me  the  menu,  Vannitt,  I 

refuse  to  listen." 

,., "  Yes,  but  how  is  it  ?  "  Kitty  persisted ;  "  people 
like  that  get  everywhere— I  can't  understand  it !  " 
She  passed  the  card  across.  "  Try  the '  mousse  '—it's 
always  good  here." 

He  ignored  her  advice,  returning  to  the  charge. 

"  You're  wrong  there  too,  you  don't  discriminate. 
They  get  in  by  entrance-money  alone,  and  not 
weryiohere.'  "  His  voice  was  sardonic—"  Only 
where  they  can  pay.  And  there  are  still  a  few  houses 
who  don't  charge  for  admission  and  refuse  to  an- 
swer the  rat-tat-tat  of  the  golden  knocker !  For 
mstance " 

He  paused,  pointedly,  his  eyes  on  the  door,  where  a 
woman  was  just  entering  from  the  garden,  with  two 
men  beside  her. 

Despite  the  simplicity  of  her  short  walking-dress 
she  earned  herself  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  as 
she  passed  their  table  gave  Lady  Mary  a  bright  nod 
of  greeting. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  to-day  ?  "  she  said,  "  really  spring 
at  last.  I've  been  walking  with  my  golfers  and  try- 
ing to  imagine  myself  back  at  dear  Hurstinglea.  I 
hate  London,  you  know—"  she  laughed  with  a  sweet 
silvery  note ;  "  come  out  and  join  us  afterwards  if  you 
can,  I'm  too  hungry  to  stop  now !  " 

The  trio  passed  on  down  the  room  and  Kitty  looked 
up  with  a  name  on  her  lips  at  Dirke  enquiringly,  her 
face  a  little  pink.  ^        bJ' 

"  Exactly,"  he  said  in  answer  to  it,  "simple  and 
charming  as  ever  and  typical  in  her  way  too.  Why 
can't  the  modem  woman  copy  that  instead  of  the 
latest  actress  I " 

"  Because  '  sweet  simplicity '  in  one's  own  home  is 
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not  nearly  so  fascinating  as  in  other  people's,"  and 
Lady  Mary  stifled  a  yawn.  "How  hot  this  room 
gets ! "  She  signed  to  a  waiter  to  open  the  window. 

The  buzz,  momentarily  hushed,  rose  again  from 
the  round  table,  where  Mrs.  de  Merliton's  heavily- 
powdered  face,  flushed  with  food  and  excitement, 
rose  like  a  harvest-moon  over  her  brimming  glass. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  she  nodded  her  gorgeous  hat  until 
the  purple  feather  threatened  immediate  flight. 
"  You'd  never  guess  it,  would  you  ?  in  that  dowdy 
get-up.  She  was  at  the  bazaar  yesterday,  just  the 
same.    They  are  a  shabby  lot ! " 

"  Ah !  she  can  afford  to  be,"  said  the  Jew  shrewdly 
ra  his  thick  voice.  He  gave  a  glance  across  the 
table  at  his  costly  wife  and  heaved  a  sudden  sigh  in 
which  pride  and  avarice  were  strangely  blended. 

"It  takes  a  duke  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat  now- 
adays." He  aired  the  platitude  bravely,  careless  of 
listening  ears. 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and— cycophants," 
said  Dirke  with  a  fine  irony.  "  She  can  afford  to  be 
simple.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter— and 
wie  has  the  wisdom  to  see  it— to  live  her  own  life  in 
her  own  way  without  a  straining  aftereffect  or  a  fear 
of  public  opinion.     Simplicity " 

He  gave  a  little  tired  laugh. 

Lady  Mary's  eyes  watched  him  mockingly  under 
their  heavy  lids,  without  sympathy  or  even  that 
next  best  thing  "  marital  understanding  "  bom  of  the 
years  together. 

She  turned  to  Vannitt,  alert,  attentive,  the  "perfect 
secretary  "—as  advertised. 

.  "  ^,?f"  always  a  little  afraid  of  Mr.  Dirke  when  he 
talks  like  that.  What  would  the  party  say  if  he  gave 
up  politics  for  She  simpler  life  ?  " 

"At  the  present  juncture  they'd  probably  say 
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'  Thank  Ood '  1 "  said  Dirke  grimly, "  which  reminds 
me,  Mary,  I  want  you  to  ask  Strachey-Seenet  and 
bis  wife  to  lunch  one  day  next  week  to  meet 
Kilmamy — ^Thursday  or  Friday  wonld  be  best." 

He  glanced  np  carelessly  at  her  slight  gesture  of 
annoyance. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  don't  care  for  them,  bat — "  his 
voice  grew  stem,  "  it  has  to  be." 

Kitty  looked  at  him  cnrioosly;  at  the  nervous 
face ;  the  whole  air  of  mental  tension  about  him  ; 
the  deep  discoloured  shadows  round  the  eyes.  The 
power  he  wielded  so  mercilessly  was  at  the  cost  of 
constant  high  pressure — ^not  the  force  of  soUd  weight, 
but  the  tested  strength  of  a  fine-drawn  wire. 

She  did  not  get  as  far  in  her  youthful  reasoning  to 
arrive  at  the  possibility  of  a  snapping  point. 

Only  Dirke  knew  this  :  realised  it  in  the  agony 
of  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night,  as  he  saw  the 
palace  of  his  dreams  falling  about  his  ears — all  the 
carefully-added  buttresses,  the  pillars  he  had  reared, 
swaying,  topuUng,  crashing  down. 

And  like  the  prophet  of  old,  with  the  summons 
already  ringing  m  his  heart,  he  cast  about  for  one 
worthy  of  his  mantle — one  in  whose  hands,  when 
the  inevitable  occurred,  he  could  leave  the  mighty 
work  of  restoration. 

It  had  been  a  one-man  effort  and  now  on  the 
threshold  of  victory,  mortality,  forbidding  such  a 
monopoly  of  intention,  threatened  that  it  sbould 
perish  in  splendid  isolation  along  with  its  creator. 

And  so,  forced  to  this  realisation,  he  turned 
instinctively  to  his  disciple;  to  the  man  he  had 
steadily  trained  who  yet  could  think  for  himself  and 
had  that  supreme  gift  of  the  gods,  an  eloquent 
ton^e — Derrick  Kilmamy. 

And  Lady  Mary  thought  of  her  lover  and  then  of 
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the  va^e  danger  a  name  had  conjured  up— of 
"  Candida" — Candida  the  unknown ! 

On  board  ShotoTer's  yacht  Geoffrey  Clifton  fin- 
ished his  book. 

And  far  away  in  distant  Amalfi  Candida  dreamed 
tkffain  of  the  man  she  adored — trusting — waiting — 
longing. 

And  the  circle  of  Faie  widened. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Meanwhile  events  had  been  running  smoothly  for 
Derrick  Kiimarny. 

He  had  settled  down  into  his  habitual  London 
stride  with  ever  before  his  eyes  the  sense  of  carving 
his  own  career  and  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

With  Dirke's  powerful  supporting  arm  and  Lady 
Mary's  social  leverage  aided  by  his  own  undeniable 
personal  charm  and  long  training  in  the  busy 
political  house  he  had,  as  he  told  himself  with  a 
growing  complacency,  as  fair  a  chance  of  success  as 
any  man  could  wish. 

But  two  things,  he  realised,  were  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  they  in  turn  narrowed  down  to  his 
relations  with  the  two  women,  who  so  far,  had  left 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  life,  Candida  Clifton 
and  Dirke's  beautiful  wife. 

It  was  as  urgently  necessary  to  conceal  bis  intrigue 
with  the  former  as  it  was  to  hold  the  good  graces  of 
the  latter  imperious  lady. 

Fond  as  ho  still  remained  of  the  bright-haired 
companion  of  his  Ainalfi  idyl  he  yet  felt  their  tem- 
porary separation  judicion.4.  He  was  too  much  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  ri^k  a  single  false  ^tep.  He 
added  the  rider  "  both  for  her  sake  and  mine,"  in  an 
effort    !  sentimentality. 
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But  whereas  Candida  was  suffering  acutely  froni 
the  loneUness  of  his  absence,  Derrick,  engrossed  in 
that  most  important  factor,  himself,  and  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  iriends,  with  every  form  of  amusement 
within  his  firasp,  could  hardly  expect  her  to  reach 
the  same  heights  of  reasonableness. 

And  in  the  daily  memory  of  his  promise  to  return, 
ghe  was  beginning  to  chafe  under  his  prolonged 
absence. 

With  the  result  that  her  letters  shewed  less  and 
less  of  herself  and  more  of  the  disappointment  under 
which  she  laboured. 

So,  on  the  morning  in  question,  our  hero,  far  from 
his  usual  happy  optimism,  started  his  day  in  the 
gloomy  conclusion  that  life  was  not  worth  living — 
after  all,  a  very  popular  theory  of  the  breakfast 
hour  ! 

The  real  facts  were  these ;  he  had  been  induced 
the  night  before,  after  a  heavy  day's  work  with 
Dirke,  to  go  on  with  friends  to  a  late  dance,  and  to 
spur  himself  into  a  fitting  semblance  of  gaiety  he 
had  freely  indulged  in  Ball-Champagne,  a  brand 
which  m  calmer  moments  he  won  Id  have  imme- 
diately recognised  as  poison. 

This  thought  alone  added  to  the  irritation  of  a 
throbbing  headache  and  then  to  complete  the  situa- 
tion, the  postman  bad  1  .ought  him  more  worries  to 
combat,  in  fact  a  real  conundrum  to  solve. 

He  sat  in  the  big  arm-chair  of  his  comfortable 
rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  his  discarded  breakfast  by 
his  side,  a  frow  n  of  disgust  on  his  handsome  face. 

He  had  taken  his  morning  tub,  but  energy  had 
failed  him  at  the  moment  of  dressing  and  the  sunny 
day  favouring  the  scheme  of  a  scanty  costume,  be 
had  decided  to  postpone  the  inevitable  moment  of 
wrestling  with  his  collar-stud. 
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So  behold  him.  with  bared  thro*t  and  raffled  curly 
hair,  the  big  handsome  ralky  man,  under  a  dead  of 
hii  own  raising,  petting  himself  in  all  the  laxnry  of 
his  carronndinge,  with  the  conaciousnete  of  hit  own 
misery  f 

First,  there  was  the  letter  from  Candida.  She 
bcRged  his  immediate  retu-n;  wrote  under  such 
evident  sti«68  of  emotion  that  had  he  not  finessed 
the  cause,  as  he  told  himself,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  been  slarmed. 

"If  you  have  any  love  left  in  your  heart,"  she 
wrote,  "  I  bee  you  to  come  to  me.    I  am  in  the 

Seatest  trouble.    To  whom  can  I  turn  but  to  you  ? 
othinff  but  grave  necessity  would  induce  me  to 
write  like  this — to  beg  you  to  leave  your  work  and 

gleasnres  in  town  and  return — if  only  for  a  day! 
urely  after  all  that  has  passed  I  need  not  ask  m 
vain  !— " 

In  his  irritable  frame  of  mind  the  words  held  a 
hint  of  command,  the  suggestion  of  a  claim  upon 
him,  infringing  his  law  of  perfect  independence. 

And  then  the  allusion  to  his  "  pleasures  "  in  town! 
The  random  shot  had  told  and  he  resented  the 
inference.  How  often  bad  he  bade  her  believe  that 
work  and  work  alone  accounted  for  the  lengthening 
spell  of  separation. 

He  remembered  of  old  her  extravagance  of 
lan(;uage. 

She  had  laughingly  admitted  to  using  "  only 
superlatives"  and  now,  as  ever,  he  told  himself,  she 
exaggerated  some  small  affair. 

In  fact,  he  already  divined  the  mystery  she  hinted 
at. 

An  allusion  of  Lady  Mary's  to  Shotover  and  his 
party  had  made  Derrick  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Geoffrey  Clifton  was  already  in  the  South. 
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CMiaidft,  tUrtlcd  by  the  newt  of  hit  »pproMh. 
hadTo  doubt  worked  henelf  into  ft  tUte  of 
hvttericftl  wretchedness  at  the  thonght.  not  only  of 
the  meeting  but  of  the  short  tpMe  oftime  remaining 
which  the  fovert  coold  call  tbeir  own. 

In  a  sunnier  mood  the  same  idea  would  have 
moT«d  Derrick  himself,  despite  the  '•ck/hat  the 
stress  of  material  London  life  had  fogged  his  first 
ourest  impressions  of  love  in  the  sunshine. 
^  But  a  ian  cannot  live  daily  up  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  love.    He  hat  his  hours  of  passion,  of  fine 
Unselfishness,  of  utter  absorption  m  the  life  of  the 
beloved  one,  but  between  these  hours  ho  is  more 
self-centred,  more  practical  than  a  woman,  easier 
encroBsed  in  the  occupation  of  the  moment  and  he 
caSe  his  love  a  tKing  absolutely  apart  from  his 
daily  round  of  existence.  .      •       j«. 

Women  so  rarely  realise  this  and  much  misunder- 
standing ensues.  Physically  and  mentally  they  are 
always  ready  for  love  and  they  weave  it  mto  the 
slightest  doings  and  thoughts  of  the  moment  until  it 
becomes  their  shadow,  doiigins  their  every  footstep, 
banished  only  when  love  Itself  dies.  ,   „.  .„ 

They  believe  a  man  should  cany  his  love  about  as 
surely  as  he  carries  his  handkerchief  nnd  never  put 
it  away  under  stem  lock  and  key  to  be  produced  at 
a  more  convenient  time. 

Derrick,  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  career,  a 
normal,  selfish  man,  unconsciously  influenced  by 
constant  ap'ociation  with  another  woman,  had 
temporarily  Uid  his  love  aside;  quite  reverently  in 
folds  of  lavender  until  the  right  moment  should 
arrive,  but  on  an  upper  shelf,  well  out  of  sight. 

And  now  Candida  herself  had  dragged  it  forward, 
complicating  hit  whole  toheme  of  conduct  hy 
atterting  her  right  to  hit  altention. 
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writing-table  behind  him    '"'P**^^^"^   against  the 

had  disIodgS      ^  *^^  ''^^^'^  ^^«  h'«  movement 

IooSntoreswS??:^^e  w.^'^f'^'^^' •  ^^  -«  ^e 
for  love  and  sySiv  th^M  '*'  '°^°^*^  ^P^^'^y 
red  lips  partedTEer  iv  frtnt'!!  T' /°^"^°&'  *h« 
a  contrast  with  the  sa^nLv^J^",^?'  '*  ^^"^""^  such 
that  a  sudden  tWpn?o  °^  *h^^.«"er  in  his  hp.nd 
him.  "^"^^  °^  compunction  shot  through 

''i^^tl'^s^silPS^^^^^  Then 

for  the  life  of  to!dav"'S»;.    °°  ^'gWy-wrought 


one  like  her  bnift';  T"  »'.',"" '«■"»  the're's  no 
n.ad,  at  p7S^„t "        ™P°'»'W^worse  than  that, 

.  tot  perfume^fnZt  memorier'**  '^"''"S 
ultolSj^-""'"'''  "^'ic-Wyconveyed,  it  wa,  an 

EaBter.  ^  "'"^  »'  ''«  mvitation   for 

The  houw-party  had  been  ar^gea  by  her  solely 
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for  his  sake.  She  had  been  at  great  pains  to  collect 
certain  pieces  from  her  political  chessboard,  pawns 
to  safeguard  the  progress  of  her  knight.  She  had 
done  this  for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship  and  for 
the  interest  she  was  bound  to  feel  in  his  initial 
plunge  into  political  life. 

She  could  not  beUeve  that  he  would  honestly 
refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so  sincerely  offered 
him. 

Followed  a  few  skilfully-veiled  allusions  to  the 
past,  and  the  hope  that  the  future,  though  of 
necessity  platonic,  might  still  possess  the  happiness 
of  constant  association  with  herself  and  Julian  and 
that  Derrick  might  appreciate  the  deep  confidence 
she  still  felt  in  him  and  her  interest  in  his  career. 

She  wound  up  in  the  certainty  that  he  would 
reconsider  his  decision  and  fall  in  with  her  friendly 
schemes  for  his  advancement. 

Derrick's  face  was  anything  but  appreciative  when 
he  laid  the  letter  down. 

For  it  was  a  very  nice  point  indeed. 

He  could  not  aflford  to  quarrel  with  Lady  Mary 
Dirke  but  he  mistrusted  the  wisdom  of  binding 
himself  down  to  any  form  of  alliance  with  her. 

He  would^have  preferred  to  "  sit  on  the  fence,"  but 
she  left  him  no  choice  of  doing  so. 

He  was  honourable  enough  at  heart,  despite  his 
lazy  modern  principles,  to  despise  the  thought  of 
being  drawn  back  into  the  meshes  of  an  old  liaison, 
admittedly  loving  another  woman ;  iud  he  doubted 
the  security  of  the  wall  of  religion  Lady  Mary  had 
built  between  them.  What  if  it  crumbled  under 
his  touch?  It  was  just  the  fact  of  the  barrier  that 
made  their  daily  intercourse  possible. 

For  there  was  no  love  in  it,  no  real  love. 

He  got  up  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down. 
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What  the  devil  was  he  to  do?  Easter  was  cIoba 
at  hand;  he  must  decide,  and  that  shortly 

Ihe  sunshine  poured  in  at  the  open  window  and  a 
audden  memory  of  blue  skies  anrseaT  swept  over 
him.  of  red-gold  hair  and  the  clasp  of  the  HtTKwn 

teligf4"Ss^'  '""^^'  *°  '^^  ^^^  ^-  *^«  fo-gn 

^r^ir^tLt.^^^  ^-'  *^^  telephJneS'rX' 

pafet?;^'^  "P  '^'  '^°^"«'  «»^  »°«wered  im- 
"Hullo!" 
And  a  voice  came  back. 

«-!!    «  r.  ^ r»     she  mentioned  a  well  known 

name  "  he's  coming  to  us  for  Easter,  so  mv  mrt^ 

Sc  pau^:"'  ""^  ^°"  "P-"  -^  '^-  ^'-e  - 
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Derrick  took  his  courage  in  both  hands. 

"  It's  most  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  began,  "  and 
I  don't  really  know  how  to  tell  you — but  the  fact 
is,"  he  cleared  his  throat,  his  voice  jerky  with 
nervousness,  "  I'm  bound  to  go  abroad.  There's  no 
way  out  that  I  can  see — I'm  awfully  disappointed — 
and " 

But  Lady  Mary  broke  in  quickly. 

"Leaving  me  saddled  with  all  these  deadly  people 
on  my  hands — so  much  for  man's  ingratitude' "  her 
voice  was  full  of  scorn  and  her  listener  winced. 

"  You  got  my  letter  this  morning  ?  " 

Derrick  acquiesced. 

"  Yes,  and  it  made  it  all  the  harder — don't  think 
me  ungrateful,  Mary — but  this  business  is  pressing 
— I  must  go." 

There  was  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  utterance  but 
Lady  Mary  hardened  her  heart,  scenting  a  mystery, 
piqued  to  the  quick  by  his  steady  refusal,  savage 
with  the  instinct  of  being  robbed,  robbed  of  her 
legitimate  prey  by  an  unknown  "  Candida." 

"  Well — I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

The  little  hard  laugh  that  reached  him  only 
accentuated  her  purpose,  and  Derrick  felt  the 
ground  slipping  away  from  under  his  feet. 

The  folly  of  it ! — the  futile  folly  of  making  such  a 
powerful  enemy ! 

All  the  irritation  of  the  morning,  the  physical  in- 
capacity caused  by  his  evening's  tlissipation,  the 
consequent  mental  inability  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion,  roused  the  animal  in  him,  and  made  him 
savage. 

Tied  first  to  one  ./oman,  then  another.  To  hell 
with  them,  he  would  think  for  himself  I  He  was 
not  a  ball  to  be  tossed  from  hand  to  hand.  He 
called  down  the  telephone — 


If 


"Wait  a  minute  please  " 

there,  eilectly  wsTling         °™  '°"'°^'  "  ""=  "«>d 

After  .U,  he  WM   Si  ~"?'-"'°!»  "^ith  both. 
co„,W^\-p,'^-^,^t;^,,..t,«tioc-they 

••  sf^.^  tamed  to  the  telephone, 
"voir ,  "  the  bell  r^S^' Ja°  it  wa sX'""'"""-    *" 
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He  tore  it  op "ti,  a  shade  aF':iously.    It  was  short 

and  to  the  point. 
"  Too  late  expecting  Geoffrey  to-morrow." 
For  the  hfe  of  him  he  did  nut  know  whether  to 

be  sorry  or  relieved. 


P 
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CHAPTER    XVn 

The  little  train  crawled  slowly  round  the  shore  of 
the  wide  Bay  of  Naples,  through  Portici  and  the 
two  Torres,  deep  m  lava,  past  ruined  vineyards  and 
ttie  once-f  rtile  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  and,  skirtin^ 
Pompeii  with  its  strange  lines  of  roofless  dwellings'; 
saved  by  a  miracle  from  a  second  visitation,  turned 
round  the  further  curve  into  the  terminus  at  sleeny 
Castellamare. 

The  midday  heat,  rendered  more  intolerable  by 
the  clouds  of  dust  that  rosc  from  the  stricken  land, 
failed  to  touch  Newcomen,  lost  in  thought  in  the 
corner  of  the  empty  carriage. 

Ke  had  not  seen  Candida  for  over  a  week  and  his 

id  was  full  of  the  coming  meeting,  probably  the 
s.;  in  that  sun-scorched  land  ;  for  she  had  told  him 

her  husband's  unlooked  for  visit  and  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  her  home  with  him  on  his  friend's 
yacht. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  news  that  had  troubled 
him  as  the  air  of  weary  indifference  with  which  she 
had  detailed  it  and  her  utter  want  of  enthusiasm,  so 
foreign  to  her  nature. 

He  wondered  a  little  at  the  relations  between  her 
and  GeoflErey  Clifton,  with  a  certain  vague  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  personality  of  the  latter.  But  he 
was  not  the  man  to  jump  to  hasty  conclusions. 
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Sympftthetic  by  nature  he  yet  lacked  intuition  and 
his  lines  of  thought  were  run  on  a  steady  basis  of 
reasoning,  unlike  Kilmamy,  whose  brilliant  results 
were  often  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  "  happy  shot." 

Now  he  was  trying  to  work  back  slowly  to  the 
change  in  Candida  he  had  noticed  of  late ;  the  dim- 
ming  of  her  natural  brightness,  the  intense  "joie  de 
viyre  "  that  had  been  such  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  woman  he  so  much  admired. 

He  honestly  admitted  to  the  feeling  she  evoked, 
calling  it  "  friendship  "  and  firmly  believing  it  such 
— such  and  no  more! 

In  his  sharply-defined  groove  of  morality  he 
ignored  the  possibility  of  a  warmer  sentiment.  The 
mere  fact  of  her  being  the  wife  of  another  man 
closed  the  door  to  any  such  reflections  and  the  only 
flaw,  to  his  mind,  in  the  beauty  of  their  intercourse 
was  the  hint  of  danger  that — with  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  London  man's  code  of  honour 
— he  associated  with  the  name  of  Derrick  Kilmamy. 

For  every  now  and  again  like  the  serpent  in  the 
Garden  there  stole  a  memory  of  the  o^.  ~*ing  scene 
at  Sorrento. 

He  knew  the  warm  impulsiveness  of  Candida's 
nature,  her  ardent  necessity  for  sympathy,  the  quick- 
ness veith  which  her  mind  leaped  forth  to  meet  its 
fellow,  and  in  his  heart  he  blamed  Geoffrey  Clifton, 
absorbed  in  dying  literature,  heedless  of  his  young 
and  living  wife ! 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  wander,  idle,  on  the 
Continent,  alone. 

She  was  too  Bohemian,  too  ready  to  spurn  con- 
vention, too  trusting  in  those  around  her. 

She  lacked  the  social  knowledge  thar  would  have 
warned  her  in  times  of  danger. 

Her  very  courage  itself — a  sort  of  boyish  love  of 
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adventuring  into  the  unknown — might  be  easily  mis- 
construed by  men  on  a  lower  plane  of  thought, 
whilst  her  undeni;  ble  beauty  had  not  even  the  nro- 
tection  of  an  English  biifiEness  of  manner. 

She  went  forth  fearlessly,  her  blue  eyes  shining, 
her  quick  young  body  driven  by  the  enquiring  mind 
within  to  grasp  each  outstretched  hand  that  greeted 
her  on  the  broad  highway— heedless  of  common 
danger ! 

And  now  it  seemed  to  him  she  had  over-reached 
herself ;  had  met  with  a  serious  check  in  her  smiling 
course,  that  stunning  her,  had  numbed  her  powers 
of  enjoyment. 

She  moved  as  one  in  a  dream,  listlessly,  and  every 
now  and  then— his  wits  sharpened  by  the  love  he 
would  not  admit — ^he  caught  a  new  atmosphere 
about  her — a  hint  of  pain  and  distress — that  moved 
him  unaccountably. 

The  train  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  and  he  jumped 
out  hastily,  colliding  with  another  passenger— an 
elderly  man  with  a  fair  Vandyke  beard  and  slight 
stoop  of  the  narrow  shoulders. 

As  "^^'jwcomen  murmured  an  apology  the  other 
took  i      jlame  to  himself  courteously  in  fluent  Italian 
and  L     pale  grey  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
sailor's  simburnt  face.    Then  with  a  nervous  smile, 
recognising  a  fellow-countryman,  he  added, 
"  There  seems  a  dearth  of  porters  to-day." 
Newcomen  laughed. 
^  "  They're  all  asleep  in  the  Piazza,  I  expect,  at 
this  hour.    If  I  see  one  I'll  wake  him  and  send  him 
back  to  you." 

Which,  with  his  tendency  to  help  lame  dogs  over 
stiles,  he  methciically  proceeded  to  do ;  then,  cross- 
ing the  town,  o^rode  briskly  up  the  winding  road  to 
the  pension  on  the  hill. 
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The  Signora  was  in  the  vinevard,  the  porter 
thought,  and  refasing  his  offer  of  assistance,  New- 
comen  set  forth  to  find  her  himself. 

He  walked  along  the  terrace  and  into  the  empty 
garden.  There  was  a  swift  scamper  of  lizards  as  he 
opened  the  door  in  the  high  stone  wall  and  paused 
for  a  moment  to  admire  the  scene  befce  him. 

To  his  left,  dope  after  slope  of  buddink  vines  reached 
np  the  far  hillside,  in  lines  of  gnarled  brown  stems, 
clmging  tendrils  and  delicate  green  arcades.  Down 
the  sheer  drop  of  the  land  on  his  right  he  could  see 
the  grey  huddled  roofs  of  the  town  below,  striking  a 
soft  note  against  the  fierce  blue  of  the  Mediterrar^oan 
and  here  and  there  between  the  scattered  huuses 
were  dashes  of  ivory-white  where  the  macaroni, 
hung  out  to  dry,  gleamed  in  the  midday  sunshine. 

Above  all  was  the  cloudless  radiating  sky  and 
towards  the  west,  Vesuvius,  white  and  solemn  in  his 
ash-strewn  garment  of  repentance,  reared  a  dim- 
inished ere  •*>  against  the  peaceful  Heavens. 

Newcomen  chose  the  winding  path  that  skirted 
the  deep  ravine,  for  at  the  far  end  he  remembered  a 
pergola,  relic  of  a  half-ruined  villa  and  buried  in  a 
wilderness  of  neglected  flowers. 

It  was  C  adida's  favourit  haunt  and  there,  as  he 
had  guesp  J,  he  fouod  h'  recognising  from  afar 
the  glint  of  her  red-gold  ha  through  a  broken  lattice 
of  rose-leaves. 

At  first,  as  he  softly  aof-^ached  over  the  dusty 


ground,  he  thoug'ht  she  tr 
Her  head,  supported  ■ 

little  forward  and  from  v> 

but  the  rounded  outline  o. 

tumbled  curls. 
At  the  sight  a  sudden  swi 

and  involuntarily  he  quick«i 


asleep. 

u,ads,  was  bent  a 

'■  ivas  he  could  catch 

cheek  and  a  mass  of 

ioy  ran  through  him 
his  steps  but  as  ha 
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reached  the  narrow  entrance  and  called  her  by  her 
name  all  the  gladness  was  swept  away  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come. 

For  the  startled  face  she  raised  at  his  approach 
was  wet  with  tears  and  under  her  sor  owtal  eyes 
were  shadows  that  told  of  the  sleepier  /igils  of  the 
night. 

"  Mrs.  Clifton ! "  He  stopped  n^  .ast.  As  hb 
hesitated,  torn  by  the  conflictmg  counsels  of  sym- 
pathy and  discretion,  she  solved  the  problem  for 
him,  holding  her  hands  out  frankly  like  a  child. 

"Don't  go,"  sK  said  and  the  smile  she  forced 
hurt  him  deeper  than  her  tears — such  a  wan  ghost 
of  the  natural  one,  as  unlike  Candida  as  was  the 
who'e  inexplicable  air  of  grief. 

"  Since  you've  caught  me,"  she  went  on  oravely, 
"  it's  no  good  pretending,  I  suppose.  I'm  rather 
unhappy  just  now.     That's  all !  " 

He  was  so  moved  by  her  candour  that  his  wits 
deserted  him  and  all  he  could  stammer  forth  was — 

"I'm    so    sorry— so    awfully     sorry Then 

bluntly—"  Whatever's  the  matter  ?  " 

She  took  he..'  hands  gently  .  ♦'ay  from  1  ■-  6rm 
clasp  and  looked  up  in  the  keen  kind  face  ith  a 
sudden  sensation  of  comfort. 

He  looked  so  strong  and  capalle  and  withal,  so 
honest  t 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  she  3it'.d  slowl; ,  <*t  last,  "I 
almost  wish  I  could  I " 

A  sudden  shiver  swept  across  her  and  the  look 
of  pain  he  dreaded  came  into  her  tear-stained 
face. 

"  Oh,  no ! — no.  .  ."  She  clasped  her  fingers 
together  with  a  swift  gesture  as  though  thiasting 
the  thought  aside  and  went  on  more  calmly. 

"I  suppose  it's  being  'dragged  over  the  bedgei 
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and  ditches      Jusi  ♦'  "^tl    Vou  remember  our  talk 

atAmalfi!"  .     ^.       .    ,  ,.   , 

He  nodded  hia  Head  ijvavely,  his  mind  searchmj 

vainly  for  a  clue.  „  v         •-« 

"  As  you  say,  it's  nasty  for  a  woman,    her  voice 

hardened,  "  and  it's  always  the  woman  who  pays, 

"'r/ays,  always  f"  ..    •       i      v  j 

'Sho  struck  the  table  with  her  httie   clenched 

hand*  ,        i^  •< 

••  The  injustice  of  it !  It's  a  cruel  world. 

Her  burst  of  anger  relieved  him.  It  was  more 
natural,  more  like  the  Candida  of  old. 

"  Don't  tell  me  if  you'd  rather  not  —hid  grave 
eyes  met  her  own  over  the  narrow  table  aenarating 
them— "but  is  there  nothing  to  be  done/  Lan  t 
anyone  help  you?"  ,      ,  .,        ..^ 

But  she  gazed  past  him  silently  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  sea  with  the  same  set  look  of  hopeless- 
ness. ,       ,       ■    . 

"  I  know— of  course,  it  sounds  almost  imper- 
tinent," he  stammered  a  little  in  bis  eagerness. 
"You've  kno--n  me  so  short  a  time,  but  couldnt 
you  look  upc  .  me  as  a  friend— a  real  staunch  friend 
—and  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  to  help,  just  trust 

me  to  do  it?"  ,.        , 

Their  eyes  met  again  in  a  long  searching  glance , 
his,  full  of  honest  trouble,  pleading  for  a  share  of 
her  confidence,  clear  blue  eyes,  that  gave  b's  secret 

^^Hers,  blue  too,  marked  with  tears  and  touched 
by  his  genuine  sympathy  but  helpless  m  the  grip  of 
her  inward  knowledge. 

"  I  can't,"  sh-i  repeated,  "  I  simply  ce  i  t  tell  y     . 
And  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  no  rec.  dy,  that  is 
the  worst  of  it!    I  must  'dree  my  own  weird   , 
the  gave  an  odd  laugh  and  her  voice  softened  agaiu. 
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"  You  are  helping  me  though,  more  than  you  think 
— more  perhaps  than  I  deserve." 

He  bowed  his  head  before  the  definite  note  of  her 
decision  and  his  eyes  fell  on  a  crumpled  sheet  of 
blue  that  lay  at  her  feet~ 

Mechanically,  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  his 
eyes  spelt  out  the  message  on  it. 

"  Departure  delayed.    Hope  Sunday  Derrick." 

The  next  moment  he  realised  what  he  had  done 
but  the  guilty  consciousness  of  having  stumbled 
upon  a  secret  could  not  blind  him  to  the  importance 
of  the  words. 

So  Eilmamy  was  playing  his  share  in  this  act.  of 
tragedy  as  he  had  played  it  before  in  all  the  sunny 
romance  of  the  Sorrento  setting ! 

A  sudden  fierce  anger  against  the  debonnair  young 
Irishman  seized  upon  the  sailor  at  the  thought. 

But  with  it  there  came  the  realisation  that  he 
could  not  take  advantage  of  his  ill-gotten  knowledge 
and  when  he  broke  the  silence  he  chose  another 
line  of  attack. 

If  only  she  would  tell  him  and  ease  the  tension  of 
her  mood. 

He  chose  his  words  carefully. 

"Your  husband  arrives  to-morrow?  You  will  not 
be  alone  any  more  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  and  with  her  fingers  she 
drummed  nervously  against  the  edge  of  the  lattice- 
work. 

"  And  you  return  to  England  ?  " 

"  Next  week,  I  believe."  Again  the  flat  lack  of 
interest. 

"You  will  be  sorry  to  leave  the  South."  He 
spoke  with  a  note  of  constraint,  a  little  uncertain  of 
his  ground  but  she  caught  him  up  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  her  old  spirit. 
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"Sorry!  more  than  glad!  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
it  all,  the  dust,  the  glare,  the  perpetual  unblmkmg 

"^Youl"  he  shewed  his  astonishment  openly. 
«'Whv   I  thought  you  were  a  'sun-worshipper  ? 

He  could  not  have  lighted  on  a  more  unlucky 
Bhrase  bringing,  as  it  did,  a  host  of  memories  in  its 
K^'takful  he'r  back  to  the  golden  Capri  days  to 
her  meeting  with  the  man  she  loved  and  all  the 
innocent  joys  of  the  early  part  of  their  friendship. 

A  "  sun-worshipper  " !  As  in  a  dream  she  could 
Bee  herself  climbing  the  steep  rocky  paths  so  sure 
of  herself  and  of  life,  the  yellow  dog  by  her  side, 
glorying  in  the  sunshine,  singing  as  she  went— 

'« L'amour  vient,  I'amour  s'en  va  I 
Tra-1»-U-1A ;  tra-la-li-lik ! " 

She  put  her  hands  up  quickly  to  her  throat  with 
a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  her  face  went  so  white 
that  Newcomen  feared  she  was  going  to  faint. 

"  You  are  ill  ?  "  he  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 

But  she  pulled  herself  together  at  the  sound  of 

his  anxious  voice.  «.  t  ««» 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said  with  an  effort.       I  am 

not — quite  myself  to-day " 

She   held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  wan 

^™'  Will  you  come  again— soon— and  say  good-bye  ? 
Forgive  my  apparent  rudeness." 

But  he  broke  in  swiftly, 

"  There  can  be  no  rudeness  between  you  and  me 

—I  will  go." 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
"  Mayn't  I  see  you  back  to  the  house  hist  i*- you 

look  so  white."  ,  ., 

"  I  am  alright— really— and  thank  you  more  .han 
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words  can  say,  for  your  sympathy—"  her  blue  eyes 
filled  witn  tears—"  good-bye. ' 

With  a  sudden  uncontrollable  impulse  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  little  hands  that  lay  within  his 
own. 

"  God  bless  you."  His  voice  shook  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  turned  down  the  winding  path  and 
was  lost  in  the  vineyard  beyond. 

So  quicKly  did  he  go  and  so  absorbed  in  the 
ttioughts  that  raced  each  other  through  his  troubled 
bram  that  he  never  noticed  the  silent  figure  stand- 
ing by  the  ruined  villa  steps— a  man  with  the  stoop 
of  the  student  betrayed  m  his  narrow  shoulders, 
with  light  gray  eyes  and  a  pointed  Vandyke  beard 

For  a  moment  Qeofbey  Clifton— for  it  was  he- 
stood  there  irresolute. 

Then  as  the  woman  in  the  arbour,  in  the  sudden 
relief  of  solitude  buried  her  head  in  her  hands,  her 
slender  shoulders  shaken  with  sobs— he  turned 
round  slowly  and  as  noiselessly  as  he  had 
made  his  way  back  to  the  distant  hotel. 
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The  season  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  Al- 
ready houses  were  being  shut  and  a  steady  pVeam 
of  box-laden  cabs  moved  over  the  thinning  the. .  ..gh- 
fares  towards  the  principal  termini. 

But  the  Dirkes  were  still  in  town  and  thither 
Dora  Chesney  sped  one  baking  afternoon  of  July. 

She  found  Lady  Mary  sitting  at  her  high  satin- 
wood  bureau,  cool  and  unmoved  by  the  fierce  heat 
without,  issuing  invitations  for  a  final  dinner- 
party. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  after  the  outer  glare,  Dora 
threw  herself  back  in  the  chintz-covered  chair, 
burying  her  tired  face  in  the  big  bowl  of  roses  be- 
side her  to  wait  until  her  cousin's  writing  should 
come  to  an  end. 

After  a  minute  Lady  Mary  sealed  the  last  envelope 
and  gathering  the  letters  in  her  hand  rang  for  the 
man  to  send  them  to  ILe  pobt. 

"  This  one  by  hand,"  she  added ;  "  if  Galton  is 
busy,  ring  up  a  messenger." 

It  was  her  daily  letter  to  Derrick  Eilmarny. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  the  waiting  girl 
as  the  door  closed  on  the  'ootraan.  "You  must 
forgive  a  busy  woman  !    Let  us  hear  all  year  news." 

Dora  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  There's  very  little,  I'm  afraid,  except  that  I'm 
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not  leaving  London  just  yet;  Mrs.  Carthuse  has 
asKed  me  to  stay  with  her." 

She  looked  up  at  Lady  Mary  slyly  with  a  litti« 
heightening  of  colour. 

"I'm  80  glad.  She's  your  '  Squire's'  aunt,  isn't 
she  ?  Oh,  Dora,  I  do  hope  you  are  going  to  be  wise. 
He  seems  such  a  nice  fellow  ! " 

"If  he  weren't  so  dull "  said  the  girl  plaintively 

— "  sometimes  I  feel  I  really  can't  I" 

"My  dear  chill,  you're  too  particular.  You 
shorld  think  of  Kitty  too—it's  not  fair.  I  think 
you  have  no  right  to  miss  such  an  e.\cellent  chance." 

She  looked  at  her  cousin  searchingly. 

"  Someone  has  been  meddling,"  she  thought  to 
herself  and  out  aloud, 

"  Think  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  your 
mother— with  five  of  you  on  her  hands." 

The  girl's  face  clouded. 

"That's  just  it,  Mary — ^I  suppose  I  must.  I 
know  it's  silly  but  T  can't  forget  Jack." 

Lady  Mary  wisely  refrained  from  comment. 

"  Have  you  had  some  tea  ?  "  she  put  her  hand  on 
the  bell. 

But  Dora  ciivCked  her. 

"  Thanks,  yes.    I  went  to  see  Candida  Clifton." 

If  she  had  been  less  absorbed  by  her  own  affairs 
she  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  the  other's 
start  of  surpi  ise. 

"  Candida— who  ?  "  Her  voice  betrayed  her 
curiosity  and  Dora  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Clifton— you  know,  wife  of  the  man  who 
writes.  They  were  on  the  yacht  with  us  and  she 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  her  when  I  got  to  town. 
She's  one  of  the  sweetest  women  I  ever  met — and 
so  original !— and  pretty  too.  A  perfect  dear,"  she 
woi^nd  up  with  enthusiasn^. 
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"They  joined  you  ■".  Marseilles,  didn't  they?" 
The  voice  was  careless  but  Lady  Mary  was  thinking 
hard,  and  at  the  girl's  reply  her  hidden  excitement 
grew. 

"Only 


Mr.  Clifton.  Candida  was  at  Amalfi  or 
Castellamare,  I  forget  which — ^we  landed  him  at 
Naples  and  picked  them  both  up  on  our  return  after 
our  week  in  the  Greek  Isles." 

"  Candida" — "  Amalfi ; "  the  coincidence  was  com- 
plete. Lady  Mary  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  a  little 
pale.    She  mudt  think — have  time  to  think. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  a  minute  if  I  run  down  to 
the  telephone?  There  is  a  message  I  have  for- 
gotten." 

Dora,  accustomed  to  her  busy  moods,  nodded 
lazily  from  the  luxury  of  the  deep  armchair. 

As  the  former  passed  down  the  broad  staircase 
the  thoughts  were  racing  through  her  brain,  the 
links  joimng  in  the  chain  of  circumstances. 

It  had  come,  this  dreaded  crisis  and  the  fear  that 
she  had  thrust  from  her  so  resolutely. 

"  Candida  "  was  a  living  fact,  a  very  flesh  and 
blood  creation. 

Never  before  had  Derrick  Kilmarny  seemed  so 
utterly  desirable.  All  her  old  love,  suffocated  under 
the  pall  of  religious  duty  was  stirring  i;-.co  life  again, 
intensified  by  the  presence  of  a  rival  and  the  know- 
ledge of  her  own  still  more  insidious  foe — the  hand 
of  Time. 

She  stood  before  the  telephone  thinking  hard  in 
the  long  dim  dining-room. 

Befoie  all  else  came  the  feminine  desire  to  see 
the  woman  herself — to  meet  this  "  Candida  "  face 
to  face  and  know  the  worst. 

She  mapped  out  her  plans  quickly.  Dora's 
friendship  should  be  the  link  between  them, 
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She  must  act,  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  and 
that  quickly. 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  telephone  and  sitting  down 
she  rang  up  a  number  and  when  the  reply  came, 

"Are  you  Day's  Library?"  she  asked.  Then 
cleurhr  in  her  soft  slow  voice, 

"Have  you  a  new  book  by  Qeofifrey  Clifton?" 
And  as  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  addine 
the  title,  "* 

"Please  send  it  me  at  once.  I  am  Lady  Mary 
Dirke— you  have  the  address,"  and  placed  the 
receiver  on  the  rest. 

Back  in  the  boudoir,  she  excused  herself  gaily, 
full  of  attention  for  the  useful  go-between. 

"No,  you're  not  to  go,"  she  said,  "I  haven't 
heard  half  your  news — ^we  were  talking  about  the 
Cliftons.  Where  do  they  live?  and  what  is  he 
like  ?  His  new  book  is  so  charming,  •  Spain  from 
a  literary  standpoint.'  I  have  always  wanted  to 
meet  him ! " 

"  I  am  sure  they  would  be  delighted,"  said  Dora 
warmly,  "  they  know  so  few  people — it  is  very  dull 
for  Candida — they  have  only  lately  come  to  town, 
you  know." 

"  Unfortunately  the  season  is  nearly  over,"  said 
Lady  Mary  doubtfully.  She  did  not  wish  to  appear 
too  eager— even  to  Dora  Chesney.  "We  are  off 
soon,  you  see,  and  I  have  so  little  time  for  calls. 
Don't  forget,  bye  the  bye,  you  are  booked  to  us  on 
the  25th — my  last  dinner  before  we  leave." 

Dora's  face  fell  at  the  words.  "The 25th!  Why 
I  thought  it  was  next  Thursday;  and  I'm  only 
going  to  Mrs.  Carthuse  for  a  week,"  she  hesitated— 
"  that  makes  it  the  23rd.  I'm  afraid,  Mary,  I  shan't 
be  in  town." 
"What   a  pity!    Shotover  and   his  sister   are 
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coming  and  I  know  yon  like  them — it's  qnite  an 
informal  affair " 

She  broke  off  with  a  little  exclamation. 

"  Happy  thought ! — why  not  ask  Mrs.  Clifton  to 
put  you  up  for  the  week-end  and  I  will  invite  them 
too.  They  know  the  Shotovers,  and  you  can  ex- 
plain matters — you  say  she  is  unconventional.  Go 
and  see  her  and  take  my  cards." 

Dora  jumped  at  the  idea,  loth  to  return  to  the 
dull  country  vicarage. 

"  That  would  be  excellent — it  is  good  of  you, 
Mary.  You're  sure  you  don't  mind?  Mrs.  Clifton's 
lunching  with  me  to-morrow  at  my  club  and  I'm 
sure  she'll  be  delighted.  Anyhow  I'll  ring  you  up 
afterwards  and  let  you  know.  And  now  I  must  be 
off — so  good-bye,  my  dear." 

They  kissed  each  other  affectionately  and  Lady 
Mary — apparently  prey  to  an  afterthought — added 
with  a  smile — "  Say  nothing  before  Julian,  though. 
He  does  not  like  my  doing  unconventional  things. 
Nor  Mr.  Eilmarny  either,  if  you  meet  him,  or  it  is 
sure  to  get  round !  " 

She  patted  the  girl's  arm. 

"  Men  are  such  gossips  !  "  she  laughed  but  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her  cousin  the  mask  of  mirth 
fell  from  her  face  and  she  stood  there  staring  grimly 
up  at  the  Irishman's  photograph  that,  carefully 
placed  with  others,  crowned  the  high  bureau. 

"  A  little  surprise  for  you,  my  friend,"  she  said, 
under  her  breath,  and  into  her  narrow  heavy-lidded 
eyes  there  crept  that  growing  hatred  that  the  name 
of  "Candida  "evoked. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  her  thoughts  was  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  that  overlooked  Eegent's 
Park,  arranging  a  bowl  of  flowers. 
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The  room,  filled  with  uninteresting  modem 
ftimiture  was  yet  relieved  from  ntter  deariness  by 
bright  dashes  of  colour  that  Candida  had  managed 
to  mtrodace — the  touch  of  originality  that  marked 
the  artistic  temperament  of  the  girl  fighting  against 
heavy  odds. 

Now  as  she  placed  her  treasured  Nankin  bowl 
with  its  mass  of  deep  red  roses  against  a  faded 
background  of  Eastern  embroidery,  an  offering  that 
Newcomen  had  but  lately  sent  her  from  some 
Turkish  bazaar,  her  delicate  face  was  lit  up  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure  that  the  roses  in  themselves  had 
failed  to  achieve. 

For  they  were  a  tribute  from  Geoffrey  Clifton. 

With  one  of  those  strange  freaks  that  Fate 
delights  in.  love  had  awakened  in  his  withered  heart 
at  last ;  stirred  into  life  by  his  wife's  pres^^nce  after 
the  solitary  winter  of  work  and  strengthened  by  the 
sharp  goad  of  jealousy. 

Convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  been  an 
unwilling  witness,  in  that  far-away  Castellamare 
vineyard  to  a  so-called  "  lover's  parting  " — though  to 
do  him  justice  he  acquitted  Candida  of  any  real 
blame  in  the  matter — the  mere  fact  of  Newcomen's 
obvious  admiration  had  raised  in  Geoffirey  Clifton 
the  primitive  passion  of  possession  and  awakened 
him  to  the  fact  that  the  child  he  had  married  out  of 
a  double  sense  of  duty  and  decorum  had  developed 
into  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman. 

So  a  plumber,  left  a  "  Corot,"  thrusts  it  into  a 
dark  corner  until  the  day  when  a  passing  artist 
trades  for  it  at  a  price ! 

Thus  the  affection,  which  would  have  meant  all 
the  world  to  her  starved  heart  in  the  early  years  of 
her  married  life  and  saved  Candida  in  all  pro- 
bability from  the  chance  of  danger  outside,  was  now 
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lavished  upon  the  girl  too  late  and  roused  in^ead 
of  an  answering  love  a  sentiment  nearly  approach- 
ing horror  and  annoyance. 

She  wKfi  fctill  under  the  in^nence  of  another  man 
and  despite  the  fierce  pride  with  whicli  she  drove 
his  uame  time  after  time  from  her  verji  thoughts, 
the  flesh,  weaker  than  the  spirit  that  upheld  her. 
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revolted    hourly    against    Geoffrey    " ''^"nn'i    pro 
pinquity. 

Moreover,  despite  the  radiant  weu 
had  been  far  from  good. 

Now  and  again  the  change  in  hif 
the  man. 

She  was  no  longer  the  inconseq 
girl  who  had  so  seriously  interf 
studious  seclusion. 

She  was  a  woman,  swiftly-mato^^  by  <»rrow, 
strengthened  in  some  mysterious  wa^y  by  a  simm  »m 
was  yet  to  fathom. 

Once  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  secret  jeaki       that 
the  present  from  Newcomen  had    -^tirnf?.    Aithont 
his  wife's  knowledge  he  had  que-uoned    H  sns 
narrowly  about  their  wanderings  ».lH:o»d. 

The  interim  in  her  service  or      er  y(  m 
troubled  him  greatly  and  when    ^he  laui 
into  praises  of  the  kindly  sailor  who  h»^ 
her  the  first  definite  news  from  Sorren' 
eruption,  he  had  silenced  her  chatter  p*. a, 
with  a  dull  pain  at  his  heart,  redoubling  hi* 
tions  to  the  shrinking  girl. 

Although,  so  far,  he  had  held  firmly  to  v  le  terms 
of  their  unnatural  marriage-agreement  there  were 
days  when,  with  her  new  knowledge  of  mankind, 
she  dreaded  his  steadily-increasing  afiection  and  her 
one  desire  was  to  escape  from  his  society. 

She  snatched  foverishly  at  the  chance  of  avoiding 
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the  inevitable  evening  t£te-4-tAte ;  so  that  the  pro* 
posal  nervously  laid  before  her  by  Dora  Cbesney  on 
the  day  following  her  visit  to  Laay  Mary  Dirke  met 
with  her  unqualified  approval. 

The  presence  of  the  youn^  girl  in  the  house 
wouH  be  a  check  on  Geoffrey  Clifton's  advances  and 
the  proapect  of  meeting  the  ^  'ell-known  politician 
and  nis  wife  would  introduce  a  new  element  into  the 
dangerous  monotony  of  their  days. 

Kilmamy  had  carefully  abstained  from  all  mention 
of  Lady  Mary  and  the  possibility  of  meeting  him 
never  even  crossed  her  mmd. 

Again  it  was  to  be  a  brief  respite  snatched  from 
fate ;  a  moment  to  breathe  peacefully  and  store  her 
courage  for  the  inevitable  day  of  shame  and 
humiliation. 

To  a  smaller-minded  woman  tlie  loophole  Clifton 
himself  unconsciously  ofifered  her  in  this  strange 
new-bom  passion  of  middL-age  would  have  proved 
a  strong  temptation. 

But  never  once  did  Candida  falter  in  her  resolve — 
even  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  nigh^,  when  she  lay 
shuddering  to  watch  for  the  lonely  dawn. 

She  would  be  true  to  herself  again,  -ue  to  the  old 
childish  ideals. 

Come  what  may  there  should  be  no  more  juggling 
with  the  truth  I 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

"  It's  about  time  you  married,  Derry." 

The  old  Baronet  dug  his  stick  viciously  into  a 
crack  of  the  paved  terrace,  unearthing  a  diminutive 
weed. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  allusion  to  the  subject 
and  Derrick  looked  up  with  a  frown  from  where  he 
sat — the  spaniel  be'  ween  his  knees — searching  in 
its  outstretched  paw  for  an  imagmary  thorn. 

He  patted  the  dog's  head  before  answering  his 
grandfather  and  reassured  it  gently. 

"  There's  nothing  there,  old  fellow,  it's  all  hum« 
bug."    Then  turning  to  tiir  George,  he  smiled. 

"  I'm  really  too  busy  at  present  to  think  of  such 
a  trifle." 

The  old  man  chuckled. 

"  An  ever-ready  excuse '  It's  not  that  you'll  be 
wanting." 

He  stared  across  the  valley  at  the  haze-wreathed 
hills  beyond 

"All  tht  same,"  he  added  slowly,  "I'd  like- 
to  have  known  her — before  I  go." 

"  Oh,  come  now  ! "  Derrick  laugheu  pleasantly. 
"You're  not  as  old  as  that,  sir,  by  a  long  way. 
Why,  *pon  ray  word,  I  think  you're  younger  than 
ever,  each  time  I  come  back  to  the  dear  old  place." 

His  voice  softened  as  his  eyes  roamed  lovingly  over 
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the  park  below,  across  the  sweep  of  wide  terraces  to 
the  stretch  of  gleaming  water,  where  the  fine  old 
trees  that  fringed  it  were  mirrored  in  the  oily  depths. 

A  little  red-brown  dot  beyond  the  plantation  he 
could  see  a  gable  of  the  dower-house  peeping,  and 
instinctively  it  took  him  back  to  boyhood's  days  and 
half-forgotten  memories. 

Meanwhile  Sir  George  was  taming  over  the 
compliment  in  his  mind. 

"  We  take  a  bit  of  killing,  the  older  generation," 
he  admitted  grimly.  "  Johnstone-Biggs,  for 
instance,"  and  the  keen  eyes  gleamed  under  his 
bushy  brows. 

Derrick  laughed  lazily  at  the  name.  For  it  vas 
that  of  the  present  member  for  the  neighbouring 
town  and  it  was  his  illness  and  possible  retirement 
that  had  hastened  Derrick's  departure  from  the 
South. 

Since  then  his  rival  had  apparently  renewed  his 
lease  of  life  and  his  extraordinary  recovery  had  been 
a  never-failing  weapon  in  Sir  George's  hand  to  tease 
the  impatient  aspirant  to  his  seat.  But  now  he  was 
on  his  favourite  hobby. 

"  We  had  more  respect  for  our  constitutions  in  our 
time  than  the  young  man  of  to-day — more  open  air, 
more  exercise,  more " 

"  Port  ?  "  said  Derrick,  twinkling. 

But  Sir  George  was  not  to  be  done. 

"Exactly,"  he  admitted,  "and  better  heads  to 
carry  it  than  your  round-backed  Piccadilly  loafer 
with  his  hat  jammed  on  the  narrow  nape  of  his  neck 
and  his  coats  cut  in  at  the  waist — bah  I "  he  rose  to 
his  feet  heavily. 

"  Come  and  look  at  the  horses  again — there's  that 
chestnut  mare  I'd  like  you  to  see " 

Derrick  sprang  up  with  alacrity.    The  dreaded 
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subject  was  dropped  and  for  the  next  hour  they 
wandered  happily  round  the  stables,  deeply  en- 
grossed in  their  occupants. 

From  over  the  paddock  rails,  the  wise  old  head  of 
Sambo,  now  a  hardened  pensioner,  surveyed  the 
pair  and  it  was  with  a  genmne  sigh  of  regret  as  they 
came  back  to  the  hoase  that  Derrick  saw  the  dogcart 
at  the  door,  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  station. 

"Better  stay  another  night,"  hia  grandfather 
suggested.  "I  don't  see  too  much  of  you  now- 
adays." 

"  Wish  I  could  I "  a  slight  line  came  between  the 
young  man's  brows.  "I'm  dining  out  though— an 
old  promise"— he  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second—"  at  the  Dirke's,"  he  concluded. 

Sir  George  looked  straight  ahead. 

"And  how's  her  Ladyship  ?  "  he  asked  carelessly. 

Derrick  at  the  back  of  the  dogcart  fidgeted  over 
the  strap  of  his  bag. 

"Rather  sick  of  the  season,  I  think— it's  been  a 
long  one  and  very  hot." 

He  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  sweet  country  air, 
suddenly  realising  the  freshness  by  contrast. 

"She  would  find  it  so,"  said  his  grandfather 
courteously :  "  and  Dirke?  " 

"  Dead-beat — but  he  sticks  to  his  guns,  as  ever." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  man ;  the  burden  he  carries  is 
too  big  for  one  pair  of  shoulders." 

"That's  about  it."  Derrick  nodded  with  his  foot 
on  the  step.  "  I'll  tell  him  you  asked  after  him,  and 
Lady  Mary  too." 

"Yes,  do.    Good-bye. 

The  carriage  swung  round  the  drive. 

"  Damn  her ! "  said  the  old  man  slowly.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  through  the  dwindling 
cloud  of  dust. 
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Then  pulling  himself  together  he  called  the 
spaniel  to  heel,  and  heavily  erect,  turned  into  the 
lonely  house. 

London,  as  Derrick  had  predicted,  was  stifling 
with  a  thundery  heat  a  thousandfold  more  trying 
than  real  sunshine. 

He  dressed  leisurely,  the  windows  anu  doors  open, 
vaguely  upset  by  the  coming  storm  and  a  prey  to 
sudden  depression. 

Somewhat  moodily  he  wondered  who  would  be 
there. 

Lady  Mary  had  mentioned  Dora's  engagement  as 
the  motive  for  the  evening.  She  was  to  bring  the 
people  with  whom  she  was  staying  and  the  Shot- 
overs  were  coming. 

"A  family  party,"  she  had  said  with  an  inward 
irony  he  little  realised,  and  added,  "I  hope  you  won't 
be  bored." 

He  frowned  as  he  stood  there  waiting  for  his 
hansom. 

For  his  visit  to  Sir  Geor^tj  nad  been  in  the  nature 
of  an  escape. 

On  Friday  for  the  first  time  since  the  rupture  of 
their  old  relations  he  had  himself  stepped  across  the 
dividing  line,  and  yielding  to  a  suddor  temptation, 
half  impulse,  half  force  of  habit,  he  had  taken  Lady 
Mary  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  defiantly. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  a  scene — no  time  for 
an  explanation.  A  kindly  Fate  (as  he  had  afterwards 
apostrophised  it ! )  had  Hooded  the  room  with  callers 
and  he  had  discreetly  retired. 

Sooner  or  later,  he  knew,  it  was  bound  to  happen. 

Candida  had  passed  out  of  his  life  as  mysteriously 
as  she  had  entered,  leaving  a  blank  he  tried  in  vain 
to  fill. 

With  her  intimate  knowledge  of  his  temperament 
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and  even  of  his  secret  passion,  Lady  Mary  was  too 
clever  a  woman  to  miss  the  chance  of  catching  him 
"  at  the  rebound." 

He  was  no  more  to  blame  for  that  sadden  kiss 
than  the  puppet  in  the  play ;  he  was  not  his  own 
master. 

His  hansom  polled  up  before  the  familiar  door 
with  a  brougham  in  its  wake  and  he  stood  for  a 
moment  fumbling  for  his  change  in  the  clear  evening 
light. 

"There's  Derrick  Kilmarny,"  said  Dora  in  the 
waiting  carriage,  turning  a  mischievous  face  towards 
Geoffrey  Clifton's  austere  one.  "He's  Mary's  pet 
crocodile,  you  know." 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  beside  her,  but  she 
did  not  notice  it  as  her  host  repeated  her  words 
blankly. 

"Pet  crocodile?" 

"  Well—'  tame  cat'  if  you  like ! — only  I  think  my 
word's  prettier.    Oh ! " 

A  flash  of  lightning  flickered  across  the  sullen  sky. 

"  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  storm.  Do  let's 
get  into  the  house." 

The  rain  started  in  big  single  drops  and  at  last  the 
brougham  moved  forward — far  too  fast  for  Candida, 
whose  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

But  Dora's  idle  words  were  to  prove  the  stimulant 
against  her  first  spasm  of  weakness. 

They  werp  to  meet — face  to  face  at  last. 

Her  feenngs  raced  each  other  tumultuously. 
Overwhelming  joy  succeeded  fear  and  was  swept 
aside  in  tttrn  by  pride. 

"  Mary's  tame  cat." 

So  he  was  that  as  well  as  the  man  who  had 
wrecked  her  life !  And  a  desperate  coarage  strug- 
gled up  to  meet  the  blow — the  fine-drawn  heroism 
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of  a  sensitive  nature  that  strings  its  unruly  nerves 
to  obedience. 

She  would  shew  him  again,  as  once  before  ishe 
had  shewn  him  in  the  half-sinking  boat,  that  she  was 
mistress  of  herself. 

There  was  a  little  delay  in  the  cloak-room  ;  a  torn 
flounce  on  Dora's  dress  needed  a  stitch  and  Candida 
thanked  heaven  for  the  momentary  breathing-space 
to  subdue  the  colour  that  the  unexpected  shock  had 
brought  to  her  deUcate  face. 

She  gave  one  final  look  at  the  glass  and  even  to 
herself  admitted  the  charm  of  the  answering 
reflection. 

For  her  sombre  violet  dress  threw  into  strong 
relief  the  exquisitely-moulded  shoulders  where  the 
blue  veins  shewed  under  the  transparent  skin ;  her 
red-gold  hair,  dressed  high,  was  bound  with  an 
antique  fillet  of  amethysts  that  made  her  blue  eyes 
bluer  and  accentuated  the  fact  that  she  wore  no 
other  jewel  that  night— only  her  air  oi  youth  and 
that  perfect  vitality  that  is  in  itself  the  very  diamond 
of  life. 

"  Mrs,  Clifton— Mr.  Derrick  Kilmarny." 

It  was  over  ( 

Somewhere  from  leagues  away  Candida  heard  her 
own  voice  speaking,  low  an  1  smooth, 

"  But  we  are  quite  old  fr   nds." 

She  looked  him  steadil;         he  face. 

Unlike  herself,  he  was  u  spared  for  the  meeting 
and  for  a  moment  the  mask  fell  and  those  reientle'='8 
eyes  watching  the  pair  saw  the  fierce  hunger  lea^ 
up  in  her  lover's  face.    Then, 

"This  is  very  delightful,"  he  said  unsteadily. 
"  All  the  more  so  for  being  unexpected." 

The  mask  slid  back  again  with  an  efibrt.  He 
turned  to  Lady  Mary. 
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••  It  is  always  so  nice  to  meet  old  friends,"  he 

added. 

But  she  was  not  deceived. 

This  was  "  Candida  "—Candida  herself. 

"  That  is  capital,"  she  answered  pleasantly,  "  and 
you  are  to  take  Mrs.  Clifton  down.     Lord  Shotover 
—she  moved  across  the  room,  pairing  her  guests— 
"  dinner  is  quite  ready ;  shall  we  s'lew  them  the 

way  ?  " 

Another  flash  of  lightning  flickered  through  the 
windows  and  the  thunder  rolled  silently. 

"  At  last,"  said  Derrick  under  his  breath. 

Candida  laid  the  lightest  hand  upon  his  proffered 

"  We  are  fated  to  meet  in  storms,"  she  told  him 

^  At  the  turn  of  the  stairs  she  saw  her  husband— 
Shotover's  sister  for  partner— turn  his  head 
anxiouply  with  a  swift  upward  glance  for  his  wife. 

A  sudden  insane  desire  to  laugh  stole  up  into  her 
throat ;  then  with  a  new-born  touch  of  cruelty  she 
nodded  her  head  gaily  in  Geoffrey  Clifton's  direction. 

A  look  of  relief  stole  into  the  thin  face  and  glan- 
cing sideways  under  her  long  lashes  she  saw  the 
Irishman's  eyes  wide  open  with  astonishment. 

And  through  it  all  like  a  secret  thread  ran  the 
overmastering  sense  of  joy— that  purely  physical 
revolt  against  pride  and  cruelty  and  the  comedy  she 
played— the  knowledge  of  his  presence  that  drowned 
all  lesser  emotions  and  sent  the  blood  dancing 
through  her  veins  and  the  colour  to  her  eyes. 

Never  before,  in  all  their  most  intimate  moments 
had  she  appeared  so  utterly  charming  to  tne  man 

Her  very  air  of  dignity  and  aloofness  added  a 
piquancy  to  the  situation  and  only  the  knowledge  of 
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his  hostess'  presence  kept  him  from     atrayinff  his 
admiration  to  the  world  at  large  ^ 

in^t>,i'L5%^®  •1?''®^  '^^  ^^^^'^  °°*  »^  ^'awn  back 
into  the  old  familiar  memories 

miiofk''^^®''  the  buzz  of  conversation  he  mur. 
mured  the  Imes  she  had  loved  so  well  • 

m^"^  of  the  sleeping  town,  free  of  the  watch- 

?WaU%S^^^^  ^^  "^'^^  *  ^^'^^'ess  «t«e  laugh, 
^^^alt  Whitman,  isn't  it?  I  never  read  poltry 

She  looked  at  him  innocently. 
"One  is  so  busy  in  London,"  she  lied. 
iJut  she  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  menu—three 
more  courses  before  dessert ! 
"How long,  oh  Lord,  how  long ? " 

JS^^'  ^  f}?'^^  ^y  ^^"^  ^^^y   indifference   he 
asked  her  bofdly  for  news  of  the  yellow  dog.  for  a 

?SvV^f    teble.swam  before  her  eyef '^1  J 
deathly  famtness  seized  hdt. 
He  had  no  right,  no  right  to  Sry  her  so ! 
Dead,  I  hope."    The  words  slipped  out  against 
her  will  and  she  tried  to  regain  lost  ground-that 
upper  plateau  of  insouciance 

u  S2°l™®  ^"^^  ^®  '®«*®  •  "  she  added  lightly. 
«inJJi     T  "^"'•"^  ^'V"    T^«^«  ^as  a  note  of 
heart    ^  m  his  voice  and  hope  sprang  up  within  her 

Would  he— could  he  save  her  still  ?  Had  he  the 
courage  to  play  the  man  ? 

T.^^V*'^?"^  the  thought  resolutely  as  meeting 
L^y  Mary's  eye  she  rose  from  the  table 

t\.Z^u^u\^^°'^^^'  ^*  haunted  her  persistently, 
through  all  the  small-talk  and  drawn-out  conver- 
sation  m  the  drawing-room  and  gathered  force  afresh 
as  the  men  trooped  into  the  room. 
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Could  she  trust  him  after  all?  Did  he  love  her, 
as  he  had  sworn,  "  before  all  the  world  ?  " 

And  in  a  low  even  voice  she  answered  Lady 
Mary's  platitudes  about  her  husband's  book. 

Yes — it  was  a  success.  Yes,  it  had  sold  well. 
Oh — a  long  time — years,  in  fact;  it  had  been  a 
tedious  task.  It  was  very  kind  of  Lady  Mary  to 
say  so. 
Then  by  a  clever  twist  to  Derric.:, 
Yes — on  the  Continunt — did  Lady  Mary  know 
the  South  ? 

Quite  a  casual  iravelUng  acquaintanceship— she 
preferred  Florence  to  Eome,  etc.  She  swept  into  a 
long-drawn  out  appreciation  of  the  former. 

Lady  Mary  yawned  behind  her  fan  but  made  no 
headway. 
Not  for  nothing  had  Dora's  chatter  warned  her. 
"  Mary's  tame  cat" — she  would  not  forget. 
So  Candida  steadily  held  her  own. 
And  at  last  her  hostess  rose  with  a  sense  of 
social  duties. 

"Your  wife  is  so  interesting,"  she  told  Geoffrey 
Clifton,  "  I  could  not  tear  myself  away." 

And,  watching  him,  she  made  a  further  dis- 
covery. 

"  The  little  bookworm's  in  love  with  her  too ! 
Quite  a  bourgeois  romance." 
She  beckoned  to  Derrick. 

"Go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Clifton,"  she  whispered, 
"  there's  a  dear  boy." 

He  winced  as  though  she  had  flicked  him  with  a 
whip  and  looking  down  into  her  cold  face  he 
marvelled  how  he  had  ever  drear  ^d  of  kissing  it. 

Candida  was  standing  by  pen  window ;  the 

storm  had  passed,  leaving  wc^  pavements  and  clear 
evening  sky. 
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Oyer  the  trees  of  the  square  a  star  glimmered 
brightly. 

"  It  seems  so  out  of  place,"  said  Candida,  "  as  if  it 
had  got  into  London  by  mistake." 

For  a  moment  she  dropped  her  armour  of  light 
frivolity.  * 

"  I  expect  it  hates  the  lamps  and  glare  and  wishes 
itself  back  in  the  quiet  sleeping  country !  " 

Derrick,  recognising  the  old  mood,  felt  his  pulses 
quicken. 

"There's  another  star,"  he  answered  gently. 
"  behind  that  tallest  tree.  It  won't  be  lonely  now. 
In  an  hour  or  two  they'll  be  laughing  together  as 
the  lamps  pale  out  and  die." 

He  took  a  step  forward  on  to  the  balcony. 

"It's  quite  dry— the  air's  delicious  after  the 
storm." 

And  he  held  the  curtain  back  for  her  to  pass. 

A  sudden  memory  of  the  terrace  in  far  away 
Amalfi  swung  up  into  his  brain  and  by  the  sixth 
sense  was  transferred  to  hers,  as  they  stood  there 
silently  looking  out  across  the  trees. 

"It  only  needs  the  sea."  His  voice  was  low  and 
again  the  silence  grew. 

Someone  in  the  drawing-room  behind  began  to 
rmg.  ^ 

It  was  Dora,  obediently  airing  her  sole  accomnlish- 
ment.  *^ 

"  Vous  avez  beau  faire  et  beau  dire.  ." 
Derrick  bent   his  head  and  whispered :  but  she 
drew  herself  away. 
"  You  failed  me,"  she  said,  "  failed  me  utterly  f  " 
He  broke  out  into  vehement  expostulation. 
It  had  been  impossible  to  come :  his  work  had 
claimed  him  inexorably;  his  whole  future  had  hung 
upon  it !  Surely  she  would  understand  and  forgive 
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and  pity  too.    He  had  been  so  lonely,  had  missed 

her  so ! 
The  Irish  voice  was  broken— 
"  For  the  sake  of  our  old  love— for  the  golden, 

"  I  prayed  you  to  come,  by  all  you  held  most  dear 
—  and  you  failed  me." 

She  turned  away,  gazing  far  out  over  the  square. 

He  answered  her  hotly, 

"  You  gave  me  no  chance  of  explammg— ynu  shut 
the  door  in  my  face— and  now  that  we  meet  at 

last " 

He  stopped  with  a  quick  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  ?  "    Despite  herself,  her 

voice  pleaded. 
"  I  cou  dn't.    Besides,  I  knew  the  reason,  you 

see " 

There  was  a  quick  rustle  and  she  swung  round 

breathless,  facing  him. 
"Yovi  knew  r^  .,.,..,        v       a 

Her  action  was  so  dramatic  that  his  face  shewea 

his   surprise  and  again  she  threw  the  challenge 

down.  ,  -  „ 

"  You  knew — and  you  didn't  come  ? 

"  I  knew  your  husband  was  on  Shotover  s  yacht- 
that  he  might  turn  up  at  any  moment."  . 

"Oh  that!"  she  laughed  suddenly— almostlhysteri- 
cally,  he  fancied. 

"  So  you  thought  that  was  the  reason  f 

"Was  there  another?"  ,     ,.  ,      ,         .i. 

She  turned  away,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  the 
iron  railing,  her  face  averted.  From  the  room  wjthm 
Dora,  thankful  for  the  approaching  end,  raised  her 
voice  triumphantly.  „jj„„ 

"  En  mourir.    .    .  en  mounr ! "  and  a  sudden 

silence  reigned. 
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Some  subtle  sense  of  catastrophe  warned  him  and 
ne  moved  up  beside  his  companion,  with  anxious 

"  Candida— tell  me— was  there  anything  else  ?  " 
i3ut  still  she  stood  there  motionlebb,  gazing  out 
over  the  empty  square.  *       ** 

He  slipped  his  hand  alone  the  rail  until  it  covered 

her  own  and  at  the  beloved  touch  she  turned  round 

owJy,  her  face  grown  white,  her  blue  eyes  full  of 

'  .5?'         *°°  ^^  *  sudden  desperate  courage. 

Id  h"^  go'°&  *o  have  a  child— yowr  child,"  she 
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CHAPTER    XX 

The  library  door  was  open  and  as  he  heard  hifc 
wife's  step  on  the  stairs  Geoffrey  Clifton  turned  his 
head  quickly  from  where  he  sat  in  the  window  at 
the  wide  table,  with  its  neat  piles  of  papers  and 
hooks  of  reference,  methodical  and  precise  like  the 
man  himself. 

"  Candida,  is  that  you  ?  " 

She  was  humming  a  little  tune  as  she  went  but 
at  the  sound  of  her  husband's  call  it  faded  on  her 
lips  and  a  shadow  passed  across  the  brightness  of 

"  Yes— do  you  want  me?  "  Her  voice  was  irreso- 
lute; then,  as  he  answered  nothing  but  sat  there 
patiently  waiting,  she  crossed  the  hall  and  entered 
the  studious-looking  room. 

The  sunshine  from  the  window  fell  full  upon  her 
where  she  stood,  intensifying  the  richness  of  her 
hair  under  her  wide  black  hat  and  her  blue  eyes 
seemed  bluer  for  the  colour  that  tinged  her  cheeks 
and  the  faint  air  of  excitement  that  clung  around 

her. 

She  was  dressed  for  the  street  in  a  simple  muslin 
gown  of  deep  toned  blue,  relieved  from  utter 
severity  by  a  vandyked  collar  of  lace,  rolled  back  tc 
show  the  firm  white  throat  and  caught  together  b> 
a  quaint  old  clasp  of  pearls. 
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Botmd  her  thoulders  she  had  drawn  a  black  man- 
tilla, knotted  loosely  and  falling  with  long  ends  to 
her  feet,  and  the  whole  sombre  eflfect  threw  into 
strong  relief  the  parity  of  her  skin  and  the  gleaming 
lights  and  shades  of  her  wonderful  hair. 

He  looked  up  at  her  silently,  opening  and  shut- 
ting bis  pencil-case  with  a  nervous  gesture  she 
invariably  connected  with  his  presence. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  a  shade  impatiently 
and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  clock,  away  from  the 
thin  colourless  e.  "I  promised  to  meet  Dora  at 
three  and  I  havt^  t  too  much  time  already ! " 

He  lowered  his  gaze  to  the  letter  before  him. 

"It's  nothing—"  he  stumbled  in  his  speech— 
"  that  is — n-nothing  very  pressing — only  about  our 
arrangements  for  the  summer.    I  have  been  think- 

JDg- 

But  she  broke  in  hurriedly. 

"  Oh !  if  that's  all,  I  don't  want  to  go  away  !  not 
80  soon  again; "  she  checked  her  vehemence  with  a 
little  deprecatory  laugh.  "  Why,  we've  only  just 
come  back,"  she  urged. 

He  looked  up  in  surprise,  and,  vexed  with  herself, 
she  turned  away  out  of  the  stream  of  sunshine  and 
bent  her  head  over  the  buttoning  of  her  glove. 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  were  tired  of  London  ? 
On  several  occasions  I  seem  to  remember  your  com- 
plaining of  the  heat  and  dust." 

He  spoke  with  a  precise  astonishment  and  she 
racked  her  brains  for  a  reply. 

She  could  not  tell  him  that  her  meeting  with 
Derrick  Kilmarny  had  changed  her  point  of  view  or 
of  the  hope  that  had  raised  Ler  out  of  the  slough  of 
despair  and  made  the  parched  London  pavements 
enchanted  ground  to  her  feet. 

He  watched  her  furtively,  conscious  of  thoughts 
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he  coald  not  fathom ;  conscious  too  of  the  picture 
she  made  against  the  dark  background  of  his  books 
with  her  air  of  youth  that  hurt  him  at  times  by 
very  force  of  contrast.  „   .       j     xi^j 

"It's  80  hard  to  know  where  to  go,'  she  admitted 
Bt  last  clutching  at  the  liist  plausible  excuse  that 
occurred  to  her.  "  The  average  seaside  place  is 
hardly  worth  the  labour  of  packing.'  . 

A  sudden  smile  parted  her  Ups  as  her  mind, 
chained  to  the  one  idea,  flashed  up  a  picture  from 
the  past  and  she  saw  in  that  far-away  Sorrento  sick- 
room Derrick,  in  despair,  kneeling  on  her  overflow- 
inc  trunk,  vainly  struggling  to  secure  it. 

Misled  by  her  expression  her  husband  gave  a 
little  dry  laugh  of  assent. 

"  In  the  main  I  agree  with  you ;  but  if  that  is 
the  only  trouble"— a  note  of  pride  crept  into  his 
voice—"  I  think  I  may  justly  say  1  have  solved  the 

^^8he°took  a  step  nearer,  genuinely  alarmed  and 
conscious  of  a  definite  move  on  his  part. 

"  Then— it's  settled  ?  "  she  asked  and  again  her 
eyes  flew  to  the  clock  and  back  again,  anxiety 
visible  in  her  face.    "  I  must  be  off— do  be  quick. 

He  looked  up  at  her  tantalisingly,  glad  of  the 
chance  of  holding  her  interest    if    only    for    the 

"^"Tthink  I  shall  keep  it  a  secret ; "  he  smiled  and 
nodded  his  head  where  the  scanty  gray  hairs  showed 
remorselessly  in  the  sunshine— "  anyhow  for  the 

^"^Then*  as  her  face  clouded  over,  he  added  quickly, 
•'  I  will  give  you  the  probable  date  of  our  departure 
if  you  like."  ,       .        ,. 

"  Well  ?  "  the  word  rapped  out  m  her  impatience. 
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"  The  9th,"  he  told  her  gravely ;  "  we  shall  be  oflf 
on  the  9th,  y  u  and  I  and  Susan,  and  perhaps  two 
other  8€  vants — or  tlpy  could  go  down  the  dav 
before."  ' 

"  Two  ot' or  serTaD  .s !    It's  a  house  then  ?  " 

Conste. -iS  ^n  -vaR  written  largely  on  her  face. 
"You've  taken  a  house — a  furnished  house  some- 
where? " 

"Exactly." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  consulted  my  wishes  in 
the  matter ! " 

But  he  only  smiled  mysteriously. 

"I  think — somehow— I  have!  I  do  not  anticipate 
disappointment  on  your  part." 

With  one  of  his  abrupt  movements,  buoyed  up 
by  his  secret  triumph,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  but  as  she  felt  his  touch  she  drew  back  quickly 
and  the  colour  rose  to  her  face. 

Then,  as  his  hand  dropped  like  a  stone,  and  she 
saw  the  painful  tightening  of  his  mouth,  a  sudden 
unaccustomed  wave  of  pity  swept  over  her  and, 
with  an  effort,  she  stooped  and  touched  his  forehead 
lightly  with  her  lips. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  all  right;"  she  was  halfway 
across  the  room  by  now.  "  Don't  forget  to  answer 
Lord  Shotover's  invitation.  Good-bye,"  and  she 
was  gone. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  he  still  sat  there 
like  a  man  in  a  dream  gazing  out  into  the  sunshine. 

Many  a  time  as  a  child  had  she  kissed  him  thus  ; 
but  to-day,  with  the  latter  before  him  it  brought  an 
unusual  significance. 

Once  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  brow,  feeling  still 
the  touch  of  the  soft  young  mouth,  and  a  smile 
broke  suddenly  across  his  tired  face,  as  his  thoughts 
ran  onward. 
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He  would  have  her  "to  himself,"  dowTi  by  the 
quiet  sea ;  away  from  the  stress  and  noise  of  town, 
with  all  the  old  associations. 

The  little  gabled  house  with  its  sloping,  lichened 
roof  rose  up  before  his  eyes,  at  the  end  of  the  wind- 
ing lane  were  the  high  hedge  reared  its  ragged 
boughs  against  the  deep  blue  sky ;  and  beneath,  the 
violets  and  primroses  she  had  loved  to  gather  as  a 
girl  were  dotted  about  the  mossy  banks. 

In  the  old  Devonshire  home,  to  start  life  anew, 
"  Our  married  life,"  he  breathed. 

Meanwhile  Candida,  feverish  with  the  hope  that 
had  sprung  into  birth  on  that  memorable  evening  at 
Lady  Mary's  house  was  making  her  way  towards 
the  meeting-place  that  Derrick  had  arranged. 

She  followed  his  directions  carefully,  but  it  was 
not  without  a  touch  of  nervousness  that  she  found 
herself  gazing  at  Van  Hier's  snowstorms  and  mist, 
in  the  narrow  Jermyn  Street  window. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  a  voice  gaily  behind  her, 
"now  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 
to-day  ?  "  . 

She  turned  quickly,  looking  into  the  familiar  face, 
subconsciously  stung  by  the  careless  words  of  greet- 
ing, but  speedily  reassured  by  the  light  in  the  deep 
brown  eyes. 

"  You  dfear /"  he  whispered  the  words  under  his 
breath,  as  a  pair  of  men  sauntered  down  towards 
them,  and  quick  to  take  the  hint  she  returned  to  her 
study  of  the  pictures. 

"Doesn't  that  snowstorm  look  absurdly  cool? — 
it's  quite  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  all  this  heat  and 
glare.    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Kilmarny  ?  " 

Her  voice  and  face  were  demure ;  for  the  swift  joy 
of  his  presence  was  gaining  upon  her  and  the  game 
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of  make-believe  appealed  to  her  sense  of  miechief. 
And  in  responee  there  arose  in  the  man  the  memory 
of  those  sunny  Capri  days  and  the  laughing  face 
that  had  caught  him  unaware  over  the  crumbling 
wall. 

The  men  passed  with  an  indifferent  glance  at  the 
pair  and  for  the  moment  the  street  vtras  empty. 

"  My  rooms  are  just  as  cool,"  he  suggested.  "  Come 
and  see." 

But  Candida  frowned. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  " — she  paused,  uncertain  of  her 
words — *'  rather  a  foolish  thing  to  do  ? — for  both  of 
us,  I  mean." 

Her  evident  care  for  him  touched  a  new  chord  in 
Derrick  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  too.  Then, 
brushing  aside  her  objections ;  "  Where  else  can  we 
talk  in  peace  ?  If  you'll  only  come  at  once,  there's 
no  one  about." 

Noting  her  indecision  his  voice  went  suddenly 
grave. 

"It's  no  good,  Candida,  you  must  trust  me  al- 
tog^''    '  now,  or  not  at  all !  " 

S?-         .  hed  back  with  all  her  old  spirit. 

"  *  y  found  you  so  absolutely  reliable  in  the 

past.' 

Despite  himself  he  winced. 

"  I  suppose  you  Ihiuk  I  deserved  that  ?  " 

Then  as  she  did  not  answer  he  made  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  his  rooms.  "  Anyhow  I  certainly 
don't  think  it  wise  for  you  to  dawdle  here." 

Without  further  demur  she  fell  into  step  beside 
him  and  after  a  few  paces  stopped  before  the  narrow 
entrance. 

He  swung  the  door  back  quickly  and  with  a  hasty 
glance  around  they  stole  like  a  pair  of  thieves  noise- 
lessly up  the  staircase. 
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On  the  second  floor  he  checked  her  by  a  gesture 
and  drawing  out  his  key,  let  himself  into  his  flat. 

Then,  as  she  stood  there  within  the  narrow  passage, 

"  Straight  ahead,"  he  whispered,  and  turning,  shot 
the  bolt  home  behind  him,  with  a  quick  sigh  of  relief. 

Candida  walked  forward  into  the  sitting-room  which 
as  he  had  prophesied  was  cool  and  shady,  its  big 
windows  wide  open  showing  the  unexpected  green  of 
a  tree — pathetic  relic  of  ancien  days  m  the  lisused 
churchyard  that  lies  in  cynical  contrast  unc  •  the 
gay  shadow  of  Prince's  Bestaurant. 

She  sank  down  into  one  of  the  big  armchairs  that 
flanked  the  fireplace  with  a  sud-'en  sensation  of  rest- 
fulness  and  her  eyes  wandered  round  the  littered 
room  full  of  that  peculiar  bachelor  atmosphere  that  a 
woman's  light  touch  so  quickly  destroys. 

On  the  little  table  beside  her  a  pair  of  soiled  white 
gloves  lay  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  formidable  blue-book 
and  the  crumpled  morning  paper,  an  open  pen-knife 
and  half-cleaned  pipe  completed  the  disorder.  With 
a  quick  throb  of  pleasure  she  realised  her  own  photo- 
graph on  the  secretary,  propped  against  the  telephone 
instrument,  in  a  battered  silver  frame. 

And  the  sense  of  being  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
life,  that  subtle  influence  of  his  daily  presence,  that 
emanated  from  every  scattered  trifle  that  he  had 
touched,  swept  over  her  sensitive  spirit  like  a  great 
overwhelming  wave. 

Even  as  she  rebelled  against  this  weakening  of  her 
etemly-conceived  plan  of  resistance  the  man  himself 
was  there  before  her,  his  face  alight  with  passion, 
his  brown  eyes  full  of  love. 

"  At  last  I "  the  words  broke  from  his  lips  and  the 
next  minute  he  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  his  arm 
thrown  round  her  where  she  lay  in  the  deep  arm- 
chair, his  hot  face  buried  in  her  lap. 
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"  Candidfi,"  he  breathed.    "  Candida." 

For  one  moment  the  sweetness  of  it  overpowered 
her. 

The  next,  fortified  by  the  very  suffering  she  had 
endured  through  him,  she  drew  hei self  away. 

"  Please  get  up  " — her  steady  voice  surprised  her- 
self.    "  If  you  behave  like  this,  I  shall  have  tc  go." 

And  as  he  raised  a  startled  face  to  gaze  at  her  she 
added  that  inevitable  appeal  to  his  honour  thrt  is  a 
woman's  strongest  weapon. 

"  lam  in  your  power,"  she  told  him  slowly,  letting 
each  word  sink  into  his  understanding,  "  therefore  I 
am  sure  you  will  respect  my  wishes." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked  away  from  her 
to  the  open  window,  too  mortified  to  speak — whilst 
she  lay  back  in  the  armchair  with  a  stifled  gasp  of 
relief. 

The  battle  had  been  hard,  harder  than  Derrick 
ever  imagined,  in  that  room  that  cried  aloud  his 
ownership,  with  the  flood  of  memories  his  own 
presence  evoked. 

"Derry."  Her  voice  ""as  gentle,  but  still  he  stared 
out  across  the  shady  graveyard,  calling  himself  bit- 
terly a  fool — a  precipitate  fool  to  have  started  by 
arousing  her  apprehension.  And  the  very  fact  of 
his  precipitancy  opened  his  eyes  to  the  strength  of 
his  desire. 

He  could  not  let  her  go  ! 

What  was  to  be  done?  Had  she  been  a  *ree 
woman  he  was  in  the  mood  in  which  a  man,  as  the 
last  resource,  proposes  marriage ;  accepting  fatalis- 
tically the  only  solution  open,  still  with  the  normal 
side  of  his  reason  believing  wedlock  the  death- bed 
of  love  and  passion. 

"  Derry."  Again  tiie  clear,  well-remembered 
voice.    "  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you."    There  was 
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the  rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  crossed  the  room  to 
his  side  and  the  hanal  fact  of  the  open  window 
brought  him  back  into  the  cold  land  of  reason. 
••  You  mustn't  stand  here,"  he  said.    "  You  might 

be  seen." 

The  sight  of  her  white  face  moved  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  I— didn't  understand." 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  heavy  tension  was 
broken  and  with  feminine  cleverness  she  unmasked 
her  last  battery.  . 

"  I'm  not  very  fit  just  now,"  her  voice  trembled— 
"  I  can't  stand — much." 

He  gave  her  an  anxious  glance,  and,  master  of 
himself,  he  drew  the  armchair  forward  and  placed  a 
cushion  in  it. 

"  Do  sit  down,"  he  answered  remorsefully. 
"  What  a  brute  you  must  think  me !  Look  here  " 
—his  face  brightened— "  I'll  make  you  a  cup  of 

tea." 

She  jumped  at  the  suggestion,  foreseeing  an  out- 
let for  his  restless  activi  \, . 

"Do — that  would  be  heavenly,"  and  pleased  at 
the  thought  he  left  the  room. 

Through  the  open  door  she  could  hear  him  filling 
the  kettle  in  the  bathroom  adjoining  and  something 
of  the  old  domestic  happiness  of  Amalfi  days  stole 
into  her  lonely  heart. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  re-appeared,  balancing  a 
tray  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  picnic-hamper 
for  two. 

"  I  got  one — just  like  yours — the  mmute  I  got 
back  to  civilisation.  It's  my  weakness,  you  know— 
at  least  one  of  them,"  he  laughed  wifh  the  old  care- 
less ring,  "  a  good  cup  of  tea ;  I  ought  to  have  been 
an  old  maid." 
Despite  herself  Candida  smiled, 
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"  What  an  excellent  one  y^a  would  have  been — a 
pattern  to  the  neighbourhood  I  " 

"Of  Jermyn  Street  you  mean?"  He  stooped 
down  and  Ut  the  little  lamp  and  they  both  laughed. 

He  drew  tl  lace  curtains  across  the  window  and 
deuianding  a  pi^  secured  them  carefully;  then, 
despite  her  protestations,  wheeled  her  up  into  the 
cool  current  of  air  and  not  until  she  had  drunk  her 
first  cup  of  tea  did  he  allow  the  conversation  to 
drift  back  to  serious  topics. 

But  as  he  saw  the  colour  again  in  her  pretty  face 
and  realised  that  her  strained  attitude  of  defence 
had  vanished,  he  squared  his  shoulders  resolutely 
and  started. 

"  Now  I  want  to  hear  everything :  all  your  life 
since  that  centuries-ago  day  we  said  good-bye  at 
Amalfi." 

And  slowly  the  story  unfolded  itself,  gathering 
impetus  as  Candida  lost  herself  in  the  sheer 
pleasiure  of  his  unswerving  attention. 

Once  he  interrupted  her  at  the  name  of 
Newcomen. 

"  It's  odd,"  he  said,  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  I 
fancy  your  husband  dislikes  our  friend ;  he  questioned 
me  with  quite  unnecessary  curiosity  about  the  man 
— that  night  at  the  Dirkes,  I  mean,  after  you  had 
left  the  room.  But  I  didn't  want  to  interrupt; 
please  go  on,  dear." 

"  I  don't  think  they  ever  met,"  said  Candida 
thoughtfully,  "  but  since  you  mention  it  I  remem- 
ber he's  always  running  down  the  navy  and  naval 
men — perhaps  that's  the  secret  of  his  aversion." 

And  she  took  up  the  thread  again. 

Something  in  the  simple  way  she  narrated  the 
story  touched  her  listener  deeply  and  when  shu 
came  to  the  dark  days  of  knowledge  and  despair 
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when  the  future  seemed  U  >  black  to  face  he  gave 
a  little  exclamation  of  pi  y  and  horror  combined 
and  the  question  broke  from  his  lips,  ^^ 

"  But  doesn't  your  husband  know  ? 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment. 

"  My  husband  ?  "  she  faltered. 

Derrick  frowned  in  his  perplexity. 

"  He  wouldn't  surely  mind  your  havmg  »  chjld  ! 
He's  no  rooted  objection  to  children,  has  he  ^  I 
don't  see  the  point  of  such  secrecy— it's  bound  to 
come  out  some  day  and  how  should  he  guess    

He  searched  for  his  words,  his  eyes  averted,  and 
at  last,  "He'd  think  it  his  own— wouldn't  he?' 

His  voice  was  low  and  reluctant.  He  hated  to 
think  of  the  husband.  It  was  a  blow  to  romance- 
it  involved  his  own  freedom  of  action— his  right  to 
love  the  woman  before  him. 

But  Candida  lost  all  these  minor  points  in  her 
excitement  as  the  light  flashed  in  upon  her,  the 
secret  of  her  lover's  extraordinary  calm. 

"Don't  you  understand?  it's  impossible!  He- 
he  isn't  my  husband,  you  know,^  except  m  name," 
her  voice  was  desperate.    "  That's  all." 

"  Good  Lord ! "  Derrick  sprang  to  his  feet  as 
the  truth  rose  up  before  him. 

"  Then— then  he'd  know— the  child  wasn  t  

Words  failed  him. 

They   stared  at  each  other    for  a  moment 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Candida,  "  in  my  letter  at 
Capri."    Then  into  his  troubled  brain  there  flashed 

the  lines,  ,  ,      ^. 

"Love  did  not  enter  into  the  arrangement.  It 
was  like  exchanging  one  parent  for  another." 

He  had  dismissed  it  later  as  a  childish  exaggera- 
tion, and  the  subject,  ne-  cr  reopened  in  their  tacit 
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agreement  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  husband's 
name,  had  lain  buried  between  them. 

He  felt  himself  stunned  under  the  shock  cf  the 
revelation. 

This  was  worse — far  worse  than  he  had  ever 
imagined. 

And  knowing  this,  how  she  must  have  suflfered— 
alcne  in  her  despair  I 

'*  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl !  "  his  voice  choked,  "  I 
never  knew— believe  me.  What  mtist  you  have 
thought  ?"  ' 

He  was  bending  over  her  now,  speechless  with 
remorse.  For  once  his  facile  eloquence  had  de- 
serted him  and  this  more  than  anything  else  told 
the  woman  before  him  how  deeply  he  was  moved. 

With  the  generosity  that  held  so  large  a  part  in 
her  nature  she  laid  her  little  baud  gently  over  his. 

"Never  mind,"  she  whispered,  "I  suppose-^I 
should  have— got  through— somehow." 

He  leaned  his  head  on  the  back  of  the  deep  arm- 
chair and  a  groan  broke  from  his  lips. 

But  Candida,  at  the  sound,  wheeled  round,  every 
resolution  snapped  at  the  sight  of  his  distress ;  con- 
scious too  of  the  healing  wounds,  the  merciful  touch 
of  tender  fingers  on  her  soul. 

"Didn't  cry,  Derry  darling— I  can't  bear  it— it's 
all  riyat  now— now  you've  come  back  to  me."  Her 
arms  crept  round  his  neck. 

And  the  blessed  tears  fell  and  mixed,  washing 
away  sin  and  its  heavy  expiation,  leaving  the  finer 
love,  bought  by  deep  suffering  and  hungry  for  atone- 
ment. 

After  a  little,  he  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
one  hand  tightly  clasped  in  hers,  his  voice  still' 
shaken  but  full  of  a  new  resolution,  as  he  mapped 
out  the  future  before  them  ;  that  future  that  should 
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indeed  prove  to  her  what  his  steady  love  was  worth. 

How  thev  would  go  to  that  golden  land  she  had 
dreamed  of  in  far  Capri,  and  leaving  sorrow  and 
shame  behind,  live  a  life  of  fair  love  and  com- 
panionship, with  the  child  their  love  had  raised. 

Candida,  tired  but  deeply  content,  lay  back  in  the 
low  armchair,  freed  from  the  intc'srable  weight  of 
that  daily  duplicity  her  soul  so  loathed,  and  that 
other  poignant  horror  that  had  faced  her  of  late  in 
her  husband's  disturbing  manner.  But  above  all 
else  the  consciousness  that  her  lover  had  proved 
himself— that  he  could  throw  aside  worldly  pros- 
pects and  every  ambition  before  the  double  call  of 
duty  and  love— that  glowed  in  her  heart  and  com- 
pensated fully  for  the  past. 

But  even  as  she  sat  there  lulled  by  his  tender 
voice,  wholly  trustful,  happy  at  last,  there  came  an 
interruption  from  the  world  without;  a  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  flat. 

She  started  nervously  but  Derrick  reassured  her. 

"  It's  all  right,  dear — on  one  can  come  in.  The 
door's  locked— don't  be  frightened  !  " 

He  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  her  shoulder.  "  Sit 
still — they'll  go  away  soon." 

But  the  knock  came  again — a  double  one — then 
silence. 

He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It's  only  a  wire— I'll  go  and  fetch  it." 

She  sank  back  in  the  chair,  watching  her  lover's 
quick  movements  as  he  walked  down  the  passage, 
opened  the  door  and  taking  in  the  telegram  dis- 
missed the  boy. 

He  tore  the  envelopr'  open  and  came  back  into  the 
light  to  read ;  and  a  sudden  anxiety,  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  swept  over  Candida  as  she  watched 
his  face. 
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He  whistled  softly  under  his  breath  and  his  brows 
contract<^d  with  thought. 

"Whai  is  it?"  she  asked  anxiously,  "not  bad 
news,  Derry?" 

'*  N-no— not  exactly."  He  crossed  the  room  and 
laid  the  open  sheet  upon  her  knee. 

"Read  it,"  he  said.  It  was  from  the  old  Baronet, 
terse  and  to  the  point. 

"  Johnstone-Biggs  died  second  stroke  twelve  to- 
day." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

To  every  sti-ong  stroke  o£  life's  pendulum  there 
comes  the  inevitable  backward  swing,  and  to  emo- 
tional natures  the  reaction  follows  more  swiftly  than 
to  the  unimpressionable. 

In  all  sincerity  Derrick  had  vowed  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  so^ow  and  shame  he  had  brought 
upon  the  innoce-6  girl  o.'  Capri  days,  and  m  the  heat 
of  his  enthusiasm,  ambition  had  seemed  but  a  small 
matter  in  proportion  to  his  love. 

But  this  cold  touch  of  realism— this  removal  ol 
the  one  great  obstacle  to  his  success— opened  his  eyes 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  sacrifice  he  contemplated. 

In  the  golden  romance  of  that  sunny  exile  with 
the  woman  he  believed  he  so  dearly  loved,  social 
ostracism  and  the  blighting  of  his  political  prospects 
had  failed  to  daunt  nim,  but  he  had  forgotten  one 
other  side  to  the  affair  which  now  he  could  not  with 
equanimity  overlook— the  effect  of  his  conduct  on 
his  grandfather. 
It  would  break  the  old  man's  heart. 
Paralysed  at  the  immediate  consequences  of  elop- 
ing with  another  man's  wife,  Derrick's  loyalty 
snatched  at  the  excuse  and  accused  him  of  rank 

*^Fot^  some  time  past  the  very  brilUancy  of  his 
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reasoning  powers  had  gradually  led  him  into  a  state 
of  passive  self-deception  and  to  find  a  legitimate 
reason  for  avoiding  a  course  he  disliked  was  fast 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  his  chara  -^cr. 
The  temptation  to  temporise  was  i  resistible. 
He  knew  the  generosity  of  Candida's  nature  and 
It  was  easy  to  gain  her  ready  sympathy  for  the 
lonely,  childless  old  man,  his  whole  life  wrapped  up 
in  his  grandson's  welfare. 
Graphically  he  drew  a  sketch  of  Sir  George. 
A   fighter  by  instinct,  this  election  was  to  have 
been  his  last  great  battle  into  which  he  would  throw 
himself  with  all  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  his  nature 
Many  a  time  together  had  they  studied  the  com- 
ing campaign  and  no  sturdier  canvasser  could  the 
younger  man  have  desired. 

Now  at  the  first  call  to  arms  there  was  nothing  to 
face  but  an  ignoble  retreat. 

Candida  hstened  anxiously,  a  tightening  at  her 
heart,  as  she  realised  to  the  full  the  depths  of 
Derrick's  despair. 

He  rambled  on  into  details  of  the  political  situation 
whilst  she  sat  there,  thinking  hard. 

"  It's  happened  just  in  time— this  death,  I  mean 
for  tlie  party.     We're  close  upon  the  recess ;  a  fort- 
night later  and  there'd  have  been  endless  delays 
Now  they'll  hurry  up  the  nomination.    Dirke  will 

see  to  that " 

He  broke  off  suddenly. 

"It's  no  good  talking— I  shall  throw  my  bomb 
mto  the  camp  at  once." 
Despite  himself  he  sighed. 
"Supposing"-.   Candida    watched    his    face— 
"  supposing  we  waited— a  little  ?  " 

He  could  not  quench  the  light  that  sprang  up  in 
his  eyes,  albeit  with  tightened  lips  he  shook  his  head. 
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Her  courage  rose  at  the  sight  and  that  supreme 
instinct  of  loving  womanhood — the  primitive  force 
of  self-immolation — drove  her  to  her  fate. 

"  Would  two  months  see  you  through  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  open  wonder,  totally  unaware 
of  the  magnitude  of  her  offering. 

But  Candida  knew. 

Two  months  more  in  the  daily  dread  of  discovery. 
Eight  long  weeks  of  unceasing  self-defence  at  the 
mercy  of  her  husband's  growing  importunity ! 

C!ould  she  stand  it?  She  gripped  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  a  smile  upon  her  face. 

But  Derrick  grasped  at  the  straw. 

"  Less  than  that — with  any  luck." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  wait." 

He  looked  ut  her  with  a  curiously  reverent  ad- 
miration, still  mixed  with  wonder. 

Only  just  now  her  one  desire  had  been  for  im- 
mediate action. 

How  difficult  women  were  to  understand ! 

"You  really  wish  it?  " 

She  nodded  her  head,  fearing  to  trust  her  voice, 
and  a  pause  ensued. 

Then,  slowly,  his  eyes  on  the  open  window,  his 
heart  already  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

"  I'll  see  it  through,"  he  pronounced,  "  for  the  old 
man's  sake." 

And  to  do  him  justice  he  believed  the  reason 
sincere. 

He  rolled  the  telegram  into  a  ball  and  threw  it 
into  the  grate  with  an  anxious  glance  at  his  com- 
panion ;  for  her  silence  jarred  upon  him. 

"  All  the  same,  I  wish  the  confounded  thing  had 
never  happened  !  "  She  smiled  bravely  at  the 
typical  outburst,  and  pulling  herself  together  fell  to 
discussing  ways  and  means. 
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He  was  to  win  the  election.  Oddly  enongh  the 
thought  of  failure  never  crossed  her  mind.  It  was 
to  be  his  public  appreciation  of  his  grandfather's 
generosity — a  last  feather  in  the  old  man's  cap — 
whilst  for  a  little  longer  Candida  should  continue 
the  old  life  of  dreary  deception  by  Geoffrey  Clifton's 
side. 

Some  innate  delicacy  of  thought  forbade  her 
from  betraying  her  husband's  secret,  this  strange 
new-bom  infatuation  of  his,  to  her  lover's  ears. 

Meanwhile  they  must  be  cautious — more  than 
ever  so,  since  he  would  be  under  the  public  gaae. 
He  could  not  afford  the  slightest  hint  of  scandal. 
They  must  meet  rarely  and  exchange  but  guarded, 
occasional  letters. 

Involuntarily  Candida  shivered,  the  prison  bars 
closing  tightly  about  her. 

For  a  moment  she  wondered  if  it  were  better  that 
they  should  never  have  been  reunited ;  then  in  the 
same  breath  she  scorned  her  want  of  faith  and 
built  new  day-dreams  to  fill  the  weary  interval. 

For  Derrick  the  days  would  be  busy  enough,  full 
of  broad  interests  and  growing  excitemen!;.  He 
would  exult  in  displaying  his  ready  gifts  of  language 
and  that  still  more  personal  pride  in  every  "  doubt- 
ing Thomas"  brought  within  the  fold. 

And  for  her,  meanwhile  ? 

Manlike  ^e  ordered  "  rest " ;  and  in  his  mind  saw 
her,  graceful,  delicate,  with  that  aureole  of  glorious 
hair  outspread  on  an  eternal  sofa ! 

He  would  carry  the  picture  with  him  into  the 
heart  of  battle  as  knights  of  old  carried  their  lady's 
gage* 

She  laughed  softl  knowing  he  meant  her  well, 
knowing  too  that  "resting  "  was  not  her  forte  in 
Ufel 
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"  I'm  mnch  stronger  than  I  look,"  Bhe  told  him, 
"it's  the  worry  lately  that  has  tried  me.  Other- 
wise I'm  wonderfully  well." 

"  Thank  God  for  that ! "  his  voice  was  fervent. 
"  When  I  think  of  it  all,  I  could " 

But  she  laid  her  finger  across  his  lips  and  at  that 
moment  the  telephone  bell  startled  them  both. 

Derrick  sprang  from  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
picking  up  the  receiver,  answered. 

"Yes — Eilmamy — yes.  I  had  a  telegram  from 
Sir  George — ^very  well — eight  o'clock,  I  suppose? 
Thanks  very  much." 

He  rang  ofif  and  turned  to  Candida. 

" It's  Dirke,",he  said,  "I'm  to  dine  there  to-night 
and  talk  things  over,"  he  laughed  almost  boyishly, 
stirred  by  his  leader's  voice.  "  He's  not  so  confident 
of  the  result  as  you  are — says  it  will  be  a  hard  fight." 

Candida  rose  to  her  feet. 

"I'm  going,"  she  said,  "it's  frightfully  late— I'd 
no  idea  of  the  time." 

He  drew  her  gently  into  his  arms. 

"  I  hate  losing  you,  even  for  a  minute."  He 
stroked  back  the  little  untidy  curls,  holding  her  face 
tenderly  between  his  hands.  "  How  pretty  you  are 
— and  sweet — so  sweet ! " 

"  Some  day,"  she  whispered,  "  there'll  be  no  more 
good-byes." 

He  gazed  down  into  the  clear  blue  eyes,  and  for 
a  moment  the  better  nature  in  him  stirred,  urging 
him  to  have  done  with  procrastination  and  from  that 
hour  bravely  start  life  afresh,  unhampered  by  the 
fetters  of  ambition.  For  deep  down  in  his  heart  he 
knew  that  those  fetters,  once  forged,  would  not  so 
easily  be  broken. 

How  could  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  at 
the  first  furrow  look  back  ? 
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But  the  moment  passed  as  it  came,  leaving 
Candida  ansuspicions  of  treachery,  happy  in  the  full 
generosity  of  her  soul,  that  gave  ever  more  and  more 
into  her  lover's  hands. 

He  saw  her  safely  into  a  cab  and  then  returned  to 
his  rooms  to  gatner  together  the  disconnected 
threads  of  thought. 

^ree  from  the  glamour  of  her  presence  he  fell  a 
prey  to  heavy  depression,  for  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
realise  the  blackness  of  the  outlook  and  at  once  his 
busy  brain  set  to  work  to  search  for  the  way  of 
escape. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  by  the  open 
window,  his  eyes,  unseeing,  fixed  on  the  patch  of 
green. 

That  Gleoffirey  Clifton  would  divorce  her  he  did 
not  for  an  instant  doubt,  believing  him  still  the 
cold-blooded  dreary  student  she  had  unconsciously 
pictured  him  at  Amalfi. 

He  felt  no  pity  for  the  husband ;  he  had  brought 
it  on  himself. 

And  afterwards  ?  The  case  would  be  short,  for 
he  would  make  no  defence. 

But  of  marriage  they  had  said  no  word. 

If  only  there  were  a  means  of  avoiding  this  public 
scandal  and  disgrace,  of  hushing  it  up,  of  hiding 
her  somewhere  far  from  her  husband's  eyes. 

A  sudden  memory  rose  of  Tressider,  whose  secret 
he  had  stumbled  upon  in  that  far-off  Cornish  village, 
where  as  plain  Max  Truman  the  young  nobleman 
found  that  happiness  his  social  world  denied  him  ; 
and  pretty  little  Mrs.  Truman  and  her  fair-haired 
child  lived  peacefully  in  the  sleepv  trustful  haven, 
their  whole  lives  centred  in  his  fitful  and  carefully- 
screened  visits. 

For  the  first  time  the  thought  of  the  child  took  a 
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definite  personal  form  and  he  winced  as  the  fact 
struck  home  that  be  would  be  responsible  for  its 
illegitimacy.  His  own  flesh  and  bfood  to  start  life 
with  this  brand  across  its  face. 
1  *?°*  ,®^®°  immediate  action  could  wipe  out  the 
latter,  but  marriage  could  give  the  cLiid  a  ntjne-- 
tne  name  his  father  had  borne. 

The  thought  stung  like  a  whip  and  his  whole  soul 
revolted  against  the  sacrifice. 

All  the  old  love  of  freedom  surged  up  in  him  and 
blind  anger  as  well  at  the  sense  of  his  folly— his 
reckless  carelessness  that  had  brought  such  a  thine 
to  pass.  *^  » 

Then  and  there  he  made  his  choice. 

He  would  be  free — come  what  may ! 

The  woman  should  not  sufifer— but  the  child  ? 
From  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  wished  it  dead  as 
he  went  in  to  dress  for  his  dinner  with  the  Uirkes 
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When  Professor  Manteucchi — that  hero  of  Vesn- 
▼ian  fame — arrived  in  England  for  a  brief  respite 
from  work  after  the  fiery  ordeal  he  had  undergone 
Lord  Shotover  immediately  sought  for  an  introduc- 
tion. 

Deeply  interested  in  all  scientific  questions,  and  a 
member  himself  of  the  Boyal  Society,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  the  Professor  and  his 
medical  adviser — who  travelled  with  him,  and  had 
in  fact  persuaded  him  to  visit  London — were  invited 
to  dine  with  him  a  few  days  following  their  arrival 
at  the  Bitz. 

Lord  Shotover  had  asked  the  Dirkes,  but  they 
were  leaving  town,  and  disapnointed  in  turn  by 
other  departing  friends,  he  fell  back  on  Qeoftcey 
Clifton  and  two  other  men  and  decided  to  make  it 
a  bachelor  party  and  wind  up  by  a  box  at  the 
Empire. 

Dora  Chesney  had  returned  to  the  dismal  country 
vicarage  and  Candida  was  alone,  planning  the  move 
in  a  few  days  time  down  to  the  old  Devonshire 
house.  For  her  husband  had  confessed  the  secret 
of  their  summer  abode,  reserving  however  the 
impulse  that  underlay  the  scheme,  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

He  came  m  now  to  say  good-night  to  her  where 
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Rhe  sat  at  the  open  window,  the  paper  across  her  lap. 

She  had  just  read  of  Derrick's  nomination  and 
her  thoi^hts  were  far  away,  lost  in  day-dreams  of 
that  colden  age  they  had  pictured  so  fondly  together 
to  bebroken  sharply  by  her  husband's  colourless  voice 
I  must  oe  going  now,"  he  looked  at  his  watch, 

it  will  take  me  twenty  minutes  to  get  to  the  Ritz 
I  suppose  ?  ' 

"  Quite  that,  I  should  think." 

Her  face  looked  drawn  and  white  and  he  scood 
there  uncertainly  fingering  the  brim  of  his  hat. 
1  don  t  hke  leaving  you  alone." 

He   played  with  the  spring  of  his  opera  hat 
opening  it  a  little  and  shutting  it,  until,  her  nerves 
on  edge,  she  felt  inclined  to  scream. 

How  she  loathed  hisfidgety  ways ! 

;•  I'm  all  right/'  she  said  listlessly',  "I  don't  mind 
stophimT       ^^**'^' *'^*^^' c"cJ»= '    Would  nothing 

"You'll  ruin  that  hat!"    Against  her  wiU  the 
7  hit^  ^''^  *  startled  glance  he 

wel/t^ni|ht/'^"*^°°'"  *°^  '^^^^^  "  y°"  ^°'''*  ^°°^ 

The  colour  flushed  up  under  her  skin, 
n"  T.'*  a  headache,"  she  answered  quickly,  "  that's 

all-I've  had  t  all  day.    I  shall  go  tl  bed  ekrlyT 
Mechamcally  he  started  to  play  with  the  hat 

again,  staring  down  at  her  solemnly  where  he  stood. 

vllCK    .    .     .    click.     ...» 
"You'll  be  late,"  she  said  in  desperation. 

"  The  Empire,  I  believ*— I  wish  we  weren't." 
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He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  timidly  on  the 
forehead;  "I'd  sooner  come  home  to  you,"  he 
ventured. 

"  Oh !  you  mustn't  do  that.  Lord  Shotover 
would  be  annoyed  and  I — "  she  stammered  sud- 
denly, her  eyes  averted,  "  I'm  awfully  tired,  I  shall 
go  to  bed  the  moment  that  dinner  is  over.  There's 
your  hansom ! "  as  the  jingle  of  bells  and  sudden 
clatter  of  hoofs  outside  fell  on  their  ears. 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  little  formal  gesture 
prompted  by  her  secret  dread. 

"  Good-night,  Geoffrey." 

"  Good-night,"  he  echoed  the  words  and  still 
staring  moodily,  for  the  last  time  he  opened  and 
shut  his  hat. 

Candida  dug  her  nails  deep  down  into  the  arms 
of  her  chair. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  return  after  dinner." 

f  owerless,  she  sat  there,  waiting.  It  was  harder 
to  bear  than  she  had  even  imagined. 

"  Don't  sit  up  for  me,  though."  He  hesitated 
again,  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  coughed  the 
little  dry  cough  she  knew  so  well  and,  courage  failing 
him,  turned  and  went  slowly  from  the  room. 

Candida  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  hands  pressed 
tightly  to  her  throbbing  head. 

"Thank  God  I  " — the  words  came  from  her  heart 
— "  a  moment  more  and  I  believe  I  should  have  told 
him  everything ! "  For  she  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  in  which  the  strained  nerves  are  on  the  verge 
of  revolt  and  reason  takes  a  mere  secondary  place  in 
the  mental  scheme. 

She  walked  cat  on  to  the  narrow  balcony  overlook- 
ing Begent's  Park. 

The  air  was  so  still,  far  away  she  could  hear  the 
cry  of  some  animal  in  the  Zoo. 
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She  stood  there,  straining  her  ears,  trying  to  place 
the  sound. 

Was  it  a  wolf,  or  hyaena?  or  perhaps  a  tiger's 
discontented  whine. 

It  came  again — the  low  mournful  call;  and  sud- 
denly a  sense  of  loneliness  oppressed  the  listening 
woman  and  she  longed  for  the  touch  of  a  hand,  the 
sound  of  a  kindly  voice,  to  save  her  from  herself. 

And  by  some  subtle  instinct  of  his  near  approach, 
her  thoughts  turned  to  Newcomen,  the  steady,  warm- 
hearted sailor,  with  his  strong  sympathies  and  un- 
swerving beliefs. 

She  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  without  cariosity, 
lost  in  a  sudden  memory  of  Castellamare,  and  when 
the  maid  entered  the  room  and  announced  "  Captain 
Newcomen,"  it  seemed  to  fit  into  the  picture  so 
evenly  that  uhe  hardly  felt  surprise  at  his  unexpected 
appearance. 

"  How  very  nice ! "  and  impulsively  she  gave  him 
both  her  hands.    "  I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 

He  shewed  in  his  sunburnt  face  the  keen  pleasure 
her  words  caused  him. 

"I  ought  to  apologise,"  he  said,  "  but  I've  had  a 
series  of  accidents.  My  taxi  broke  down  coming 
from  Waterloo  and  I  got  a  bus  and  lost  my  way  and 
finally  walked  across  the  Park.  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  and  your  husband  to  dine  to-night,  and  now," 
he  glanced  at  the  clock,  "I  suppose  I'm  too 
late." 

"  You  must  stay  and  dine  with  me — do!  " 

She  pleaded  like  a  child.  "  GeofErey  has  gone  to  a 
bachelor  party  and  I  was  leeling  most  awfully 
lonely.  There's  a  hateful  animal  in  the  Zoo  " — she 
could  afford  now  to  laugh,  strengthened  by  his 
presence,  and  her  face  shone  with  amusement  aa 
she  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony — "  come  and 
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isten — it's  been  making  my  blood  creep !  " 

He  followed  her  o^diently.  It  all  seemed  so 
natural,  her  quaint  disconnected  speech  and  well- 
remembered  simplicity  of  manner. 

Well-bom  and  conscious  of  the  fact  she  had  no 
use  for  mannerisms. 

Again  the  cry  came  faintly  over  the  trees.  New- 
comen's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  It's  a  dog,"  he  suggested  out  of  sheer  mischief, 
"  tied  up  in  some  back  garden." 

She  turned  upon  him  indignantly. 

"  Nonsense,  it's  wolves ! — listen  again." 

"  I  give  in,"  he  said,  "  I'll  call  it  elephants  if  yoa 
like.  I'm  so  anxious  to  hear  all  your  news.  First 
of  all,  how  are  you  ?  " 

He  gave  her  a  keen  anxious  glance  but  the  excite- 
ment of  his  unexpected  arrival  had  flusiied  her 
cheeks  and  her  face  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  wan, 
tear-stained  one  he  had  last  seen  in  the  vine- 
wreathed  pergola  at  Castellamare. 

Conscious  of  his  scrutiny  she  moved  across  the 
room  ostensibly  to  ring  the  bell  and  over  her  shoul- 
der she  answered, 

"  I'm  akight— and  you  ?  I  want  to  know  where 
you  have  sprung  from  in  this  fashion  ?  " 

"I  only  arrived  at  Portsmouth  yesterday." 

The  door  opened  and  Susan  appeared. 

"  Tell  Dale  to  lay  for  two,"  said  Candida.  "  Cap- 
tain  Newcomen  is  staying  for  dinner." 

The  old  woman's  face  lit  up  at  the  words  and  she 
stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  visitor. 

But  Newcomen  strode  forward,  eyes  alight  with 
memory. 

"  Well,  Susan,  and  how  are  you?  No  more  broken 
legs,  I  hope?  " 

She  dropped  him  a  country  curtsey. 
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'  Nicely,  thankye,  sir — «i 
Bmile 


?lad  to  see  you,  sir,'*  and 
departed,  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Candida  lifted  a  warning  finger,  her  pretty  face 
dimpling. 

•'  Now— I  won't  have  it :  Poor  old  Susan.  I'll 
tell  her  you've  got  a  lass  in  every  port!  D'you 
know" — she  leaned  forward  towards  him,  her  fingers 
clasped  loosely  together  in  the  old  familiar  attitude 
he  loved — "you're  the  one  bright  spot  in  all  her 
travels.  What  with  the  eruption  and  '  fnrrin  ways ' 
and  what  she  calls  '  nasty  heathenish  food'  the  old 
lady  was  nearly  crazy  when  she  joined  me  at  Amalfi 
and  now  when  she  talks  of  it  she  always  quotes  you 
as  being  the  only '  prapper  man '  she  met  m  Italy !  " 

"  That's  because  I'm  a  '  man  of  Devon' — she's  a 
lady  of  strong  common  sense." 

Their  laughs  rang  out  together — the  health- 
giving,  pure  laugh  of  sheer  mirth  and  sympathy. 

"  Aren't  they  funny,  these  old  country  people  ? 
She  toid  me  the  other  day  that  she'd  never  under- 
stood what  '  repentance  m  dust  and  ashes '  meant 
until  that  visit  to  Naples  !  Fancy  that  striking 
her.  She  loves  the  Bible,  bye  the  bye,  almost  as 
much  as  you  do." 

Newcomen  pretended  to  frown. 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  ribald '* 

But  she  broke  in, 

"  You  can't  go  now  or  I  shall  think  you're  afraid 
of  a  bad  dinner.  I  told  you  it  would  be  '  pot- 
luck.'  " 

"  I  certainly  shan't,  but  I  warn  you,  I've 
huge  appetite." 

His  eyes  wandered  towards  the  Park  where  the 
sun  was  setting  in  a  crimson  glow  over  the  distant 
trees  and  the  greenness  of  England  struck  him 
afresh. 
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nice  to  be  home  again  I— unex- 


"  Bv  JoTe,  it's 
pectedly  too." 

The  maid  annoaneed  dinner. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  downstairs,  if  I  may  " 

She  turned  to  the  glass  smoothing  back  a  wayward 
curl  that  fell  over  her  flushed  cheek. 

"Fm  awfully  untidy,  but  then  I  don't  generally 
expect  callers  at  this  time  of  day ! " 

"Nasty  knock."  said  Newcoinen,  as  he  looked  past 
her  into  the  mirror  and  their  eyes  met.    "  And  now 

Ithmk  of  It  I  always  seem  to  be  turning  up  at  the 
dinner-hour  f  o     r  « 

She  was  so  filled  with  the  old  reckless  love  of 
mischief  that  she  retorted  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
led  the  way  downstairs— "  The  first  time  we  met 
you  were  shaving,  I  think." 

She  could  not  see  the  cloud  that  fell  across  his 
face  as  the  scene  flashed  up  in  his  mind  and  he 
pictured  her  white  and  speechJess  in  the  arms  of 
the  young  Irishman. 

Derrick  Kilmamy.  He  began  to  hate  the  name 
associating  it  with  the  scarcely-defined  fear  that  he 
drove  so  loyally  from  his  heart. 

,','1.^®®.^°'*'  ^"®°*^  ^^  standing  for  Parliament." 
Yes,      said    Candida    and  turned  the    subject 
promptly  as  they  entered  the  dreary-looking  dininp- 
room  together.  •'  o  & 

She  shrank  from  discussing  her  lover  with  the 
man  before  her,  conscious  of  his  firmer  morality 
his  sterner  code  of  honour.  ' 

Knl'p^^l  ^°"*f,*^  ^'^^l  P'^  ^>"   ^"^^   yO«   soup 

hot?    she  settled  herself  in  Clifton's  chair  facing 
her  guest.  ^ 

Conscious  of  the  servant's  attention,  he  evaded 
the  point. 

"  What  a  nice  view  you've  got ! " 
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Candida's  laugh  rang  out  through  the  room. 

"How  subtle!  Do  yea  mean  yourself,  or  Frith's 
railway  station  over  the  sideboard  ?  because  person- 
ally, it  always  gives  me  indigestion.  Suoh  a  horrid 
unnecessary  scuttle  to  dwell  on  at  meals." 

"You'ie  t^ng  unfair  advantage  of  a  hungry 
man !  I  was  looking  past  you  out  of  the  window." 

Candida  clapped  her  hands,  tears  of  mirth  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo  1  the  '  pabt  me'  is  suoh  a 
delicate  compliment." 

She  checked  herself  as  the  servant  re-entered  the 
room. 

"  Now— will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  you're 
home?" 

Meanwhile  a  very  different  scene  was  being 
enacted  at  the  Bitz. 

Complicated  by  the  Professor's  utter  ignorance  of 
English  the  conversation  persistently  hung  fire. 

By  the  fourth  course,  however,  the  guests,  warmed 
by  the  good  cheer,  had  settled  down  into  friendly 
pairs. 

To  Lord  Shotover  fell  the  task  of  entertaining 
Signor  Manteucchi ;  two  of  the  other  men  had 
realised  a  common  interest  in  golf  and  Clifton, 
bored,  and  sorely  tempted  to  return  to  his  wife, 
found  himself  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
little  dark-eyed  Doctor. 

To  add  to  his  annoyance  his  new  friend  insisted — 
as  foreigners  are  apt  to  do — in  airing  his  almost 
incomprehensible  smattering  of  English,  albeit  the 
other  had  proved  himself  an  efficient  linguist — one 
of  the  reasons  that  Shotover  had  chosen  him  for  the 
party. 

It  meant  unceasing  attention  and  a  fair  amount 
of  guess-woik  to  unravel  Dr.  Gabboni's  confused 
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utterances  and  the  fact  that  his  long  and  arduous 
work  (m  Spain  had  weakened  Clifton  mentally  and 
physically  added  to  the  strain  of  the  moment. 

Always  an  abstemious  man,  he  would  go  for  days 
together  without  a  glass  of  wine  but  to-night  he 
feh  the  urgent  need  of  stimulant  and  he  drank  down 
his  champagne  feverishly — to  be  promptly  replaced 
by  the  attentive  waiter. 

The  delicately  served  quails  attracted  the  Italian's 
attention  and  he  launched  forth  into  a  confused 
description  of  the  arrival  of  these  birds  on  the 
Sorrento  coast;  how  the  inhabitants  would  rear 
high  mftsts  on  the  cliflfs  abovt  the  sea  and  strain 
across  t^  em  the  nets  against  which  the  birds, 
arriving  m  mass  ?d  flocks  from  their  long  joumey 
across  the  water,  would  beat  themselves  inef- 
fectually, and  worn  out  by  their  prolonged  flight 
fall  in  heaps  to  the  ground  at  the  merer  of  their 
enemies. 

He  took  a  bone  up  in  his  fingers  and  picked  it 
appreciatively  whilst  he  proceeded  to  extol  the 
judicious  admixture  of  grapes  in  the  dish. 

"  A  compHmento,  one  wouK  say,  to  the  South." 

Manfully  he  sipped  his  dry  champagne,  pre  i erring 
the  sweet  wine  of  hi  a  country  but  bowing  ap- 
preciatively over  his  glass  as  he  lught  his  host's 
eye. 

Then  back  to  his  weary  n  ighb  ur. 

"  All  is— buonissimo  ir  England — for  it  is  notta 
of  my  visits  ze  first;'  ae  nodded  with  a  sense  of 
experience,  his  liquid  owels  and  accentuated  "  r's" 
more  pronounced  tha    ever. 

"  I  am  to  Lond  >n  *  efore,  that  is  tr-r-rue !  but  it 
is  more  so  beautif  JIj^  in  ze  summer  zan  as  I  did  by 
stupidity,  in  zp  winter." 

Clifton  trieu  nervously  to  explain  that  the  season 
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was  really  oyer  and  tho  place  practically  deserted 
bat  Dr.  (iabboni  had  too  many  travelling  American 
friends  of  the  kind  who  arrive  in  August  bargain- 
hunting,  to  accept  the  fact. 

"Above  all,  ze  Engleesh  Signora — com'  h  bel- 
lissima !  bo  fair-r-r,  an'  tall,  an'  'er  skin,  one  says 
ze  young  almond,  when  'e  flower  in — primavera 
— all  rosa,  is  it  not?  But  see  you  now  1 " 

He  turned  his  dark  excitable  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  where  a  couple  of  newcomers  stood 
surveying  the  room  awaiting  their  chance  of  a 
table. 

The  man  was  a  little  Jew,  pallid  and  fat,  breath- 
ing an  air  of  opulence  and  possession  but  the  lady 
by  his  side  was  of  the  very  type  the  Doctor  admired, 
a  tall  and  fair  Englishwoman,  beautifully  dressed, 
with  a  complicated  arraogcment  of  coiled  golden 
hair. 

Not  in  her  first  youth,  she  was  nevertheless  well- 
p''«»erved  and  carried  herself  confidently,  fully 
aware  of  the  attention  she  excited. 

"  "What  you  calla  ze  '  treat,'  id  she  not  ?  " 

He  was  delighted  with  his  word  of  slang,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  weary  disgust  of  Clifton,  whose 
claim  in  literature  was  that  of  the  Purist. 

1  be  couple  passed  them  slowly,  raked  by  the  keen 
black  eyes  and  Gabboni  gave  a  Uttle  shrug  of  disap. 
pointment. 

"  Ze  'air,  it  is  not —  'ow  you  call  it? — tr-r-rue !  " 

Like  a  drum  his  "  r's  "  rolled  forth  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wine. 

"  She  is — up-made  too  in  ze  face — is  it  so  not  ?  " 
for  his  merciless  eyes  had  detected  the  rouge. 

"You're  drinking  nothing,  Clifton." 

Lord  Shotover's  voice  ^ame  across  the  round  table 
and  >  -4  to  the     ait^r  to  fill  up,  not  for  the 
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first  time,  his  friend's  empty  glass. 

"  That  was  Tertzheim  with  Lady  Sophie  Colne — 
did  you  see  them  ?  I  met  Bupert  yesterday — they're 
oflf  to  Scotland  shortly.  Tertzheim's  taken  a  moor 
— wears  a  kilt  I  believe."  His  face  broadened  into 
a  smile  as  he  turned  to  glance  at  the  Fdches  Melba 
that  the  waiter  offered  for  his  approval  and  gave  the 
order  for  some  special  brandy. 

Bo  he  lost  the  play   of  expression   on   Clifton's 
countenance  as  the  little  Doctor  broke  in  excitedly. 
"Cleef-ton!  zat  is  your  name? — what  a  strange- 
ness ! "  as  the  other  nodded  assent. 

"And  I — ^who  was  in  thoughts  of  a  Meesis 
Cleefton — at  ze  moment! — per'aps  a  relative — who 
knows?" 

And  without  waiting  for  the  other's  response  he 
proceeded  volubly. 

"  She  is  3f  a  beauty — fair-r-r— with  'air  all  golda, 
not  blonde — you  are  with  me? — but  golda  as  p, 
twenty-lire  piece — all  leetle  rings — an'  ze  eyes  blue," 
he  threw  out  his  hands  admiringly,  "blue  as  our 
own  skies ! — I  see  'er  now,"  a  tenderness  crept  over 
the  wrinkled  Southern  face,  "as  I  see  'er  ze  first 
day — ill  at  Sorrento — 'er  white  face  on  ze  bed,  an' 
'er  golda  'air  all  around — poverina !  "  He  gave  a 
deep  sigh  of  appreciation  and  picking  up  a  large 
spoonful  of  the  ice, 
"You  are  relative,  per'aps?"  he  suggested. 
But  the  thoughts  were  racing  through  Clifton's 
brain.  It  was  Candida — of  that  he  was  certain — 
the  likeness  together  with  the  name  admitted  of  no 
hesitation.    And  Sorrento? 

Into  his  jealous  heart  the  thought  darted ;  here 
was  the  missing  link  in  the  story  of  her  travels,  the 
interim  in  old  Susan's  faithful  service,  the  mys- 
terioas  illness  itself. 
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Instantly  he  took  his  resolve  but  before  he  voiced 
his  denial  he  drained  his  glass  that  the  waiter  had 
again  replied  to  the  brim. 

"  It's  a  common  name  in  England — Clifton — I  do 
not  think— I  recognise— the  lady  you  describe." 

The  Doctor's  face  fell. 

"  It  gives  me  sorrow.  I  would  greatly  like  news 
of  'er — so  preety  and  young — and  the  'usband  so 

devotissimo ! "  ,    ,     ,     ,        «,,x     . 

"  The  husband  ?  "  The  words  broke  from  Chfton  s 
dry  lips  but  Gabboni  deep,  literally,  in  his  Pfeches 
Melba  noticed  nothing. 

"  Si,  si — a  real  'istory  of  love."  He  picked  up  a 
lingering  dab  of  ice  that  decorated  his  pleated  shirt 
front  and  in  sentimental  tones  continued, 

"  'E  nurse  'er  night  an'  day — 'e  take  no  sleep— a 
str-r-r-ong  man  an'  a  beautiful — 'e  an'  I  between 
us,  by  the  mercy  of  'Eaven,  we  pull  'er  into  life." 

The  room  raced  round  Geoffrey  and  the  smooth 
voice  rung  faintly  in  his  ears. 

"We  of  the  South,  we  know  love  when  we  meet 
it.    I  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  an — adorrr-ation." 
He  coughed  and  spit  into  his  handkerchief. 
With  a  great  effort  Clifton  mastered  himself,  his 
hands  clenched,  his  heels  pressed  hard  into  the  floor. 
A  wild   desire    for    still    more   damning   proofs 
spurred  the  unfortunate  man  onward. 

*•  And  afterwards,  when  she  was  well?"  His  voice 
was  jerky  with  emotion. 

"  They  go  on  to  Amalfi— to  join  'er  maid,  I  under- 
atan' ;  she  was  in  Naples,  an'  ze  line  destroyed." 

Started  on  a  new  train  of  thought  Gabboni  swal- 
lowed his  liqueur  and  proceeded  volubly,  "  Zat  makes 
me  to  remember— I  must  tell  you  of  ze  eruption." 

He  launched  into  strenuous  description  but 
Geofitey  heeded  him  not. 
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a  dream  at  length   he  heard   Shotover's 


Ab  in 
voice. 

"We'll  have  our  coffee  oataide— there's  no  need 
to  hurry,"  and  still  in  that  strange  torpor,  rose  from 
table  and  followed  the  others  into  the  hall. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  it  occnr  to  him  to  ask 
for  a  description  of  the  man. 

For  before  his  eyes  he  saw  that  lovers'  parting  in 
the  vineyard  at  Castellamare  and  heard  old  Susan 
in  her  garrulous  country  way  extolling  the  virtues 
of  John  Newcomen. 

His  one  desire  now  was  to  escape  from  the 
Doctor's  society— this  man  who  knew  too  much  !— 
and  to  be  alone  with  his  misery. 

The  thought  of  the  "Empire"  was  unspeakable, 
and  drawing  his  host  on  one  side,  he  pleaded  to  a 
sudden  indisposition,  which  his  white  face  openly 
confirmed,  made  hurried  adieux  and  breathed  a  sigh 
of  heartfelt  relief  as  he  found  himself  in  the  cool 
mght  air  '.vithout. 
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CHAPTER    XXm 

The  summer  after  its  brilliant  promise  had  tamed 
in  wet  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  soaking  day  that 
Derrick  returned,  tired  and  somewhat  depressed 
from  addressing  a  meeting  in  the  neighb  nring  town. 
For  it  had  not  been  ft  success. 
Of  that  he  was  sure  as  the  dogcart  splashed 
through  the  muddy  roads  and  turned  at  length  past 
the  grey  old  lodges  into  the  drive. 

To  begin  with  the  hall  had  been  badly  filled, 
doubtless  due  to  the  weather,  but  dispiriting  to  the 
speaker,  and  for  once  his  facile  delivery  had  for- 
saken him. 

He  felt  the  lack  of  conviction  in  his  words,  and 
spurring  himself  into  further  effort,  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  talking  above  the  heads  of  his  audience, 
a  condition  peculiarly  exasperating  to  country  minds. 
The  elecuon  was  dangerously  near  and,  despite 
all  his  efforts,  the  result  still  hung  in  the  balance. 

His  opponent,  the  nephew  of  the  late  member, 
had  gained  a  firm  hold  on  the  hear  -^  o'  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  themselves,  the  son  of  a  li  ca\  brewer, 
whereas  Derri(^  belonged  to  that  vague  eminence 
referred  to  as  "  the  County."  The  cart  drew  up 
before  the  door  and  throwing  off  his  wet  coat  in  the 
hall,  he  walked  into  the  library  to  find  his  grand- 
father warming  hit  back  before  a  r^arlag  fire. 
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'•  By  Jove— that's  a  happy  thought !  "  he  moved 
towards  the  cheering  blaze ;  '  what  beastly  weather 
it  is  !  " 

"  The  seasons  were  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  seasons  ! "  The  Baronet  gave  his  grandson 
a  shrewd  glance  and  forebore  to  ask  his  news. 
"I'd  have  a  fire  all  the  year  round  if  I  wanted  it." 

Derrick  threw  himself  down  into  a  chair  with  a 
yawn  of  content,  stretching  his  arms  up  over  his 
head. 

"  Ough !  I'm  tired—I  made  a  hash  of  things 
to-day."  ^ 

"  /  haven't."  The  old  man  chuckled  triumphantly 
and  Derrick  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  drove  over  to  see  Glazebrook."  He  paused 
and  threw  another  log  on  to  the  blaze. 

Glazebrook  was  a  large  farmer  on  the  edge  of  the 
two  adjoining  estates,  tenant  to  both  Sir  George  and 
Julian  Dirke,  but  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Johnstone-Biggs.' 

Father  of  five  married  sons,  whom  he  still  ruled 
with  patriarchal  severity,  the  old  man  was  a  strong 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  secure  his 
allegiance  would  mean  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
votes. 

"  Well  ?  "    Derrick's  voice  was  impatient. 

*'  We  talked— talked  hard— ostensibly  about  tha> 
right-of-way — but  afser  a  bit  we  got  round  to  tl 
election.  There's  been  an  ancient  story  raked  up 
from  somewhere  about  the  local  schoolmistress. 
Some  calf-love,  probably,  of  Johnstone-Biggs  junior 
in  Eton  jackets.  But  Glazebrook's  a  strict  puritan 
— and  then— there's  that  right-of-way  matter.  He's 
worried  in  conscience  and  pocket  too— a  formidable 
combination.     I  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  you  had 
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a  higher  code  of  morals," — he  chuckled  Boftly— 
"  may  God  forgive  me !  " 

Derrick  laughed  with  a  rising  note  of  excitement. 

"  Quite  right— 80  I  have  just  now !    Well  ?  " 

"  Then  I  stayed  on  to  lunch." 

"  Good  for  you ! "  said  his  grandson.  "  What  did 
ihey  give  you?" 

"  Oh,  a  harmless  sort  of  stew  and  then  the  old 
lady  produced  a  special  cheese — a  sort  of  ancestral 
legacy  like  you  get  in  Norway— phew ! "  His  face 
was  expressive.  "  Not  content  with  that  she  offered 
me  some  to  take  home,  which  of  course  I  accepted. 
It  was  put  into  the  back  of  the  phaeton,  with  all 
due  solemnity,"  his  eyes  gleamed  under  his  bushy 
brows.  "Ton  me  soul,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
drove  it  home  or  it  drove  me !  "  he  concluded. 

Derrick  threw  his  head  back  and  roared. 

The  warm  fire  and  cheering  news  were  driving 
away  his  gloomy  mood. 

"One  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receivu,"  he  suggested. 

Sir  George  nodded. 

"  Altogether  I  flattered  myself  I  made  an  impres- 
sion— that  ancient  right-of-way  question  was  a  happy 
thought." 

He  shivered  suddenly  and  spread  his  hands  out 
towards  the  fire. 

"  We'll  have  a  glass  of  the  old  port  to-night." 

Derrick  glanced  at  him  anxiously. 

"  You've  not  caught  cold,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Just  a  bit  chilly— that's  all !  I've  been  in  wet 
clothes  all  day— it's  bad  luck  this  weather  cominir 
now."  * 

His  voice  was  careless. 

The  door  opened  and  the  butler  appeared,  a 
telegram  on  a  tray. 
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"This 
Derrick, 

it. 


was  in  the  hall,  sir,"  he  held  it  out  to 
"  I  thought,  perhaps,  sir,  you'd  overlooked 


Derrick  tore  it  open  lazily. 

"  Thanks — have  you  buried  that  cheese,  Trench?" 

"  Yessir."    The  old  servant  never  moved  a  muscle. 

"  You  can  get  out  a  bottle  of  the  '  7  '  Port,"  said 
Sir  George  from  the  depths  of  his  armchair,  "  and 
we'll  have  it  in  here,  with  some  nuts,  after  din- 
ner— "  he  turned  to  Derrick,  "  don't  you  think  so, 
over  the  fire?"  but  checked  himself  as  he  saw  his 
grandsou's  face. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

Derrick  passed  the  telegram  across. 

"  What  an  infernal  nuisance !  Here — Trench !  " 
he  called  the  butler  back ;  "  I  shall  want  the  broug- 
ham," he  looked  at  the  clock,  "  in  half-an-hour's 

time." 
Sir  George  bent  down  to  the  firelight  to  read  the 

message.  . 

"  Anxious  to  see  you  to-night — dinner  at  eight 

Dirke." 

He  gave  a  grunt  of  annoyance. 

"  I  wonder  what's  up  ?    You'll  have  to  go." 

A  thought  entered  his  head  and  with — for  him — a 
rare  want  of  caution,  he  voiced  it. 

•*  I  suppose  it's  from  Julian  ?  "  he  suggested. 

Derrick  stared  into  the  fire. 

"  Of  course."    He  got  up  with  a  sigh. 

"  Time  I  dressed — I  was  looking  forward  to  a 
quiet  evening  at  home." 

"No  peace  for  the  wicked,"  said  Sir  George 
grimly  and  added — following  up  his  train  of  thought, 
"  Remember  me  to  Lady  Manr." 

Derrick  darted  a  swift  look,  doubtful  of  the  old 
man's  meaning.    Many  » time  bad  he  woudered  of 
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late  if  Sir  George  had  suspected  the  nature  of  the 
tie  that  had  bound  him  to  the  Dirkes. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  let  fall  a  pointed 
word  with  impassive  face  and  every  appearance  of 
innocence ;  and  Derrick  would  feel  that  a  warning 
hand  had  been  laid  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder. 

With  a  sudden  wave  of  affection  for  this  most 
punctilious  of  mentors  he  stooped  over  his  grand- 
father as  he  passed. 

"  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  stay  here  with  you  to- 
night ;  "  his  voice  was  sincere.  "  It's  only  duty  that 
takes  me." 

A  curious  feeling  of  relief  stole  into  the  other's 
heart.  He  loved  this  boy  beyond  all  the  world- 
better  than  he  had  loved  his  own  son. 

But  all  he  said  was, 

"  Get  along  with  you,  you  young  rascal — 'tis  the 
old  port  you're  after ! " 

As  the  door  close''  he  nodded  his  grey  head 
thoughtfully.  "  Bless  him !  "  he  said,  "  I'd  like  to 
believe  that's  true." 

The  rain  lashed  against  the  windows  Jid  invol- 
ur  tarily  he  shivered  again. 

It  was  odd  to  feel  so  cold  in  front  of  that  blazing 
fire. 

"  I  must  have  got  a  chill— confound  it !  I'm  not 
so  young  as  I  used  to  be.  The  day's  worth  it,  though 
— I  believe  we'^e  secured  Glazebrook." 

When  dinner  was  anounced  he  ate  but  little. 
His  head  ached  and  a  sense  of  heavy  fatigue  weighed 
down  his  lii"bs 

But  he  sat  iluoagh  the  courses  steadily  in  the  great 
carved  chair  and  returned  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  warm  library  for  his  cherished  port. 

Meanwhile,  Derrick,  after  his  five  mile  drive,  had 
arrived  at  the  Dirke's  coantry  house,  a  oomfortablt 
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modern  building  breathing  that  air  of  loxory  and 
refinement  dear  to  Lady  Mary's  heart. 

The  maid  ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room 
where  he  fcind  his  hostess,  beautifully  dressed  in 
some  clinging  garment  of  the  palest  pink,  her  dark 
hair  gleaming  above  her  finely-cut  face,  her  eyes, 
under  their  heavy  lids,  aglow  with  the  excitement 
she  suppressed. 

"  Well  Derry,"  she  still  held  his  outstretched  hand 
as  the  door  closed  behind  the  maid. 

"  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  see  you,"  she 
came  a  step  nearer,  her  cheek  faintly  tinged  with 
colour — "  to  have  you  to  myself." 

He  drew  back  involuntarily  and  his  foce  hardened. 

"Where's  Julian?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  a  nervous  laugh,  chilled  by  his  manner. 

"  In  London,  I  believe — he  went  up  by  the  mid- 
day train  to  catch  Bupert  Colne  on  his  way  to 
Scotland." 

"  Then  you  sent  that  wire  ?  " 

At  the  tone  of  his  voice  resentment  stirred  in  her 
breast.  Was  this  the  man  who  had  kissed  her  so 
tenderly  but  a  short  time  since,  in  the  chintz-covered 
boudoir  ? 

"WHiy  not?    Surely  I  have  the  right "  she 

broke  off  and  went  on  smoothly  as  the  door  opened 
and  the  maid  announced  dinner, 

"  He  asked  me  to  make  you  his  excuses — to  say 
how  sorry  he  was  to  miss  you." 

She  moved  forward  with  her  almost  Eastern 
grace,  the  long  swaying  draperies  of  her  dress  rust- 
fing  over  the  parquet  floor,  and  he  followed,  full  of  a 
silent  and  eteadily-growing  anger,  into  the  delicately 
lighted  dining-room. 

"  It  was  so  cold  to-night,  I've  had  a  fire— one  can 
hardly  believe  it's  August." 
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Instinctively  the  speech  called  up  a  picture  of  the 
library  at  home  and  the  figure  of  his  grandfather — 
still  erect  despite  his  eighty  years,  warming  his 
wrinkled  h&  ds  before  the  blaze. 

"  It's  only  duty  that  takes  me." 

He  heard  himself  repeating  the  words  I 

A  sensation  of  utter  nausea  at  the  falseness  of  the 
position  swept  over  him,  and  out  of  the  ashes  of  his 
Dumt-up  passion,  the  phoenix  of  hatred  rose  for  the 
too-fond  woman  before  him. 

He  swallowed  his  soup  moodily  whilst  she  swept 
into  details  of  the  election;  then,  conscious  of  the 
servants,  he  took  his  share  in  the  conversation  and 
anxious  to  keep  at  this  same  safe  level,  recounted 
his  grandfather's  visit  to  the  old  farmer. 

"  Glazebrook  ?  Why,  he  lives  at  the  end  of  the 
lane — that  gabled  house,  with  the  old  Tithes  bam, 
isn't  it  ? — how  very  amusing  !  " 

Lady  Mary  laughed,  relieved  by  the  touch  of 
humour  but  blind^  by  her  own  desperate  need  of 
love  to  the  current  underlying  his  calm. 

For,  clever  as  she  was,  she  had  passed  that  point 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  man  before  her  when  she 
could  discern  each  hidden  thought  and  emotion. 

Spurred  forward  by  jealousy  and  fearing  the 
approach  of  age,  she  was  staking  her  ail  on  the  even- 
ing's adventure ;  and  intuition — priceless  inheritance 
of  womanhood — that  would  have  strengthened  in 
daily  intimacy  with  the  man  she  loved  was  drowned 
by  the  pent-up  torrent  of  her  feelings  on  this  rare 
moment  of  t6te-f^tdte,from  which  she  hoped  somuch. 

Slowly — at  least  to  the  man — the  dinner,  fault- 
lessly served,  with  all  the  added  charm  of  shaded 
candles  and  fairy-like  flowers,  drew  to  a  close ;  and 
at  last,  pushing  her  chair  back  from  the  table,  Lady 
Mary  rose  to  her  feet, 
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"  I've  ordered  coffee  in  the  drawing-room — what 
liquenr  will  you  have?  There's  a  new  one  I'm  try- 
ing— it's  BuBsian — I  forget  the  name.  Herapath 
unearthed  it  in  Moscow — or  there's  the  old  brandy." 

"  I'll  stick  to  the  one  I  know,  if  I  may." 

"  An  excellent  maxim."  She  gave  him  a  subtle 
smile  as  they  passed  out  into  the  hall. 

Once  in  the  other  room  they  talked  indifferently, 
waiting  for  the  servant  to  reappear,  but  as  the  latter 
handed  round  the  cups  DerricK  made  an  allusion  to 
bis  early  departure. 

"May  I  order  my  carriage  for  ten?  I've  got  some 
work  to  prepare  to-night  when  I  get  back — so  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows,  as  she  added  the  sugar 
to  her  coffee,  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Why — it's  past  nine  now  f  "  but  as  he  insisted, 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  the  maid  she  conceded 
the  point. 

"  Mr.  Kilmamy's  brougham  at  ten." 

It  could  easily  wait,  she  thought,  and  a  little  smile 
flickered  across  her  face. 

The  door  closed  behind  the  parlourmaid. 

"  At  last !  " 

He  looked  up  at  the  whispered  exclamation  and  a 
sudden  fear  assailed  him. 

Man-like,  he  dreaded  a  scene,  and  anxious  to 
quench  all  emotion  at  the  start  he  ignored  the 
obvious  meaning  in  her  voice  and  responded, 

"  I've  been  longing  to  smoke — may  I  light  up?— 
imless  this  is  forbidden  land;"  then  went  on  quickly, 
resolute  to  keep  to  indifferent  topics.  "What  a 
pretty  loom  you've  made  it!  I  thinlc  I  like  it  better 
than  your  London  one — although  that  i^  chariuiug 
too." 

"  My  boudoir  is  my  pet  comer  in  town." 


She  walked  reatlessly  across  to  a  table  beside  him, 
covered  with  flowers,  under  the  pretence  of  arrang- 
ing a  rose  that  had  fallen  out  of  the  centre  bowl, 
and  picking  it  up  in  her  slim  white  fingers  she  stole 
a  glance  at  Derrick  from  under  the  heavy  lids. 

"  But  then,"  she  stooped  and  smelt  the  mass  of 
blossom,  "  it's  full  of  memories,"  she  breathed. 

Derrick  winced.  The  rdles  were  bemg  reversed 
with  a  vengeance ;  and  a  sudden  desire  to  have  done 
for  ever  with  this  toying  with  words  forced  him  into 

open  revolt.  .  ,  .     ,  „  .  *  j 

•• '  Dead  loves  and  buned  memories,      he  quoted 

the  lines  with  intentional  cynicism.    "Now  we've 

done  with  all  that,  it  seems  odd  to  look  back,  doesn  t 

it  Mary  ?  " 

He  regretted  the  brutality  of  the  speech  the 
moment  the  words  had  passed  his  lips,  and  added 
weakly,  "  They  were  good  old  days,  nevertheless. 

She  turned  with  a  swift  movement,  her  hands 
outstretched  and  instinctively  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

••  Have  you  forgotten,  Derry  ?  " 

And  as  she  stood  there  speechless,  she  swayed  a 
little  towards  him,  her  breath  quickening,  her  eyes 
full  of  the  passion  that  possessed  her. 

A  sudden  memory  of  Candidar— how  he  had  taken 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  the  httle  curls  that 
framed  that  sweetest  face,  a  memory  of  her  clear 
blue  eyes  so  full  of  trust  and  love,  rose  up  like  a 
phantom  and  killed  the  faint  lingering  attraction  of 
the  woman  before  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  unsteadily,  "  since  you  vnll  have 
it— it  is  better  to  forget." 

And  for  a  moment  they  stood  there,  breathing 
deeply,  looking  in  each  other's  eyes. 

She  had  so  little  expected  the  speech,  blind  m  her 
infatuation  and  trusting  to  the  influence  of  the  hour, 
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her  own  beauty,  and  all  the  old  attractions  of  the 
carefully-prepared  t^te-i-t6te  ihat  for  a  moment  the 
candour  of  his  reply  hardly  pierced  her  intelligence. 
Then,  with  a  low  cry,  she  turned  from  him,  her 
£ace  buried  in  her  hands. 

"You  winhid  it  yourself,  Mary,"  his  voice  was 
deroerate— "  you  wrote  and  told  me  so." 

Then  t  h  •  storm  broke.  For  her  anger  rose  np  at 
the  equivoc  d  excuse,  and  a  torrent  of  recrimination 
broke  from  ner  lips  Her  voice,  shaken  by  hysterical 
sobs  ^'iiiiied  strength  as  she  went  on,  accusmg  hiiu 
of  faithlfb'jnesH,  of  every  ^  rade  of  deception. 

It  was  to  this,  tru-^ii,  iie  had  led  her— to  this 
shameful  i.  i:niliu.riou.  this  death-blow  to  her  pride! 
For  tluii  i,  h:vi  tempted  her  away  from  her 
husband's  (avvlil  fcici.j,  broken  her  c  ae  of  honour 
and  taught  hor  sin. 

Inis  too  was  his  gratitude  for  her  long  and  faith- 
ful devotion — for  her  open  mterest  in  his  career,  her 
steady  schemes  for  his  advance. 

He  had  used  her  as  a  tool  to  further  his  politi- 
cal uma,  and  now  that  he  stood,  his  feet  fitvj 
upon  the  ladder  of  success,  she  was  to  be  cant 
like  the  old  rungs  below,  useless,  despised,  » 

A  torrent  of  tears  shook  her— she  tremblcv' 
head  to  foot. 

"Oh,  Derry,  Derry,  you've  broken  my  her... 
And  M  he  stood  there,  helpless,  furious  with  her 
and  himself,  vainly  trying  to  calm  her  by  vague 
words  of  denial  that  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame, 
she  turned  upon  him  wit  ler  last  weapon,  the  name 
of  "  Candida." 

She  flung  it  in  his  face,  charging  him  with  a  new 
liaison,  tarriag  the  woman  with  the  eame  ignoble 
brush  of  contempt. 
Still,  with  a  m?yhty  effort,  he  kept  a  rein  on  his 
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tongue,  Tafiuely  foresoeing  tLe  co>  "teqaenoes  her 
evil  knowledge  might  bring  upon    hem  both. 

Only  when,  half-mad  with  hystt^ria  the  mocking 
words  broke  forth, 

"  Candida  .  .  Candida  I  the  purity  of  tha  name  m 
misleading !  "  something  seemed  to  snap  in  his  brain 
and  beside  himself  with  ^mger  he  caught  her  by  the 
arm,  forcing  her  to  1  ^  still. 

"  You  are  not  fit  t  breathe  it  .  .  "his  words  cat 
like  a  knife. 

She  gave  one  glance  into  his  set  face  and  cowered 
before  him,  reading  all  the  ruin  of  her  h  jpes. 

Suddenly  conscious  of  the  hard  ess  o^  his  grip,  his 
hand  dropped  to  his  side,  and  without  a.iother  word 
or  glance  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  from 
the  room. 

As  she  beard  the  front  door  close  she  slipped  down 
on  to  her  knees,  too  weak  to  stand,  and  burying  her 
face  on  the  sofa  before  ber,  gave  way  unrestrainedly 
to  her  tears. 

The  minutes  ticked  on  slowly  and  at  last  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  struck  ten. 

Almost  immediately  she  caught  the  noise  of  the 
brougham  wheels  fading  away  down  the  drive. 

Her  grief  had  spent  itself  and  rising  to  her 
feet  she  unlatched  the  French  window  that  opened 
on  to  the  lawn,  with  an  instinctive  longing  for  air. 

The  rain  had  passed,  leaving  a  starry  sky,  and 
drawing  her  skirts  around  her  she  stepped  down 
into  the  cool  darkness  of  the  garden. 

Somewhere,  far  away,  through  the  silence  of  the 
coantry-side,  a  bell  fell  on  her  ear,  with  a  low  fiat 
note,  tolling. 

Fur  a  moment  she  wondered  at  it;  then  re- 
membered. 

It  was  the  CQstom  of  the  old  farmer,  that  Glas^ 
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brook  they  had  discussed,  to  hold  prayers  at  ten ; 
and  the  bell  was  to  reirii :d  those  of  his  house  who 
were  detained  beyond  the  farm  or  wandered  for  their 
pleasure  these  warm  summer  nights. 

Nine  in  winter,  ten  in  summer,  the  rule  was 
inviolable. 

At  the  thought  a  memory  of  Derrick's  conver- 
sation flashed  into  her  mind  and  Sir  George's 
diplomatic  advances. 

She  remembered  iluUy  how  much  hung  on  the 
farmer's  alleeiance  and  her  own  experience  in  the 
busy  political  house  had  taught  her  tne  value  of  each 
individual  vote. 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  throbbing  head  and 
a  sudden  desire  for  revenge  sprang  into  birth. 

He  had  ruined  her  life — she  would  ruin  his 
career! 

All  the  pent-up  bitterness  of  the  blow  swept  over 
her  and  there  and  then  she  dedicated  herself  to  the 
crushing  of  his  pride. 

He  had  cast  her  aside,  spuming  her  o£fer  of  help, 
openly  flouting  her  for  her  rival's  sake.  He  should 
see  whose  power  was  mightiest — hers  or  that "  gold- 
haired  doll's ! " 

"  Candida !  " — she  smiled  grimly  at  the  hated 
name,  realising  that  her  lover  had  given  her  the  key 
to  his  own  undoing. 

Slowly  she  formed  her  plans. 

There  was  an  immediate  point  of  attack  close  to 
her  very  door — the  well-known  puritanic  severity  of 
Glazebrook. 

Once  convinced  of  Derrick's  modem  views,  his 
smiling  contempt  of  orthodox  morality,  no  power  on 
ear^h  would  induce  the  old  farmer  to  elect  such  a 
representative. 

Moreover  hit  influence   in   the   neighbourhood 
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would  sway  the  easily-led  crowd  of  villagers  he  so 
largely  employed. 

To  spread  a  definite  scandal  was  to  lay  the  laurels 
at  the  teet  of  Johnstone-Biggs,  blotting  out  that  half  • 
forgotten  flirtation  of  youthful  days  with  the  some- 
what mature  school-teacher. 

As  she  passed  back  into  the  house  and  closed  the 
windows  behind  her  she  remembered  that  Glaze- 
rook  would  be  calling  early  next  morning  to  discuss 
a  question  of  repairs. 

She  had  seen  the  letter  lying  on  her  husband's 
desk. 

In  his  absence  she  would  receive  the  old  farmer 
herself  and  further  flatter  his  vanity  by  consulting 
him  on  some  small  point  of  agricultural  interest. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  conversation  did  not 
turn  to  current  topics,  notably  on  the  decadence  of 
the  age  as  compared  to  those  bygone  days  that  the 
old  man  would  fondly  revert  to. 

Times  were  not  as  they  were ! — the  usual  argu- 
ment of  the  older  generation. 

And  for  once  she  would  take  her  stand  on  the 
footing  of  middle-age  and  meet  him  hal'-way  in  his 
doleful  predilections  for  the  future. 

Past-mistress  in  the  art  of  innuendo  she  would 
drop  a  word  here,  a  scornful  gesture  there,  hint 
at  tibis,  smile  softly  at  that  and  leave  poison  subtly 
instilled  to  work  in  the  Nonconformist  mind. 

Nothing  definite  should  be  stated ;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  doubt  in  that  house  that  Kilmamy  had 
publicly  proclaimed  as  sheltering  his  most  powerful 
allies  and  the  knowledge  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Dirkes — that  intimacy  of  years'  standing  which 
should  leave  them  the  best  judges  of  bis  private 
life,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  certain  effect. 

All  should  be  done  under  the  cloak  of  friend- 
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liness,  Lady  Mary  would  eyen  make  exciues  for  the 
natural  exuberance  of  youth — for  the  fascination  of 
his  manner  and  the  easy-going  temperament  of  his 
race  that  made  him  so  obyious  s  prey  to  a  design- 
ing woman. 

'  Candida !  "  Again  she  whispered  the  name — 
and  as,  at  the  vision  it  called  up,  she  looked  in  the 
mirror  before  her  and  met  her  own  dark  glance, 
with  a  strange  perversion  of  gratitude,  she  thanked 
high  Heaven  for  the  cleverness  with  which  it  bad 
pleased  a  far-seeing  Providence  to  endow  her  I 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

When  Geofi&ey  Clifton  left  the  Bitz  behind  him, 
refusing  the  porter's  suggestion  of  a  cab,  he  turned 
up  Bond  Street,  qtiiet  and  deserted  at  that  hour  of 
night,  feeling  the  imperative  need  of  solitude  to 
face  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

With  the  slow  an^er  of  his  kind,  with  every  step 
he  took,  his  animosity  against  the  woman  he  had 
married  increased. 

No  deception  conld  have  been  more  profound. 
He  had  beheved  her  so  pure  and  inaccessible,  this 
maiden-wife  of  bis,  that  the  mere  thought  of 
tarnishing  her  child-like  innocence  bad  served  as  a 
sure  barrier  between  him  and  his  desires. 

And  the  man  hsA  indeed  suffered,  phvsically  and 
meutally,  from  this  late  passion  of  middle-age. 

He  drove  his  heel  into  the  pavement  as  the 
thought  went  home  that  all  the  while  the  woman, 
who  by  every  look  and  gesture  had  forbidden  him 
his  legal  rights,  was  already  the  mistress  of  another. 

The  dormant  instinct  of  evil,  that  touch  of  the 
brute  that  civilisation  can  hide  but  never  efface, 
stirred  in  him  as  be  realised  his  power. 

For  the  barrier  was  down  for  ever ;  his  chivahry 
misplaced. 

As  be  passed  up  Brook  Street  into  Hanover 
Square,  one  of  those  sad  stains  that  lie  acrots  the 
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avowedly  most  respectable  capital  of  Earope — a 
woman  of  the  streets — accosted  him  boldly. 

He  silenced  her  with  sach  a  glance  that  she 
shrank  back  with  a  gesture  of  fear,  and  taming 
swiftly,  moved  away  as  she  heard  the  langh  that 
followed,  with  its  almost  insane  note  of  bitterness. 

For  Clifton  was  comparing  her  to  his  wife ! 

On  and  on  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  the  evil  project 
slowly  determining  itself,  up  Regent  Street  with 
its  flitting  shadows  of  shame,  into  the  broad  silence 
of  Portland  Place  to  where  the  trees  were  outlined 
against  the  starry  sky. 

"  John  Newcomen's  mistress  " — he  whipped  him- 
self with  the  words  and  the  thought  of  that  flower- 
like face,  those  blue  eyes  shining,  the  memory  of 
that  small  red  mouth,  lips  parted  in  dimpling 
laughter,  stilled  by  the  kisses  of  another. 

He  choked  with  impotent  rage. 

He  was  like  a  man  possessed.  For  beyond  the 
fury  of  his  resentment,  he  had  dnmk  heavily  that 
night  and  the  cool  air  without  only  accentuated  the 
efiects  of  his  unwonted  dissipation. 

As  he  neared  the  terrace  m  which  they  lived  he 
saw  the  light  shine  forth  from  the  drawing-room 
windows. 

She  had  lied  again! — was  still  up  and  about — 
that  headache  another  subterfuge  to  rid  herself  of 
his  hated  presence. 

Or  perhaps  she  feared.     .     .     . 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  door  and  entered  the 
hall.  There  on  the  narrow  table  lay  a  man's  hat 
and  stick. 

And  into  his  brain  there  swept  the  damning 
conviction  that  the  rival  he  hated  was  there,  in 
the  hgbted  drawing-room  now,  with  her  and  alone. 

As  he  crept  noiselesaly  up  the  stairs,  a  lau^b 
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floated  down,  the  clear  rippling  note  he  knew  so 
well  and  with  it  another,  a  deeper  one,  that  added 
the  last  spur  to  his  fary. 

It  was  at  him  they  were  laughing,  the  trusting 
hushand  they  thought  so  far  away! 

All  the  blood  surged  up  into  his  head,  with  a 
sound  of  rusbing  water,  as  he  reached  the  landing 
and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 

Within,  bending  over  a  photograph,  side  by  side 
sat  Candida  and  John  Newcomen,  whom  she  had 
declared  but  yesterday  far  away  at  sea  I 

At  the  sudden  noise  they  started,  seeing  the  wild 
apparition  in  evening  dress,  speechless  with  fury, 
his  eyes  biasing  in  his  contorted  face. 

For  a  second,  silence  prevailed,  the  heavy  preg- 
nant silence  charged  with  coming  disaster. 

Then,  as  Newcomen  rose  to  his  feet,  realising 
the  presence  of  his  host,  Clifton  found  his  voice  ana 
all  the  pent-up  passion  burst  forth. 

"  Cauffht !  •'^he  shouted.  "  caucrht 


Caught! 


he  shouted,  "  caught,  by  God  1 " 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

The  scene  that  followed,  as  Newcomen  after- 
wards reviewed  it,  seemed  like  some  strange  mad 
dream. 

For  to  him  alone  the  motive  was  incomprehen- 
sible. The  very  suddenness  of  the  attack  paralysed 
his  faculties,  but  at  Candida's  shrill  cry  of  fear  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  checked  the  remons- 
trance that  rose  to  his  lips ;  then  as  Geoffrey  turned 
on  her,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  vituperation,  the 
word  "  Sorrento  "  repeated  again  and  again  opened 
up  a  channel  of  intelligence,  and  out  of  the  recesses 
of  his  heart,  Newcomen  saw  his  secret  terror — that 
fear  he  had  so  loyally  stifled— creep  forth  from  its 
hiding-place. 

For  under  the  whip  of  her  husband's  merciless 
tongue  Candida  cowered,  wordless ;  finding  no  refu- 
tation of  his  calumnies,  no  honest  frenzy  of  indigna- 
tion. 

Only  when  he  coupled  her  name  with  that  of  the 
astonished  man  before  him  did  she  venture  an 
a^^'onised  protest. 

"  No,  no,"  she  wailed,  "  it  is  all  a  hideous  mis- 
take," and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

For  with  Derrick's  name  on  her  lips  there  rose 
the  memory  of  his  parting  words. 

"  There  mas6  be  zu>  hint  of  aowdai— no  shadow 
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of  ft  donbt."  And  she  uw  the  roftd  cut  off  from 
under  her  feet. 

Her  brain,  stonned  by  the  violence  of  her  hus- 
band's wrath,  clung  feebly  to  the  one  idea  and  when 
he  tamed  on  Newcomen,  charging  him  with  his 
presence  at  Sorrento,  quoting  uxe  Doctor  as  wit- 
ness, daring  him  to  deny  the  same,  she  cast  such  a 
look  of  agonised  protest  at  the  indignant  face  of  the 
sailor  that,  divining  paiufully  her  wishes,  he  strang- 
led the  denial  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

For  Derrick  he  had  no  thought.  His  cue  desire 
was  to  shield  the  woman  before  him,  and  since  he 
could  not  fully  understand,  all  his  long  life  of  dis- 
cipline urged  mm  to  a  blind  obedience. 

His  stubborn  silence  seemed  to  add  the  last 
touch  to  Clifton's  temporary  aberration  and  so 
fierce  was  his  attitude  towards  the  sternly  composed 
figure  before  him,  that  with  a  cry,  Candida  threw 
herself  between  the  two. 

Instinctively  Newcomen  put  out  his  arm  to  shield 
her,  and  at  the  sight,  the  final  thread  of  reason 
snapped  in  Clifton's  brain. 

With  a  strangled  note  of  fury  he  caught  his  wife 
by  the  shoulders,  and  swung  her  from  him  with 
such  violence  tbat  she  fell,  her  arms  outstretched, 
ber  head  against  the  high  brass  fender. 

"  You  damned  cur  !  "  The  words  broke  from 
Newcomen  and  the  next  moment  he  was  kneeling 
beside  the  woman,  tenderly  raising  her  head. 

Across  the  whiteness  of  her  face  a  thin  stream  of 
blood  began  to  creep,  where  the  sharp  corner  had 
cut  the  skin,  but  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  body 
limp  and  inert. 

Suddenly  sobered  by  the  sight  Clifton  staggered 
backwards  and  collapsed  on  to  a  chair,  and  as  the 
sailor,  forgetful  of  all  save  the  value  of  the  life  be- 
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fore  him,  tamed  with  »  curt  word  of  command, 
"  Ring  that  bell— can't  you  ?  "—he  began  to  laugh, 
with  the  same  hysterical  note  that  had  frightened 
the  woman  in  the  square. 

Baslising  his  uselessness,  Newoomen  laid  his 
burden  gently  down  and  went  to  the  bell  himself 
and  there  appeared  the  startled  face  of  old  Sosan 
in  the  doorway,  hands  uplifted  at  the  sight. 

"  Eh,  my  lamb,  my  bonnie  lamb !  "  She  ran  for- 
ward to  her  mistress'  side,  taming  an  indignant 
face  as  she  passed  the  huddled  figure,  from  which 
laugh  after  Uugh  helplessly  escap^. 

Together,  she  and  Newoomen  lifted  Candida  on 
to  th'j  sofa,  and  denpAtched  a  frightened  housemaid 
in  all  haste  for  the  nearest  medical  man. 

Leaving  her  in  Susan's  care,  with  a  last  glance 
at  Clifton,  now  worn-out  and  harmless,  he  went 
downstairs  into  the  hall  to  meet  the  doctor  with  an 
anxiety  he  could  barely  disguise. 

After  what  seemed  hours  of  waiting  he  at  last 
appeared — an  elderly  man  with  a  shrewd  kindly 
face  and  Newcomen  explained  briefly. 

Mrs.  Clifton  had  had  an  accident,  falling  against 
the  fender,  and  her  husband,  alarmed  at  the  same, 
had  utterly  collapsed. 

The  tale  was  bald  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  men 
met,  and  recognising  honest  ptirpose,  warmed  to 
each  other. 

Between  them  they  carried  Candida  up  to  bed. 

One  glance  at  Clifton  was  enough  for  the  medical 
man  and  he  despatched  the  hcusemaid  with  a 
quickly  written  prescription. 

"  A  sleeping  draught,"  he  nodded  to  the  sailor— 
"  the  other's  the  real  patient." 

"  I'll  wait  for  the  verdict  below,"  and  Newcomea 
went  downstairs  into  the  dreary  r*^ning-room  where 
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bat  ft  few  hoars  tinM  her  Imghing  fiaoe  had  imiled 
at  him  acroM  the  table. 

How  long  ago  it  seemed ! 

He  sat  down  and  gave  himself  ap  to  a  strennona 
endeavoor  to  piece  t<^ether  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Clifton's  speech. 

Obyiously  that  anconventional  interlade  at  Sor- 
rento had  reached  his  ears — the  illness  of  Candida 
and  open  devotion  of  Derrick  Kilmarny. 

Bat  why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  had  Geo&e^ 
taken  him  for  the  man? 

There  was  Sosan,  of  coarse,  with  her  talkative 
ways.  Bat  Dr.  Gabboni — for  Clifton  had  mentioned 
the  name — he  should  know  better.  Anyhow  the 
matter,  as  concerning  himself,  coald  be  easily 
righted. 

Bat  this  woald  not  end  the  afiEair. 

With  all  his  honest  heart  he  pitied  Candida  and 
tried  to  thrast  away  all  thoaght  of  blame,  all  baser 
suspicion. 

Searching  for  a  foothold  for  his  loyalty  one  rr^iter- 
ated  phrase  of  Clifton's  struck  him  with  renewed 
force. 

For  the  latter,  (stripped  of  all  decency  by  his 
passion,  had  openly  taunted  the  shrinking  woman 
with  being  a  mistress  when  she  was  not  in  reality  a 
"  wife  ! " 

And  a  strange  feeling  of  exultation  swept  over  the 
man  at  the  thought  that  she  had  never  yet  belonged 
to  "  that  despicable  little  worm." 

Moreover  if  this  were  true  she  would  be  still 
more  unlikely  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  brilliant  young 
Irishman. 

But  what  was  to  come  of  it  all  ? 

For  himself  he  feared  nothing.  Bat,  for  her.  the 
fature  was  black  mdeed 
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It  leemed  quite  impoesible  to  prove  her  innocence; 
fuad  in  any  case  she  muit  not  go  on  living  by  thii 
irresponiible  creature's  side. 

Would  he  try  to  divorce  her? 

He  sat  up  suddenly  at  the  thought  as  he  realised 
that  Clifton's  present  delusion  pointed  to  him  as 
co-respondent  in  the  case.  Then  he  laughed  aloud. 
It  was  too  absurd  to  dwell  upon.  He— John 
Newcomen,  with  his  straight  old-fashioned  views, 
his  steadv  beliefs,  his  sober  disciplined  life  t 

He  had  only  to  prove  his  recall  to  his  ship — the 
orders  that  haid  carried  him  far  from  the  scene  for 
the  Boyal  visit  to  Sicily. 

But  this  must  end  in  implicating  another — the 
man  who  deserved  it  certamly,  but  offering  no 
loophole  for  Candida's  escape. 

In  vain  he  sought  for  excuse— ^reasonable  excuse 
that  a  husband  would  accept. 

What  folly  it  had  been!— what  a  playing  with 
fire! 

Bitterly  he  blamed  Derrick  Kilmaray,  the  man  of 
the  world,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  girl's 
ignorance  and  love  of  romance.  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  send  for  a  nurse — for  a  woman  to 
stand  for  proprietv  between  the  pair. 

He  had  himself  suggested  it,  only  to  be  met  by 
the  Irishman's  denunciation  of  those  "  sad  Sisters 
of  the  Church — with  their  solemn  tread  and  funereal 
garments ! " 

He  was  even  blaming  himself  for  his  want  of 
insistence  when  he  heard  the  doctor's  step  upon  the 
stairs. 

"  Well,"  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  "  how  is  she  ?  " 

The  other  reserved  his  opinion,  accepting  mechan- 
ically the  chair  that  Newcomen  drew  forward. 

"  If  I  may  have  some  ink  I  should  like  to  write  a 
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prescription — my  pen'i  run  dry;  or  perhaM**— he 
fflancea  »t  the  clock — "  I  will  call  at  the  ohemiit's 
rnvMlf." 

He  caught  Newoomen's  anxious  eye. 

*'  She's  still  unconscious.  The  forehead  ? — oh,  that 
is  nothing — a  mere  scratch — I  have  made  a  full 
examination  and  can  find  no  apparent  injury;  it  is  the 
shock  I  fear.  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  paused  for 
a  moment  and  blinked  through  his  glasses,  "exactly 
how  the  accident  occurred." 

"Mr.  Clifton  startled  his  wife,"  the  sailor  was 
choosing  his  words  carefully,  uncertain  what  Candida 
might  wish  toconceal, "  she  stepped  back,  frightened, 
cauffht  her  foot,  I  suppose,  and  fell  against  the 
fender." 

"  Hm — "  the  other  pondered ;  then  the  keen  eyes 
searched  John  Newcomen'8  face. 

"  You  are — perhaps — a  relation  of  hers  ?  " 

"  No— only  a  friend — ^nothing  more." 

Some  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  man  before 
him  prompted  the  blunt  reply  and  the  doctor  smiled 
suddenly,  attracted  by  the  serious  face. 

"  I  see.  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  if  she  has 
a  mother  living — or  even  a  sister  who  could  be  sent 
for  ? — I  shiJl  find  her  a  nurse  at  once  but  she  would 
be  better  with  someone  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood 
just  now;  and — forgive  my  speaking  plainly— Mr. 
Clifton  is  the  last  person  she  should  see.  The  man 
is  suffering  from  nervous  collapse  and  is  hardly  res- 
ponsible, I  should  say— certainly  not  fit  to  enter  a 
sick  room." 

The  mere  thought  of  it  drove  all  scruples  from 
Newcomen's  mind. 

"  I'd-  better  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  he 
mustn't  go  near  her — he's  got  some  mad  idea  of 
jealousy.    The  er — accident  was  entirely  due  to  him. " 
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"  Hm— " 
guessed 


the  doctor  nodded  his  grey  head,  "  I 

as  much  from  something  he  said.    The 

nurse  will  have  strict  orders — but  her  mother " 

"  She  died  at  her  birth,"  Newcomen  broke  in, "  and 
there's  no  sister;  she's  quite  alone  in  the  world — 
poor  little  woman." 

His  voice  shewed  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship 
and  the  doctor  made  up  his  mind. 

He  got  up  from  the  chair,  one  eye  on  the  clock. 
"  In  that  case  the  nurse  is  the  only  thing — luckily, 
I  know  of  the  very  woman  and  believe  she  is  free. 
Of  course  the  shock  is  the  danger-point.  It  is  the 
very  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Clifton — in  her  condition." 

Something  seemed  to  stop  in  Ncwcomen's  heart 
and  he  bent  forward,  clutching  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

"In  her  condition?"  His  voice  was  low.  The 
doctor  nodded  his  head. 

"Luckily  she  consulted  me  nearly  two  months 
ago — so  I  know  what  to  expect.  I  see  no  harm  in 
telling  you — she  is  going  to  have  a  child." 

Then,  at  last,  John  Newcomen  understood. 
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CHAPTER  XXVi 

"  Who  knom 
The  farthest  limit  of  the  circle  cut 
By  one  smaU  pebble  in  the  Sea  of  Life  ? 
Thy  loTQ  and  mine — onhallowed  though  it  .. 
Save  by  the  Ooddeaa,  Nature,  whom  we  serve 
May  yet  move  mountains.    Nation  ma^  war  on  nation 
And  that  deep-thinking  realm  where  science  sways 
Be  shaken  to  the  depths  of  its  philosophy  I 

"  Think  you  the  mother  of  Napoleon, 
Kneeling  before  the  priest  breathing  her  vows 
In  that  far  island  bound  by  seas  so  blue. 
Saw  through  the  filmy  fold  of  marriage  veil 
Vision  of  laurels  round  an  infant's  brow  ? 
Heard  the  fierce  note  of  battle,  trumpet's  bias 
That  later  swept  to  war  the  fair  green  land 
Stirring  armed  Europe  'gainst  the  Corsioan 

"Nay — lay  thy  head  upon  my  shoulder  here. 
Those  curls  of  gold  that  are  my  fondest  wealth 
And  let  me  read  the  thought  in  thy  dear  eye3— 
(Blue  eyes  that  meet  my  glance  so  trustfully 
That  from  a  love  so  perfect— yet  so  mad  1— 
As  links  thy  clever  woman  soul  to  mine 
In  these  the  last  days  of  a  weaiy  world 
May  rise  a  man  to  whom  all  History  kneels    " 

Thus,  Derrick  Kilmarny,  seated  on  a  sunny  log, 
expressed  himself  with  all  due  eloquence,  quite 
reconciled,  under  his  new  scheme,  to  the  advent  of 
a  son. 

That  it  might  be  a  daughter?— he  waved  the  idea 
aside ;  for  all  poetic  purposes  a  son  was  better. 
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He  had  risen  unusually  early  and  indeed  the  day 
warranted  it,  with  its  clear  sky,  and  sparkling  grass, 
where  the  dew  still  lingered  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Park ;  and  a  sudden  memory  of  Candida— that  little 
sun-worshipper — had  blotted  out  the  heavy  work 
before  him,  in  this  brief  spell  that  he  had  stolen 
from  his  hours  of  sleep. 

Now  as  he  sat  there,  the  verses  he  dared  not  send 
by  post  outspread  upon  his  knees,  drinking  in  the 
full  glory  of  the  morning,  he  ran  o^er  again  in 
detail  the  second  course  of  action  he  xOond  so  sl- 
together  preferable  to  his  original  scheme. 

He  was  part-owner  of  a  yacht— a  small  but  sea- 
worthy affair — and  his  friend  under  whose  name  it 
was  registered  was  taking  it  down  to  Cowes. 

Once  the  gay  week  over  it  would  lie  idle  awaiting 
Kilmamy's  orders.  What  more  simple  than  to  send 
it  to  Dartmouth  harbour  ?  For,  in  a  few  days  now, 
Cani'.ida  would  be  going  down  to  her  old  Devonshire 
home.  By  the  time  the  election  was  over  and  all 
the  consequent  fuss.  Parliament  would  have  broken 
up  for  the  long  summer  recess. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  Candida  to  find  an 
excuse  for  a  night  or  two  in  town — her  dentist  or 
dressmaker  would  suffice — be  seen  off  by  Susan  in 
the  London  train,  but  alighting  at  Exeter  change 
her  course  for  the  harbour  where  her  lover  would 
meet  her. 

Then  away  to  some  hiding-place.  He  knew  of 
the  very  spot — a  little  Belgian  fishing  village  where 
Candida  would  be  safe;  whilst  he,  for  prudence 
sake,  would  proceed  to  gay  Ostend  and  keep  "en 
evidence  "  until  all  chance  of  suspicion  were  past. 

For  he  dreaded  the  acumen  of  Lady  Mary  Dirke. 

After  all,  people  constantly  disappeared ;  you  had 
only  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  to  read  of  a  vanishing 
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lady  and  the  utter  perplexity  of  the  police ! 

Once  the  nine  days  wonder  had  evaporated  he 
could  return  to  his  lady's  sid  ?  and  plan  their  next 
move  with  all  necessary  caution.  It  would  be  like 
a  game  of  play  and  he  smiled  as  he  pictured  Candida 
in  her  r61e  of  runaway. 

There  need  be  no  scandal,  no  open  defiance  of 
Mrs.  Grundy. 

They  ran  a  certain  risk,  to  be  sure,  but  this  was 
decidedly  better  than  meeting  trouble  halfway. 

It  might  go  on  for  years — you  never  could  tell ! 

He  thought  of  little  Mrs.  Max  Truman  and  smiled. 

There  came  the  soft  thud  of  hoofs  in  the  meadow 
behind  and  then  a  pleasant  voice. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Kilmarny,"  and  turning,  he 
saw  the  neat  figure  of  Dora  Chesney  over  the 
hedge,  mounted  on  Fiammetta,  Lady  Mary's 
favo'jrite  liuck. 

She  lookev^  down  at  him  laughingly. 

"  Composing  speeches  so  early !  Why,  I  thought, 
like  the  very  l^st  sermons,  they  were  all  extempore." 

To  her  amusement  he  folded  the  paper  and  slipped 
it  inside  his  pocket. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  he  answered  gaily, 
"  it's  a  love-letter." 

«« Oh — ^then  I  mustn't  disturb  you ; "  she  made  a 
mischievous  movement  of  her  whip  which  Fiam- 
metta resented. 

"Being  an  authority  yourself  in  these  matters 
now,"  laughed  Derrick.    "  How's  Mr.  ErroU  ?  " 

Dora  coloured. 

"  Oh— languishing  in  Cheshire — but  he's  coming 
down  for  the  week-end  if  Mary'ff  well  enough. 
She's  been  awfully  seedy  you  know,  with  a  bad 
cold — she  wired  for  me  two  days  ago  and  now  I'm 
sick-nurse.    She  seems  thoroughly  run  down." 
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Derrick  avoided  her  straight  glance. 

"Too  much  season,  I  expect,"  and  went  on 
quickly ;  "  are  you  aware  you're  trespassing  f " 
But  his  voice  was  not  severe. 

"  I  didn't  expect  other  early  worms  to  he  out  so  I 
took  the  short  cut  across  the  Park — besides,  it's  an 
old  permission  from  the  real  owner."  She  tossed 
her  head  saucily.    "  How's  Sir  George  ?  " 

A  cloud  came  across  the  young  man's  face. 

"  He's  not  a  bit  well.  He  got  wet  through  the 
other  day  and  the  result's  a  nasty  chill.  But  he 
won't  see  a  doctor  and  he  won't  stay  in  bed." 

Dora  smiled.  "  Just  like  him  I  Shall  I  come 
and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  ?  " 

For  she  was  a  favourite  with  the  old  man,  who 
liked  her  bright  outspoken  ways  and  compared  her 
favourably  with  her  more  brilliant  cousin. 

"I  hope  he'll  be  well  enough  to  witness  yoir 
triumph." 

"  More  likely  Johnstone-Biggs' — ^it  will  be  a  near 
thing,  you  know." 

His  voice  went  suddenly  grave. 

The  girl  nodded  sympathetically.  "Oh,  you'll 
win  right  enough — cneer  up  I " 

The  chestnut  mare  fidgeted  away  from  the  hedge. 

"I  must  be  going — I  shall  be  late  for  my  patient's 
breakfast.  Oh,  bye  the  bye,  you  know  the  CJiftons, 
don't  ycu  ? — she's  been  awfully  ill  too — ^poor  little 
woman ! " 

Occupied  with  the  fretting  animal  she  did  not  see 
the  other's  face  or  notice  the  little  pause  that 
followed  her  words. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  said  at  last,  "  do  you 
know  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

But  Fiammetta  was  past  cajoling  and  the  girl's 
answer  floated  over  the  hedge  in  little  jerks. 
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"  She's  had  an  accident— a  fall— I  don't  really 
understand  the  nurse's  letter— anyhow  she's  in  bed 
—I  was  going  up  for  the  day— but  she's  put  me  o3 
—I  rrnist  go— good-bye !  "  . 

And  with  a  snort  and  a  plunge  the  pair  were 

gone.  ,     ,     .  i. 

Derrick  turned  back  towards  the  house,  a  r^rey  to 

sudden  anxiety.  ,  ,  ,- 

"  An  accident ! "  The  phrase  haunted  him  un- 
pleasantly, with  the  secret  knowledge  of  how  much 
the  words  might  mean. 

He  reached  the  terrace,  his  thoughts  far  away,  full 
of  apprehension— foreseeing  endless  complications. 
He  hoped  to  Heaven  she  was  all  right ! 
As  he  passed  the  low  French  windows  he  glanced 
mechanically  into  the  dining-room. 

Sir  George  was  there,  punctual  as  ever,  but  as 
the  young  man  paused  on  the  step  he  saw  the 
erect  figure  shaken  by  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
coughing.  . 

More  trouble!  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  sense  of  irritation,  overcome  with  growing  re- 
sponsibilities. He  must  call  in  a  doctor.  There 
should  be  no  more  evasion  of  such  a  simple  duty. 
On  his  way  to  the  committee-room  this  morning  he 
would  stop  at  Hailes*  house  and  ask  him  to  drop 
in  to  lunch  with  Sir  George,  as  if  by  accident. 

He  swung  into  the  room,  a  fine  picture  of  youth 
and  vigour. 
"  Good-morning,  sir ;  how  are  you  to-day  ? 
"I'm  all    right,"   said    his    grandfather  testily. 
"You'll  be  late  if  you  don't  hun-y.    The  coffee's 
cold  as  it  is." 

Infected  by  the  other's  mood,  he  helped  ^.-imself 
srlently  to  Breakfast,  and  frowned  at  the  pile  of 
letters  before  his  plate. 
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Then,  moved  by  a  secret  thought,  turned  them 
over  with  a  touch  of  anxiety,  and  his  heart  gave  a 
throb  of  relief  as  he  saw  one  in  Candida's  big  hand- 
writing. 

He  pushed  the  heap  aside,  conscious  of  Sir 
George's  presence — conscious  too  of  the  look  of  ill- 
health  about  him. 

"I  caught  a  fair  trespasser  this  morning.  She 
bad  the  audacity  to  send  you  her  love  " 

The  tired  face  lighted  up  with  an  effort. 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  Miss  Dora  Chesney,  very  fresh  and  smiling, 
exercising  Fiammetta  across  the  home  meadow. 
When  I  taxed  her  with  it  she  refused  to  apologise— 
just  said  with  a  laugh  she  was  'taking  the  short 
cut '." 

"  And  welcome  she  is  to  it."  Sir  George  spoke 
heartily.  "  I  like  that  girl,  there's  something  whole- 
some about  her." 

"  A  delicate  compliment !  "  Derrick  laughed. 

"  A  sound  one,"  said  his.  grandfather.  He  pushed 
his  untouched  piate  away  from  him  with  a  move- 
ment of  disgust. 

"  Can't  eat — sticking  in  the  house  like  this — it 
would  do  me  a  power  of  good  to  have  a  gallop 
myself." 

He  walked  to  the  open  window  and  looked  out 
into  the  sunshine. 

Derrick  got  up  and  helped  himself  to  another 
slice  of  ham. 

"  Not  very  wise,  I  should  say,  with  that  cough  of 
yours." 

He  broke  open  the  topmost  letter  and  the  frown 
deepened  on  his  face  as  he  read  his  friend's  news. 

Glazebrook  had  been  heard  protesting  unswerving 
allegiance  to  his  rival ! 
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Moreover  there  was  an  ugly  story  afloat  of  a  com- 
promising  character— Derrick  had  better  hear  the 
details— his  friend  would  be  round  at  eleven. 

Instinctively  his  thoughts  flew  to  Candida.  Had 
a  letter  miscarried  ?    But  he  had  been  most  careful 

it  wasn't  possible. 

Lady  Mary?    He  shook  his  head— she  was  not 
likely  to  turn  traitor  to  the  Party.    Besides,  she 
was  tied  to  her  bed— he  remembered  Dora's  words. 
That  was  an  illness  to  be  thankful  for ! 
Still— she  knew  too  much.    He  felt  strangely  un- 
easy as  he  thought  of  their  parting  scene. 

He  glanced  up  from  his  plate.  The  room  was 
empty,  and  wrapped  in  his  own  anxieties  he  failed 
to  see  his  grandfather  shakily  making  his  way  down 
to  the  distant  stables.  ^  ^i.     j 

Eeahsing  that  the  dog-cart  was  due  at  the  door, 
he  tore  open  Candida's  letter,  determined  to  skim 
it  through.  But  as  his  eyes  ran  on  he  realised  that 
here  was  serious  trouble  indeed. 

For  as  once  before  in  far  Amalfi  she  called  to  her 
lover  'and  ceiled  in  vain,  so  now  she  implored 
Dt  .  .  nimediate  presence,  not  only  for  herself 
bu  ihe  name  of  an  innocent  man. 

Uness  she  dwelt  but  little,  but  he  could 

set  -dken  pencilled  writing  and  every  Ime  of 

the  pa^e  pointed  to  the  nervous  strain  she  suffered. 

"  Come— come  at  once— surely  this  time  you  will 

not  fail  me.    Candida." 
The  words  trailed  off  into  illegibility. 

For  her  courage  had  snapped  at  last.  The  shock, 
physically,  had  been  more  than  enough  but  when 
to  that  there  was  added  this  shameful  tangle  invol- 
ving John  Newcomen's  honour  in  her  own  most 
certain  ruin-a  tangle  that  Kilmarny  alone  could 
straic-hten  out— it  seemed  to  her  that  all  must  be 
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cast  aside  for  the  immediate  redress  of  such  cniel 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  scrunch  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  stirred  him 
from  his  absorption. 

What  could  he  do?  He  was  to  address  a  meeting 
that  day  at  three,  another  in  the  evening  at  eight. 
Every  minute  of  his  time  was  engaged.  Friday 
was  polling  day,  and  the  result  would  be  held  over 
until  Saturday. 

Sunday  was  his  earliest  chance. 

Instinctively  he  tried  to  minimise  Candida's 
danger— todeoeive himself  on  theurgencyof  her  need. 

She  had  a  r.  .rse — she  was  able  to  write.  A  good 
nurse  too,  so  she  said,  who  t  warded  Ler  door  like  a 
dragon,  night  and  day. 

So  far  then,  she  was  safe.  The  doctcr  ordered 
rest.  Further  shocks  were  obviously  ImkI  for  her 
health. 

Mechanically,  he  gathered  his  papers  together 
and  went  out  to  the  cart. 

Newcomen?  Damn  the  fellow!  He'd  blundered 
in,  in  his  righteous  way,  and  must  take  the  result. 
People  weren't  divorced  in  four  days!  He  could 
afford  to  wait.  All  his  old  love  of  procrastination 
rose  up  in  him,  his  innate  shirking  of  responsibility, 
his  passion  for  freedom. 

He  passed  the  doctor's  door  without  a  thought  of 
Sir  George,  his  anger  rising  slowly  as  the  first 
shock  of  pity  subsided. 

Women  never  understood.  They  li'^ed  a  narrow 
life,  wrapped  up  in  their  own  emotions.  Public 
issues  were  nothing  to  them  compared  to  the 
domestic  outlook. 

He  was  bound  by  all  laws  of  honour  to  see  the 
election  through  and  he  could  not  afford  to  waste  a 
minute  of  his  time. 
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After  all,  Candida  had  no  lawful  right  upon  him ; 
her  very  insiBtence  showed  a  singular  want  of  trust. 

On  went  the  specious  reaf  >ni'.(g,  keeping  measure 
with  the  cob's  hoofs.  ^.    ,  .      ,.      .  ,  ^  ^, . 

Surely  she  could  rely  on  his  doing  the  right  thing 
and  leave  him  to  dioose  the  moment. 

A  knot  of  boys  at  the  corner  of  the  street  raised  a 
feeble  cheer  as  they  saw  the  party  colours  that  flut- 
tered upon  the  cart.  ,     .  • 

Derrick  sat  up  straighter  and  touched  the  cob  with 

his  whip.  ,  ^      ,  ^  , 

Candida  was  unnerved  at  present— she  exaggerated 

the  trouble.    He  had  heard  women  in  that  condition 

were  often  unreasonable. 
There  was  no  real  need  for  immediate  action.    He 

would  write  a  careful  letter— tender,  but  to  the 

point — reminding  her  of  her  promise. 
And  with  that,  he  got  out  of  the  cart  and  once 

more  the  busy  man  of  the  hour  walked  forward  into 

his  committee-room- 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  night  that  followed  the  doctor's  verdict  waa 
to  John  Newcomen  the  darkest  of  his  life. 

Little  by  little,  however,  his  first  feeling  of  horror 
«nd  amazement  gave  way  to  a  deep  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate  woman  who  had  broken  those  moral 
JawB  he  so  rigidly  supported.  Perhaps  the  greater 
shock,  had  he  realised  it,  lay  in  the  discovery  of  his 
own  attitude  towards  her. 

For  his  eyes  were  open  at  last  and  he  could  no 
longer  blind  himself  to  the  quality  of  the  sentiment 
she  inspired;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  himself, 
despite  nis  sterner  tenets,  was  as  deeply  in  love  with 
a  married  woman  as  Derrick  Kilmamy — the  man 
he  so  bitterly  blamed— broadened  his  outlook  on  life 
with  a  vengeance. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  temptation  had 
crossed  his  path  and  in  his  natural  simplicity  he  had 
hitherto  believed  such  a  tragedy  impossible  to  a 
man  of  his  well-governed  temperament. 

She  was  the  wife  of  another.  That  was  enough 
to  render  her  sar"  in  his  sight,  but  not  enough— 
here  came  thj  cruoning  surprise ! — to  prevent  him 
from  falling  in  love. 

No  mere  code  of  honour,  no  religious  principle 
could  blot  out  the  fact  that  above  all  other  women 
he  loved  Clifton's  wife,  and  he  felt  as  though  his 
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whole  carefully-built  palace  of  morality  were  crumb- 
ling about  his  ears. 

And  in  his  bitter  self-condemnation  he  found  a 
new-bom  excuse  for  the  woman  he  loved. 

For  if  this  had  happened  to  him— sober,  r  jtr- 
headed  John  Newcomen— who  could  blame  *iie 
impulsive,  warm-hearted  girl,  smarting  ud>.  :  a 
sense  of  neglect  and  loneliness,  for  losing  her  heart 
to  the  ardent  young  Irishman  ? 

Every  tinv  circumstance,  the  whole  bewildering 
story  of  romance,  tended      her  undoing. 

"  Judge  not,  that  ye  ma>  not  be  judged !  " 

The  solemn  words  rang  in  his  ears  and  he 
forced  himself  bravely  to  face  the  dangers  ahead, 
leaving  the  verdict  of  past  conduct  to  a  higher 

tribunal. 

But  reverence  held  too  large  a  part  m  his  nature 
to  allow  the  utter  dethronement  of  his  ideal.  Never 
for  a  second  did  he  drag  Candida  down  to  the  level 
of  common  immorality. 

Fighting  his  way  dimly  through  all  his  upheaved 
notions  he  saw  that  to  her  Kilmamy  ^.s  the  hus- 
band—the man  for  whom  she  woula  sacrifice 
herself  again  and  again— not  the  modern  lov(  r  that 
"ennui"  brings,  but  the  centre  round  ":bom  her 
whole  life  turned — the  man  rbe  had  chosen  before 
all  others. 

In  her  illogical  young  mind  Clif  •  was  stiii  the 
guardian — the  legal  jailer  she  was  bound  to  obey 
and  to  whom  she  had  never  even  promised  her 
love. 

Inch  by  inch  he  was  placing  her  back  on  that  high 
pedestal  from  which  she  had  slipped. 

She  could  not  be  called  immoral— he  set  his  jaw 
doggedly — for  never  was  there  a  woman  less  dis- 
Dosed  to  promiscuity,   and  het   unique  lapse  from 
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accepted  virtue  was  the  gift  of  her  whole  body 
and  Boul  to  the  man  she  loved — the  first  and  the 
only  man — since  Chfton  was  her  husband  merely 
in  name. 

And  then  the  punishment! — the  heavy  price  she 
paid. 

He  thought  of  her  tear-stained  face  in  the  vine- 
yard at  Castellamare;  her  hopeless  acceptation  of  all 
that  lay  before  her. 

Alone  in  her  misery,  she  could  not  turn  to  her 
husband ;  !\er  mother  was  dead,  her  lover  had  failed 
her. 

He  remembered  the  crumpled  telegram  and  bar 
exceeding  bitter  words. 

"  It's  always  the  woman  who  pays — always,  al- 
ways !    God — what  an  unfair  world !  " 

For  three  deadly  months  she  had  borne  the  whole 
weight  of  hor  secret  knowledge,  fighting  her  own 
ill-health,  screening  the  man  she  loved. 

And  now  that  the  crash  had  come  his  whole  heart 
went  out  to  the  lonely  figure  and  every  chivalrous 
instinct  prompted  his  determination  to  stand  by  her 
to  the  end. 

But  had  he  the  right  to  interfere  ?  What  of  the 
other  man? 

The  old  stem  doctrine  that  "  marriage  should 
atone,"  he  dismissed  with  a  sinking  heart.  He  bad 
no  faith  in  Derrick  Kilmamy  and  the  more  he 
pondered  upon  it  the  less  he  felt  convinced  that 
divorce  in  the  Irishman's  case  would  lead  to 
matrimony. 

His  whole  conduct  in  the  sailor's  eyes  was  utterly 
corrupt. 

How  dared  he  stand  for  Parliament,  a  representa- 
tive of  his  country,  at  such  a  juncture  in  his  private 
life? 
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Either  he  must  leave  the  woman  to  her  fate  or 
face  a  pahlic  scandal.  His  present  course  pointed 
but  too  strongly  to  the  former. 

What  was  to  come  of  it  all?  Who  could  save 
Candida,  tossed  between  dishonour  and  neglect, 
open  scandal  or  secret  misery,  the  victim  of  two 
men  each  in  their  way  unworthy  ? 

The  dawn  crept  up  out  of  the  sky  and  still  he  sat 
in  the  narrow  hotel  bedroom,  his  head  sunk  upon 
his  hands,  his  soul  tortured  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  impotence. 

At  last,  worn-out,  he  got  into  bed,  with  a  final 
simple  prayer  to  the  God  he  believed  in,  for 
guidance. 

Then,  as  he  fell  asleep,  wrapped  in  the  all-pervad- 
ing idea,  his  dreams  turned  to  the  woman  he  loved 
and  he  saw  again  the  picture  that  had  haunted  him 
over  many  a  mile  of  sea,  the  sweet  white  face  amidst 
the  tangle  of  curls  on  the  pillow  and  the  little  hand 
that  hung  so  limply  down  with  its  ominous  golden 
ring. 

"  Take  care  of  her !  "    Alas  for  Candida. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Early  next  morning  found  him  at  the  doctor's 
door,  anxious  for  news. 

The  parlourmaid,  scenting  a  patient,  gave  him  the 
busy  man's  hours — two  till  four — he  would  not  be 
in  till  then. 

Disconsolate,  Newcomen  went  away,  fearing,  for 
Candida's  sake,  to  approach  the  house  and  wandered 
aimlessly  into  Regent's  Park. 

After  some  skirmishing  he  could  see  her  wmdows 
from  between  the  trees.  The  blinds  were  up  and 
his  face  brightened  at  the  sight — surely  it  was  a 
good  omen. 

He  sat  down  on  the  grass,  protecting  himself  from 
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view  by  the  broad  trunks  of  a  clump  of  elms  and  lit 
bis  pipe. 

The  trees  made  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  he  lolled  out  at  full  length  and  puffed 
away  contentedly. 

Some  children  approached  from  a  distant  side- 
walk, three  small  urchins  and  a  ragged  girl  in  a 
scarlet  petticoat. 

Choosing  a  smooth  patch  of  the  worn  turf  they 
proceeded  to  set  up  stumps  and  enter  into  the  noble 
game  of  cricket. 

"  Thankyer-sir  ! " — ^the  ball  rolled  to  Newcomen's 
feet. 

He  threw  it  up,  interested  despite  himself  by  the 
serious  air  of  the  quartette. 

The  little  girl  was  allowed  to  field  but  evidently 
enjoyed  no  prospect  of  an  innings. 

Once  the  ball  caught  her  sharply  on  the  knee 
which  gaped  serenely  through  a  torn  hole  in  her 
stocking. 

For  a  moment  her  face  contracted  as  she  limped 
forward  to  return  it. 

"  No  blubbing,  naw,"  said  the  captain  with 
authority ;  "  ef  yer  cawnt  stand  a  'it  or  two  yer  no 
good  ter  us." 

Newcomen  smiled  griml;  She  was  learning  her 
place  in  life. 

Then  he  saw  a  brougham  drive  up  to  the  Cliftons' 
door.  . 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  obejriug  a  sudden  impulse 
threw  a  copper  apiece  to  the  cricketers,  not  fo  ^^et- 
ting  the  lady  in  the  ragged  petticoat. 

Making  his  way  through  the  distant  opening  he 
strode  back  down  the  road  to  the  entrance  of  the 
terrace. 

As  he  came  up  abreast  with  the  knot  of  trees  a 
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shrill  wail  of  sorrow  reached  his  ears ;  it  was  the 
little  girl  contrihuting  to  party  expenses. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  walked  up  and  down, 
keeping  steady  watch,  and  at  last  the  doctor  came 
out  and  sprang  hurriedly  into  the  brougham. 

As  it  turned  round  into  the  open  road  New- 
comen  stopped  the  crchman  with  an  imperative 

^^^^Forgive    me,"  he  said  as  the  doctor  nodded 
good-humouredly.    "I   was    so    anxious— how  is 

"Will  vou  get  in?"  said  the  other,  throwing 
the  door  wide  open.  "I'm  due  at  a  consultation 
but  if  you  can  spare  the  time  we  can  talk  on  the 

Newcomen  thankfully  accepted  the  offer. 

"  Well "  said  his  new  friend,  as  the  carnage  rolled 
forward— "she's  better-distinctly  better.  The 
difficulty  now  will  be  to  keep  her  quiet.  Despite  the 
nurse's  strong  objections  she  managed  to  y^ite  a 
letter  this  morning— was  so  upset,  m  fact,  that  to 
sootheher  the  nurse  consented  ^Hereitis,  bye-the- 
bve— I  was  properly  vexed  vnthboth  of  them  !  bhe 
begged  me  to  post  it  for  her,  and  promised  to  be 
obedient  in  future."  He  smiled  at  the  recollection 
and  called  through  the  speaking-tube  to  his  coach- 

man. 

"  Stop  at  the  first  letter-box." 

Almost  immediately,  the  carriage  drew  up  on 
Newcomen's  side  of  the  pavement.  ,  ,^    ,    . 

"  I  can  reach  it  from  here,"  he  said  and  the  doctor 
passed  him  the  letter. 

There  was  no  need  to  look  at  the  address— he 
knew  it  was  to  Derrick  Kilmarny !  ... 

Then  forward  again,  the  strong  pair  of  horses 
covering  the  ground  rapidly. 
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*'  And  your  other  patient  ?  " 

"  He's  in  a  queer  state.  Honestly,  I'm  perplexed 
—this  is  no  mere  nervous  breakdown.  You  don't 
know  his  family  history  at  all,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No — I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you.  I  never  saw 
him  before  the  other  night." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  bronzed  face  curiously 
his  theory  falling  to  pieces.  ' 

A  sudden  memory  rose  in  Newcomen's  mind. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove— I  did  though.  He  was  the  fellow 
at  Castellamare ! " 

He  whistled  softly  to  himself  as  he  pieced  the 
scene  together. 

They  had  arrived  by  the  same  train.  So  the  other 
must  have  followed  close  upon  his  heels.  Surely 
Clifton  had  not  been  there,  near  the  vine-wreathed 
pergola,  a  silent  witness  of  Candida's  tragic  tears 
and  Newcomen's  farewell  ? 

Was  this  the  key  to  the  husband's  extraordinary 
mistake? 

The  doctor's  voice  roused  him  from  his  absorp- 
tion. •'  Anyhow  he's  not  fit  to  go  near  his  wife. 
She's  not  out  of  the  wood  yet  by  a  long  way — she 
wants  infinite  care  and  quiet.  Luckily  she  likes 
her  nurse.    That's  a  great  thing." 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  a  door  in  Harley 
Street  and  Newcomen,  jumping  out,  thanked  the 
doctor  fervently. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  have  given  me  this 
lift,"  adding,  "Will  you  see  Mrs.  Clifion  again 
to-day  ?  " 

The  doctor's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  I  shall  go  round  about  six ;  if  you  happen  to  be 
in    my    direction" — despite  himself  he    smiled— 
"  look  in  for  later  news." 
"  Thanks,  I  will." 
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With  a  grateful  glance  he  wrung  the  friendly 

As  he  entered  the  house  the  doctor  looked  at  his 
crushed  fingers  ruefully. 

"  A  good  grip,"  he  decided,  "  but  I  I'ke  the  chap. 
Now,  why  isn't  he  the  husband  instead  >f  that 
neurotic  httle  student?" 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  his  speculations  had 
walked  on  into  Regent  Street  and  down  Waterloo 
Placeto  his  deserted  club.  ,.     ,    i 

Here  kindly  Fate  provided  him  with  a  friend  also 
stranded,  for  domestic  reasons,  in  this  August 
emptiness  an  1  they  lunched  together  happily,  each 
glad  to  run  across  a  familiar  face. 

Towards  e^  ening  his  steps  turned  instinctively  to 
Regent's  Pari". 
The  doctor  was  out,  but  had  left  a  message. 
The  patient   was  not   so   well— with  a   rising 

temperature.  ,.  .       ,, 

The  sailor's  heart  sank  within  him,  realising  the 
cause,  the  fever  of  impatience  with  which  she 
waited  for  Derrick  Kilmainy's  reply. 

He  slept  badlv,  full  of  anxiety,  and  nest  morning 
found  him  betimes  at  his  vigil  behind  the  shelter- 
ing elms.  ,  .,  ,  ^  , , 
Would  Eilmamy  arrive?  and  if  so,  what  would 
happen  ?  He  lost  himself  in  futile  conjecture,  one 
eye  glued  on  the  Clifton's  door. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  went.    Again  he  inter- 
cepted the  bulletin. 

Mrs.    Clifton    w<».s    quieter    this    morning— the 
medicine  had  agreed  with  her,  soothing  her  troubled 

UBrVGS 

Back  went  Newcomen  to  his  post  in  Regent's 
Park. 
The  tradeBpeople  clattered  up  and  down  the  are* 
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steps,  the  postmsa  came  and  wen>  with  his  shaip 
rat-tat.  Once  a  telegraph  boy  on  a  bike  palled  up 
before  the  house,  but  changing  his  intention  as 
he  re-read  the  address  delivered  the  message  next 
door. 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  sun  broiled  down, 
wrapping  the  terrace  in  the  heavy  silence  of  noon. 

Newcomen  shifted  his  position  as  the  shadows 
changed.    But  Derrick  Eilmamy  failed  to  arrive. 

The  children  came  again  and  accepting  the  sailor 
as  a  landmark  proceeded  with  their  game,  taking 
full  advantage  of  his  good-nature  with  constant 
"  Thankyersir's." 

To  pass  the  time  he  taught  the  eldest  boy  a 
bowling  twist  he  had  picked  up  in  a  spell  at  Ilong 
Kong  and  upset  all  theii  ideas  of  the  Rights  of  Sex 
by  putiing  in  the  little  girl  to  bat. 

Aiter  five  careful  balls  she  scored  a  run  and  in 
the  midst  of  hot  triumph  was  "caught  out,"  to 
Newcomen's  disgust,  by  the  youngest  boy. 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  night  passed  and  yet 
a  uother  morning  of  dogged  patience. 

Then  at  twelve  o'clock  the  front  door  opened  and 
the  parlourmaid  whistled  a  fourwheeler:  luggage 
was  reared  upon  it  and  Geoffrey  Clifton  emerged, 
gave  an  address  to  the  cabman  and  was  ariven 
slowly  away. 

Newcomen  gave  a  hearty  ejaculation  of  relief. 
The  coast  waj  clear  at  last. 

A  wild  impulse  to  call  at  once  he  restrained. 

Candida  had  bis  address ;  if  she  wanted  him  she 
would  send. 

The  departure  might  be  a  ruse  and  Clifton  return 
stealthily. 

Back  he  went  to  his  hotel  on  the  chance  of  a 
coming  letter. 
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All  in  vain.  He  sat  in  the  dismal  hall,  one  eye 
on  the  porter's  lodge,  as  the  posts  followed  swiftly 
on  each  other. 

Candida  d'd  not  write. 
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But  next  mcming  the  longed-for  summons  came. 

Just  a  line  in  Candida's  characteristic  hand, 
begging  Newcomen,  if  possibl'.  to  call  at  three, 
addmg  simply  th  .  news  that  her  uusband  had  gone 
away. 

The  hours  dragged  along,  and  at  last  he  started 
out,  stopping  at  the  first  florist's  to  buy  a  great 
bunch  01  pink  roses  for  the  invalid. 

The  action  marked  the  verdict  of  his  opinion. 
Pity  had  gained  the  day. 

When  he  got  to  the  house,  Susan  opened  the 
door,  and  her  wrinkled  face  cleared  at  sight  of  the 
visitor. 

"How  is  she?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  Eh — but  she's  been  mortal  bad !  She's  more 
'erself  to-day,  but  I  don't  know,  sir,  if  she's  able  to 
see  you,  surely."  She  hesitated,  obviously  hoping  it 
were  possible,  and  went  on  in  her  soft  Devonshire 
voice, 

"The  doctor  he  du  zay  'rest!'  but  she's  that 
difl&cult ! " — she  held  the  door  back  invitingly. 
"Won't  ye  come  mside,  sir,  whilst  I  go  up  and 
see?'' 

But  as  he  entered  the  hall  a  voice  came  down 
over  the  banisters. 
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"  If  that  is  Captain  Newcomen,  please  bring  him 
straight  upstairs. '  ^^.,,.  3  ♦ 

The  sailor  needed  no  second  bidding  and,  a  minute 
afterwards,  entered  the  sunny  'Irawing-room. 

Candida  came  forward  slowly,  to  take  his  out- 
stretched  hand,  from  amidst  a  debris  of  packing 
that  riveted  his  attention. 

"How  are  you?"  ,  ,.    « 

A  faint  look  of  relief  came  into  the  white  face 
at  the  kindly  solicitude  of  his  voice  but  he  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  her  since  three  short  days 

*^For  her  eyes,  unnaturally  large,  in  the  disccloured 
circles  that  spoke  of  deep  ill-health,  avoided  his 
friendly  gaze  and  on  either  cheek  a  bright  spot  of 
colour  bore  witness  to  the  nervous  strain  of  her 

She  wore  a  loose  tea-gown  of  her  favourite  lapis 
blue  and  the  severity  of  the  straight  lines,  the  lack 
of  all  ornament,  and  the  careless  fashion  her  hair 
was  thrown  back  from  off  her  face,  accentuated 
the  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  illness  and  suffering 

about  her.  x     *  •       j 

To  Derrick  Kilmamy,  at  the  moment,  stripped 
of  her  beauty,  she  would  have  been  merely  "  plain." 
All  the  vivacity,  the  "joie  de  vivre,"  even  the 
purity  of  her  bright  complexion  had  vanished.  Uut 
to  the  man  before  her,  these  evidences  of  the  trial 
Bhe  was  undergoing  but  added  to  the  depths  of  his 
love  and  tenderness. 

For  Derrick  Kilmamy  was  not  one  of  those  who 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  beside  a  woman  through 
the  weary  hours  of  waiting  and  deformity.  He 
could  write  poems  to  the  coming  child,  dream  fair 
dreams  of  its  future,  but  his  nature  prompted  him 
to  evade  all  tedious  responsibihty,  all  knowledge 
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and  sight  of  agliness. 

Newcomen  might  hlnnder  in  his  speech,  conld 
never  aspire  to  such  lofty  heights  of  romance,  but 
he  had  the  quality  of  his  kind — that  solid  steady 
devotion  that  builds  up  worthy  fatherhood  for  the 
race  and  meets  physical  weakness  with  a  growing 
sense  of  protection. 

So  now,  without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he 
dragged  a  chair  forward. 

"  Do  sit  down — you're  only  just  out  of  bed, 
you  know.  I've  brought  you  some  flowers,"  he 
held  the  roses  awkwardly  towards  her  and  his 
voice  was  apologetic.  "  I'm  afraid  they  don't  smell 
much." 

His  simple  words  relieved  her  of  her  first  keen 
dread.  Then  he  didn't  know !  He  didn't  blame  her 
— he  believed  it  all  a  mistake ! 

"  Oh — thank  you !  they're  lovely."  She  pressed 
her  tired  face  against  the  cool  blossoms  and  con- 
tinued, 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  at  once — I  didn't 
dare  send  before.  Besides,  the  doctor  wouldn't 
I.ear  of  my  getting  up.  As  it  is" — a  faint  smile 
curved  her  lips — "I've  taken  advantage  of  my 
nurse's  absence." 

"  D'you  think  it's  wise  ?  " 

But  she  waved  his  objection  aside. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  this — hideous 

business.     I    don't    know    how  to  apologise " 

She  broke  off  with  an  ineffectual  gesture,  hopeless 
and  ashamed,  and  Newcomen,  watching  her,  decided 
on  his  course  of  action. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  illness  I  should  call 
it  not  '  hideous '  but  '  laughable,' "  he  answered 
quietly.  "  You  certainly  musn't  worry  about  that, 
Mrs.   Clifton.    Anyone  could  see — forgive  me  for 
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mentioning  it— that  your  htiBband  was  not  m  a 
conditioi  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Candida  gasped,  as  he  went  on  calmly. 

"  We  needn^t  trouble  our  heads  about  that  siUv 
muddle— that's  soon  put  right.  Yoa  mustn't  think 
of  me— what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  are  you  gomg 

to  do  ? "  .  •       1.      i-       i. 

He  looked  round  the  room,  gmng  her  time  to 

collect  herself .  ...      „  .  x  ^ 

"I  see  you're  busy  packing,    he  suggested. 
For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him  in  silent  stupe- 
faction. ,         ,  ...     it-   A 

A  "  silly  muddle  "  I  he  reduced  it  to  that. 

Then  in  her  heart  she  blessed  him  fervently  for 
the  simple  density  of  his  intelligence ! 

A  silly  muddle !  She  caught  her  breath. 

"I'm  going  away,"  she  volunteered.  "  Mr.  Chiton 
left  the  house  last  night  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
best  thing  to  do— at  once— before  he  returns. 

He    3aught  the  vague    touch  of  terror  m  her 

voice-  .  1      t-      •      T  u~ 

"Quite  so,"  he  fell  into  her  mood— oh,  wise  John 

Newcomen!  , 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  ,        i      ■ 

She  fidgeted  in  her  chair,  claspmg  and  unclasping 

her  fingers.  ,   ^, 

"Paris  first,"  she  admitted;  "and  then,  some 
quiet  place  in  the  South— Italy  perhaps— some- 
where I  kncv^."  ^  .  „  .„  ,  ax 

"Won't  it  be  rather  hot?"  Still  he  seemed  to 
agree  with  this  mad  project  of  escape,  and  misled 
by  his  attitude,  she  waxed  confidential. 

"  I  thought  of  that,"  she  nodded  her  head  wisely, 
"  bu+  then  it's  less  likely  to  be  discovered." 

She  leaned  forward,  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
together,  her  eyes  shining  feverishly. 
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be  out  of  it  all — to  hide- 


some  quiet  little  place — to 


She  broke  off,  biting  her  Ups,  fearful  lest  she  had 
said  too  much. 

Newcomen  noticed  it  and  bravely  determined  this 
Carrier  of  unnecessary  pretence  should  go  down 
Detween  them. 

"  May  I  speak  quite  honestly  ?  I  mean  by  that  as 
your  brother  misht — if  you  had  one  ?  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  you  and  I'm  not  clever  at  talking,  so  will 
you  bear  this  in  mind  and  be  induleent  ?  " 

"  Please,"  said  Candida,  but  her  face  was  anxious 
"  please  say  anything  you  like." 

"  Then  I  don't  think  you're  fit  for  a  long  journey 
I  am  sure  the  doctor  would  back  me  up — you 
mustn't  do  it — ^tut  now." 

The  words,  spoken  with  unmistakable  intention, 
were  out,  and  under  his  bronzed  skin  the  hot 
colour  showed  what  the  effort  had  caused  him. 

Candida  sat  perfectly  still,  the  thoughts  racing 
through  her  brain,  astounded  at  his  acumen  in 
guessing  her  condition  but  never  for  a  moment  did 
it  occur  to  her  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
secret  underlying  the  fact. 

For  much  of  Clifton's  wilder  ravings  had  passed 
from  her  memory  with  the  shock  of  her  accident. 

"  I'm  glad  you  know,"  she  said  at  last.  "  It 
makes  everything  simpler.  That  is  the  real  reason 
I  want  to  go  quietly  away.  Also  my  disappearance 
is  bound  to  put  an  end  to  what  you  call  '  the 
muddle.' " 

She  gave  an  involuntary,  pathetic  little  smile. 

"  Of  course  the  muddle  oughtn't  to  exist " — her 
voic«  strengthened  with  a  touoh  of  indignation — "  it 
makes  me  mad  to  think  you  should  lie  for  a  moment 
under  such" — she  faltered  but  finished    bravely, 
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"  snspicion.  I  see  now  how  it  arose — Susan's  chatter 
and  Geoffrey's  seeing  yoa  that  day  I  was  so  miserable 
at  Castellamare." 

"Ah — then  he  did  see  ns  there?  I  wondered." 
She  nodded  her  head,  her  eyes  far  away. 

"  What  hurts  me  most  " — her  hps  began  to 
tremble,  "I  wrote  to — him — "  there  was  no  need 


to   mention    the   name 
come." 


'  he's    too  —  busy    to 


Quite  suddenly,  weakened  by  illness  and  unnerved 
by  the  obvious  sympathy  of  her  listener,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  began  to  cry. 

If  ever  man  had  murder  in  his  heart  and  the 
intent  could  kill,  at  this  moment  Derrick  Eilmamy's 
career  would  have  met  with  a  violent  check. 

For  Newcomen  went  livid  with  the  anger  he 
felt. 

"Hush — bush,"  he  said  brokenly,  curbing  his 
wrath  with  an  effort,  "  you  mustn't  distress  you. self 
like  that." 

He  was  standing  beside  her  now,  his  honest  soul 
wrung  with  pity. 

She  lifted  a  streaming  face,  totally  callous  to  her 
looks,  and  the  words  forced  their  way  through  her 
sobs,  "  Not  for  myself — I'm  past  that ! — bint  to-  -let 
another  man — suffer  the  blame." 

That  was  the  end.  That  was  what  broke  her 
faith! 

She  could  have  stood  her  love"'s  neglect,  have 
blinded  herself  to  his  callous  treatment  of  the 
woman  he  pretended  to  adore,   forgiven  his  very 

Erocrastiration  that  had  brought  her  to  this  pass, 
ut  to  let  an  innocent  man  stand  in  his  guilty  shoes 
for  even  an  hour  when  once  he  knew,  that  lowered 
him  for  ever  in  her  esteem. 
On  went  the  merciful  tears,  released   at   last. 
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And  Newcomen,  realising  his  powerlessness  to 
console,  set  his  teeth  hard  in  silence. 

At  last  she  raised  her  head. 

"Whata/ooZIam!" 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  vainly  with  the  soaking 
handkerchief  and  pulled  herself  in  hand. 

Here  was  a  trace  of  the  Candida  of  old,  and  New- 
comen heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  suppose  you'd  be  indignant  if  I  contradicted 
you  ?  " 

His  voice  was  tenderness  itself. 

Without  response,  she  rose  shakily  and  went  to 
the  glass,  smoothing  back  her  hair  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"  It's  for  the  servants,"  she  said  to  him  over  her 
shoulder — "they'll  be  in  with  the  tea.  Heaven 
knows  what  they  think  already  !  " 

"I  don't  suppose  Heaven  troubles,"  said  the 
sailor  philosophically. 

"  Well — you  know  more  about  the  place  than  I 
do."    She  actually  gave  a  tremulous  little  laugh. 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Was  it  courage 
or  mere  bravado  ? 

He  did  not  understand  her  sex  enough  to  know 
that  her  mood  resulted  from  sheer  physical  relief — 
the  grace  of  those  saving  tears  that  had  restored 
the  balance  to  her  reason. 

She  came  back  to  her  seat,  the  conviction  grow- 
ing upon  her  that  she  was  no  longer  alone;  that 
here  was  a  friend  indeed,  a  man  whom  tears  could 
neither  frighten  nor  annoy,  who  would  let  no 
obstacle  stand  in  the  way  of  his  steady  desire  to 
help. 

"Now — what  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  looking 
half -shyly  up  out  of  her  reddened  eyes.  "  I  really 
tnll  listen  to  your  advice." 
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His  face  cleared  at  the  words.  .     .      .,     „ 

•'I'll  tell    you  what  I've  been  thinking."     He 

dotted  the  points  oflf  on  his  fingers  determinedly. 

"You    can't    go    on   living    here,   that's   certain; 

you  aren't  fit  for  a   long   journey,   either.    But 

your  scheme  of  a  quiet  resting-place  isn't  a  bad 

idea."  .  „        ,    .        ,  ... 

He  frowned  thoughtfully,  stanng  down  at  hia 
hands.  "  I  suppose — "  he  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  encouraged  by  her  impatient,  "  Go  on— please 
say  exactly  what  you  think,"  he  asked  the  question 

bluntly,  ,     .      J  • 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  your  husband  is  up 

to'?" 
"  No— that    is,  I'm  afraid "  she  flushed  but 

spoke  out  courageously, 

"  He  went  to  his  solicitors  yesterday,  direct  from 
here— Susan  heard  the  address.  It  means,  I  sup- 
pose, divorce."    Newcomen  nodded. 

"  Undoubtedly,  I  should  say— and  perhaps  it's  the 

best  thing  too." 

He  was  prepared  for  her  start  of  surprise. 

"  You  can't  go  on  living  with  him  after  this — it's 
impossible." 

"  God  knows  I  don't  wish  to,"  her  voice  was 
fervent,  "  that's  why  I  want  to  get  away,  some- 
where where  he  can't  find  me." 

"It's  not  so  easy  to  disappear,"  said  the  sailor. 
He  did  not  share  Derrick's  easy  optimism  on  the 
subject. 

"  If  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  him,  why 
not  do  it  openly  ?  " 

"  Because  I  should  never  feel  safe."  She  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  "  Supposing  ^  he  followed 
me  ?    I  should  live  in  constant  dread." 

But  the  sailor,  full  of  the  iospiration  that  had 
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come  to  him  daring  her  tears,  stuck  doggedly  to  his 
point. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  running  away  and  creating 
fresh  mystery — it's  bound  to  complicate  matters  in 
the  end.  Still — I  see  a  way  out — if  only  you  will 
be  led?" 

A  note  of  uncertainty  crept  into  his  voice  and 
Candida,  conscious  of  her  own  self-will,  coloured, 
suddenly  hurt. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  lifi*en  to  your  advice." 

"  I'm  sorry — I  didn's,  foean  that — it's  my  bl 


\  my  blunder- 


the 


sorry- 
ing  way." 

Their  eyes  met  and  her  face  softened. 

"  Blunder    along  !  "  —  her    smile    belied 
words. 

"  Thanks — I  know  the  very  place  for  you — only 
— it's  difficult  to  explain.  It's  only  a  cottage,  you 
see — but  my  mother  lived  there  for  some  years  be- 
fore she  died.  Now,  of  course,  it's  mine — and — it's 
a  fiancy  I've  got — it's  always  ready  for  me.  There's 
an  old  man  and  his  wife — he  gardens — she  cooks — 
all  very  rough  I'm  a&aid,  but  it  suits  me  when  I 
come  home.  It's  five  miles  from  a  town  and  very 
quiet,  not  far  from  the  sea — and  the  garden's  quite 
pretty." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  feeling  her  eyes  upon 
his  face,  but  avoiding  her  wondering  gaze. 

"  I've  often  thought — of  letting  it.  Only  it's  so 
out-of-the  way — no  neighbours  and  rather  rough, 
you  see.  I  don't  suppose  I'd  ever  find  a  tenant. 
But  if  you  " — he  was  driving  on  now  desperately— 
"  if  you'd — have  it,  for  a  bit — you'd  be  safe  there, 
you  know,    "d  see  to  that ! " 

Mistrusting  the  reason  of  her  silence,  he  went  on 
apologetically, 

"  It's  only  a  cottage,  you  know,  but  the  summer's 
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coming— and  there's  an  orchard—"  when  he  felt 
a  touch  upon  his  arm  and  looking  up,  met  her 

glance. 
"Do  you  mean  it?"  she  whispered,  "do  you 

really  wwan  it  ?  " 

For  through  the  disjointed  phrases  of  his  speech 
there  had  stirred  in  her  vivid  imagination  such  a 
picture  of  peace,  such  a  haven,  far  from  the  world  s 
cruel  tongue — saving  her  from  the  journey  she 
dreaded,  the  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land-iust  an 
English  cottage  with  the  old  village  pair—"  he 
gardens,  me  cooks—  "  that  she  thought  it  must  be 

a  dream.  ,    ,    ,     .         ,.     i.v      • 

For  a  moment  they  looked  at   ea  h  other  in 

"  Yoii'd  have  to  trust  me,"  his  voice  was  low, 
"  you  could,  couldn't  you  ?  "  His  eyes  pleaded  for 
him  the  words  he  could  not  say. 

Her  ovra  filled  once  again  with  tears  and  she 
nodded  her  head,  too  moved  to  speak. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  cruel  truth  came  upon  her, 
drowning  the  happy  dream.  ., ,   .  , 

"But — don't  you  see— it's  impossible!  I  never 
thought,  of   course,"    her    speech   poured    out  m 

jerks.  „  , 

"  It  would  ruin  you— your  career,  unconsciously 
p\e  quoted  from  her  lover;  "it  would  make  the 
mistake  seem  true— if  I  went  to  your  house— don't 

you  see?"  ,       .,,      ,,     ,.  . 

She  stared  at  him  blankly,  bewildered  by  his  want 

of  foresight.  . 

"Whal:  does  that  matter?"  his  voice  was  cool; 
"  we'd  know,  you  and  I,  it  was  all  right." 

He  squared  his  shoulders  resolutely. 

"Let  the  world  talk,  who  cares?— so  long  as  it  is 
the  world  who's  in  the  wrong." 
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She  rose  to  her  feet,  fighting  with  the  sudden 
temptation,  dimly  realising  all  it  would  mean  to  her 
— seeing  the  sanctuary  doors  wide  open. 

"  He'd  divorce  me  ♦hen — for  you  ?  " 

"  Let  him  1  it  makes  no  difference — it's  simpler 
than  raking  up  the  past." 

Simpler!  The  hot  blood  rushed  to  her  face. 

"  But  why?  " — she  was  dumbfounded  at  the  extent 
of  his  generosity. 

"Why  should  you  dream  of  doing  all  this — for 
me?" 

He  hesitated,  uncertain  of  his  ground,  fearing  to 
woimd  her,  to  rouse  her  apprehension — this  woman 
who  already  had  trusted  a  man  too  far 

Yet  all  bis  honest  heart  cried  out  in  him  to  speak 
the  truth.  "Was  he  even  right  in  withholding  it- 
was  it  fair  to  the  woman  herself  ? 

He  set  his  teeth,  head  back,  prepared  to  risk  the 
rebuff — staking  his  all  on  this  one  throw. 

"  Why  ?  Selfishness,  mostly.  I'm  a  lonely  man, 
after  all — with  i^o  one  to  care  for." 

Purposely  he  looked  past  her,  out  on  the  faded 
Park. 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  precious  to  me 
as  your  friendship — I  should  always  leel  grateful  to 
be  just  your  friend.  But  if,  bye-and-bye — years 
hence  perhaps — you  could  forget " 

She  raised  her  tear-stained  face,  startled  by  the 
solemn  ring  in  his  voice. 

"  I  would  ask  you — to  do  me  the  great  honour — 
to  become  my  wife." 

At  the  bitterness  of  her  cry,  realising  the  gulf 
between  them,  something  rose  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him. 

Then  as  the  words  escaped  her,  "  But  you  don't 
know — you  don't  know  the  truth!"    all  his  love 


swept  over  him  and  with  a  quick  gesture  he  took 
her  hand  in  his  own. 

"  My  dear."  he  said  brokenly,  "  my  dear— I  know 
everything  t" 
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Sir  Derrick  Kilmarny  unlocked  the  door  and 
walked  into  the  empty  dower-house. 

He  entered  his  mother's  drawing-room  and 
puUing  up  the  blinds,  threw  open  the  French 
windows,  conscious  of  the  musty  smell  an  unused 
room  so  quickly  acquires. 

By  order  of  the  old  Baronet,  ever  loyal  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  woman  he  had  learnt  to  love, 
the  house  was  kept  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
she  had  left  it,  these  many  years  ago,  for  the 
holiday  vyith  her  boy  from  which  she  was  never  to 
return. 

It  was  long  since  Derrick  had  crossed  the  thres- 
hold but  to-day  the  desire  for  perfect  solitude  had 
driven  him  forth  from  the  darkened  Hall,  by  the 
winding  pathway  that  led  to  the  clematis-wreathed 
porch,  where  the  red  gable  caught  the  last  gleam  of 
the  setting  sun  e'er  it  sank  to  rest  over  the  distant 
hills. 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  leaning  his  weary 
head  against  the  cushions,  amidst  the  old  familiar 
surroundings  he  tried  to  face  the  double  blow  that 
had  fallen  upon  him. 

He  had  lost  the  election  and  bis  grandfather  was 
dead.  For  it  is  a  true  adage  that  troubles  never  come 
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'«««  It  would  seem  as  though  Fortune—that 
5X  iar-e-after  long  years  of  smiling  favour 
fickle  P',t*;l:r  face  away  from  a  man,  leavmg 
Sfhta ft^-  I^elr  «?^ishment.  to  meet  one 

^"Everso'^^^h'berrick  Kilmarny     Events  had 
moved  so  svSly.  they  seemed  past  hxs  comprehen- 

''Tike  a  man  in  a  dream  he  had  W  impelled 
forward.   JSe    centre  figure  of  the  double  catas- 

''But  under  the  numbness  of  the  .shock  a  question 
prSked  Wm  and  would  not  be  denied-tho  question 

°S^"troTdCaf  hS"  been  better  looked    after 

V  l«   had   never   taken  that    last   fatal    ride, 

woumhe  HindB  stmbe  down  in  the  silent  house 

party  he  served.         ,    ,  .  •,  j 

He 'i^°consciou8  too  th»t  daring  the  tat  few 

""^"efomTrom  Lady  Mary  Dirke  had  been 
nfa  at  tS'o'refhis^Sg.ts  i»stinoti,e.y  turned 
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back  to  his  grandfather. 

For  his  grandfather  had  known ! 

He  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  flashed 
old  face,  the  eyes  brilliant  with  fever,  against  the 
hard  pillow  in  the  great  fonr-post  bed. 

He  coald  see  the  curtainless  windows,  the  bare 
soldier-like  room  that  cried  aloud  Sir  Gteorge's  last 
protest  against  the  luxury  of  the  age. 

On  the  high  mantel-shelf,  sole  ornament  that 
flanked  the  great  bronze  clock,  stood  a  portrait  of 
Derrick  as  a  boy,  gazing  with  wide  honest  eyes 
down  upon  the  scene. 

The  Uttle  fellow  stood  there,  legs  apart,  his 
hunting  crop  in  his  hand,  in  sJl  the  dignity  of 
first  breeches  and  boots  and  over  it  hung  the 
"brush"  that  his  childish  pluck  had  gained  him 
and  which  had  been  the  crowning  laurel  of  the 
day. 

In  his  delirium  the  old  man's  mind  had  leapt  the 
intermediate  years.  He  was  back  in  the  days 
when  his  grandson's  horsemanship  had  been  his 
keen  delight. 

Once,  as  the  words  babbled  unceasiagly  from  his 
lips.  Derrick  had  caught  the  phrase, 

"  A  good  lad — rides  straight — ^his  father  over 
again ! "  And  with  that  awful  shadow  hanging 
across  the  bed,  the  truth  had  forced  its  way  into 
the  listener's  mind ;  and  the  tribute  had  hurt  him 
more  than  the  hardest  word  of  blame. 

Added  to  this  had  come  the  knowledge  that  Sir 
George  not  only  suspected  but  thoroughly  realised 
the  secret  of  his  so-called  friendship  with  the 
Dirkes.  For  from  the  silent  lips,  fever  had  stolen 
the  key  of  reticence,  and  once  with  a  touch  of 
his  old  strength  Sir  George  had  straggled  up  in 
bed. 
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~  Dunn  her-she'.  wined  my  boy ! "  <u.a  Derrick 
to  hSX  mood  oJ  tordy  repentance  knew  thrt  the 

«T;SrS.™'"«d  hi.  hatred  of  ^' ""^ • 

"•'r'LS' *e  -r  "l?ld'"S.t''c:?' r^°  t 
SS:?wSli-ft^tS3'r^ined  him,  beeide,  Mary 

^He'  had  not  "ridden  Btnught"  wa.  Kot  hi. 

'■^J"„^kSiTtto  keen  Boldier  fa«,  on  th,  table 
V  -JL^m  where  his  mother's  basket  ,l»y.. 'he 
^.Sk  .SriJ  Irf?  unfinished  still  folded  withm 

"'Sow  often  as  a  little  lad  would  he  sit  at  her  fMt. 

HOW  onm  »»  frame,  as  she  mended  his 

gaj.n|  np  at  '»»' f'T^/"     'b^siet  beyond,  and 

^K^t  to  fltSS'^d'^bi.  lather's  views  of 

"mat  wonld  she  say  now-what  would  she  thmk 

"'^Ift^SS^ht.  turned  ^  g-did-iU  and  alc». ; 

SSS:'^Zs«ii  ^bs^«. -rering  at  the 

irio^rio-h  of'tte'lffi  h«>d,,  the  sympathy 

'"S.V:S'o'"'«>e'?nin  where  he  stood  he  «v 
li,^  ttat  loTe  was  left  him-the  love  of  .  true 

*1?>f  was   his.  body   and  soul,  her    whole   life 
''S5lo"^t«w''ef~  barriers  to  overcome. 
Hi8  pwdfather  with  hi.  stern  old  creed  had 
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passed  away  and  the  younger  man  belonged  to  his 
own  indulgent  generation. 

No  more  a  servant  of  the  public,  his  morals  con- 
cerned himself  alone. 

He  could  afford  to  laugh  at  scandal — he,  Sir 
Derrick  Kilmamy,  the  head  of  his  house.  He 
knew  the  world  would  forgive,  that  easy  world,  ever 
indulgent  where  wealth  paved  the  way  hand-in- 
hand  with  birth ;  he  knew  its  smiling  snobbism,  its 
love  of  a  new  excitement.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
world. 

He  thought  of  Geoffrey  Clifton  and  sneered 
as  the  sense  of  his  new  power  rose  up  within 
him.  Let  the  dreary  student  divorce  his  wife  ! 
— it  was  but  to  set  her  free — free  to  become 
another's. 

For  through  it  all  there  ran  one  finer  thread,  a 
touch  of  that  old  spirit  of  atonement  that  had 
stirred  within  him  in  his  parting  scene  with 
Candida. 

Then  and  there,  with  the  influence  of  the  dead 
about  him,  he  took  a  solemn  vow. 

Marriage — that  should  atone ! 

He  would  marry  Candida  and  insist  on  her  open 
recognition. 

The  knowledge  of  the  surprise  to  his  own 
immediate  set  but  spurred  him  on,  and  the 
sense  of  loneliness  that  had  crushed  him  during 
the  hours  of  grief  added  its  subtle  note  to  his 
decision. 

The  old  love  of  change,  the  passion  for  freedom 
seemed  dead  within  him  and  his  whole  soul  cried 
out  for  companionship,  for  someone  whose  love  he 
could  trust,  on  whose  sympathy  he  could  rely; 
someone  who  belonged  to  him !  Politics  he  was 
sick  of.    He  had  had  his  one  throw  and  the  dice 
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u  A  ««T«A  nn  blank.  The  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
S.1C  gcSd  e^ug^  'or  him.  the  life  his  fathers 

^^ri^^a]^to%'JSre  Candida  the  mistreBS  of  the 
nS^irbrigh  face  smiling  at  him  f/om  under 
Se  long  row  of  painted  beauties  who  framed  the 

"thf wa'S' worti.  0  take  her  place  among  them- 
wo^hyX)  he  to.a  himself,  to  be  a  mother  of  the 

""^He  had  not  even  that  sectot  misgiving  that  his 

{^?i?f^tsten8    pattering    across  the   oak.  young 
iLthtlfwSng't  ech'oes  where  ghostly  sUence 

'%ain  he  heard  Sir  George's  voice  and  caught  the 

speaker's  desire.      ,  ,  ^        ,, 
"Timt  ?ou  mamed,  L>erry.  -,    e    •  ^  ^u^ 

T*  I!i;  rrS^T  He  nodded  his  head,  facmg  the 

henceforth  he  would  "  ride  straight,    Candida  by 

^' w'a  quick  sadness  seized  him  that  the  dead 

^   «^f^v.pnr  his    vow— that   awful   knowledge 

?S  tJere  wt:  no  reaching  out  across  the  silent 

^W-that    the    opportunity    had    passed-to    all 

^  Bu°t  .fdeam  of  sunshine  stole  into  the  room,  all 
th?  more  vi^d  for  the  shower  that  was  over,  and 
ilSng?o  his  feet  the  new  Baronet  stepped  down  in- 

*°&rsfo^  the  old  dove-cot.  where  as  a  child  he 
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would  draw  himself  np  on  tiptoe  to  peep  into  the 
nests ;  there  again  beside  the  laurel  hedge  was  the 
strip  of  ground  he  had  fondly  called  his  own.  Oat 
of  the  wreck  of  time,  a  doable  pink  daisy,  last  of 
his  cherished  plants,  flowered  alone. 

Now  all  was  his.  The  vast  Park,  with  its  ancient 
associations  where  in  the  days  gone  by  a  King  had 
deigned  to  hunt,  guest  of  that  proud  Sir  Deryck, 
whose  marble  effigy  still  lay  in  the  tiny  chapel, 
though  the  faith  had  changed  with  the  changing 
years — all  his:  the  hall  with  its  history,  its 
treasury  of  paintings,  and  books  and  ancient 
armoury  and  the  still  subtler  inheritance  of  the 
race  who  had  reigned  before  him. 

The  King  was  dead — long  live  the  King ! 

He  would  start  worthily — be  his  "  father  over 
again." 

Filled  ^%  this  determination,  he  closed  the 
windows  o>^l^d  him  and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hall. 

Not  until  the  funeral  was  over  could  ht  jegin 
this  work  of  reparation,  but  he  could  write  to 
Candida,  explaining  all,  bidding  her  trust  in  him 
and  look  forward  to  a  not  far  distant  day  of 
consolation. 

The  thought  of  Newcomen  flashed  across  him 
and  unconsciously  he  smiled — touched  by  the 
picture  of  such  worthiness  under  the  shadow  of 
suspicion.  A  good  chap — but  strangely  narrow — 
sailors  were  often  so.  It  even  occurred  to  him  it 
might  prove  a  subtle  lesson  ;  for  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  a  vagae  jealousy  bade  him  resent  the 
other's  well-meaning  interference. 

As  he  reached  the  steps  that  led  to  the  6ne 
old  portico,  he  saw  the  postman's  figure  in  the 
drive. 


He  went  back  and  took  the  letters  from  bim  as  the 
mS  touched  his  cap  with  a  respectful  sympathy  he 
Hnred  not  put  into  words.  

The  topmost  envelope  from  his  solicitors  gave 

him  a  curious  stwrt.  „ 

••  Sir  Derrick  Kilmamy,  iJart. 

whv— so  he  was !  how  odd  it  looked. 

The  pile  was  heavy-condolences  pouring  m,  and 
he  went  into  the  house,  avoiding  he  hbrary  with 
that  painful  empty  chair  and  pass,     nto  the  Sming- 

"He^^nfdthe  letters  quickly,  jkimmingthem 
throughrall  couched  in  the  same  formal  terms  ol 

sympathy. 

Then  he  came  to  Candida  s. 

He  looked  at  the  envelope  cunously. 

"  Derrick  Kilmamy,  Esq." 

And  as  he  read  on,  it  was  obvious  she  wm  im- 
aware  of  his  loss,  had  not  even  realised  the  shatter- 
ine  of  his  pohtical  ambitions.  ,      u    i,     ^u^ 

^His  lip?  had  smiled  tenderly  as  he  broke  the 
letter  open,  foreseeing  reproacbes,  possibly  anger, 
^  outburst  of  Candida's  'spirit ;  but  the  shock  of 
Sr  first  words  sobered  him.    She  could  not  be  m 

'Xftting  all  orthodox  commencement  the  letter 

°^"  By  tlT?!me  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  have  gone 
— T  „rav  God— out  of  your  life  for  ever. 

cinscious  of  his  new  decision  «o^f  Jf'/^g  ^^Z^' 
tired  out  vnth  sleepless  nights,  all  he  felt  was  a 
sense  of  bewilderment. 

He  read  on  slowly  by  the  fading  light. 

With    characteristic    honesty    she    related    n< 
interview  with  Newcomen.  omitting  "^^^"'f 'J"" 
oouBciously  revealing  her  own  censure  on  her  lover  ■ 
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"  inexplicable  conduct." 

She  wrote  laboriously ,  as  a  child  might  write,  her 
whole  mind  set  on  being  imderstood,  on  making  her 
meaning  clear. 

"  Love,  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  excuse  for  con- 
duct such  as  ours  and  when  love  is  tarnished  by  any 
want  of  respect — something  goes  out  of  it,  some  re- 
deeming purity. 

"  And  that,  Derry,  is  what  has  happened. 

"  It  is  hard  to  write,  more  bitter  than  I  can  be- 
lieve to  acknowledge — but  you  have  broken  my  faith 
in  yourself — I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  trust  you 
again." 

Derrick's  face  whitened  as  he  read.  There  was 
no  doubting  the  deadly  earnestness  of  the  words. 

"  It  may  be  more— convenient,  to  act  as  you  are 
doing ;  I  do  not  understand — it  may  be  the  way  of  the 
world — but  the  world  is  nothing  to  me  compared  to 
my  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  I  see  now,  from 
the  very  beginning  it  has  all  been  wrong — aU  !  Not 
to  you,  perhaps,  who  lived  up  to  your  own  ideals, 
but  consciously  I  sinned  against  my  firmest  prin- 
ciples, deceiving  myself  that  love  would  wipe  out 
the  stain. 

"  Because  it  was  all  to  sweet — because  I  loved 
you  so,  I  tried  to  convince  myself  your  reasoning 
was  my  own ;  that  the  old  ethics  had  failed,  that  the 
thinkers  of  to-day  accepted  a  new  morality. 

"  And  now  I  see  it  was  all  a  lie. 

"  Nothing  can  make  dishonour  good,  or  find  a  new 
name  for  sin. 

"I  do  not  blame  you — I  still  believe  you  are 
honest  in  your  professedly  '  modern '  beliefs.  It  is 
I  who  have  fallen  away  voluntarily  from  the  old 
clean  views  of  love  and  honour — the  views  my  father 
held." 
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The  reading  man  winced.  "  I  think  I  should 
never  have  seen  this  bo  'lastly  had  it  not  been  for 
this  terrible  mistake,  'riib  blame  that  has  fallen  so 
unjustly  on  another. 

"  But  the  fact  that  ./ci  can  com  nee  yourself  that 
it  is  right  to  let  an  i  wx^nfc  ma^^  lie  for  an  hour 
under  the  shadow  of  your  own  wiving-doing  has  shat- 
tered all  my  faith  in  you — in  your  sense  of  honour 
and  superior  powers  of  judgment. 

"  And  if  I  cannot  trust  you,  on  what  can  I  pin 
my  hope  ?  What  is  to  happen  to  me  and  the  child 
that  is  born  of  our  love,  in  the  long  years  ahead  ? 

"  When  the  first  sweetness  has  died  away  and 
monotony  takes  its  place,  what  link  can  hold  us 
together — you  and  I  ? 

"  Not  my  love  alone,  with  all  its  faithfulness,  nor 
the  child,  without  name,  that  may  stand  beside 

"  Marriage  does  not  enter  into  your '  new  morality. 
You  say  yourself  '  Love  must  be  free.' 

"  Even  if  in  time  you  should  modify  your  views, 
I  would  never  be  a  drag  upon  your  life,  knowing 
that  to  lay  but  a  finger  on  your  freedom  would  be 
to  break  the  last  bond  between  us. 

"  Oh,  Derry,  Derry — it  is  good-bye — I  dare  not 
risk  it,  loving  much,  but  trusting  not  at  all. 

"I  pray  God  you  may  be  happy  and  your  life 
one  long  success. 

"  But  for  me  there  is  no  part  in  it.  You  have 
opened  my  eyes  at  last. 

"  For  Love  is  not  your  god. 

"  Love  involves  sacrifice,  responsibility 
the  years  roll  on,  the  test  of  fidelity. 

"  The  shrine  you  worship  at  is  Freedom. 

"  That  is  your  god — the  figure  of  Liberty 

"  And  I,  loving  you,  realise  the  end- 
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place  one  stone  upon  your  path. 

"I  give  you,  with  both  hands,  in  memory  of  all 
our  love  together,  what  is  still  dearer  to  you— 
freedom ! " 
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